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A b'rIE^ 

SURVEY OF BRITISH filSTORY. 

J.— THE RACES .OF^ BRITAIN.' 

The history of BritaiA, so* far ^ it is written, begi^p 
with invasi< 5 ns \)f the*^ Roijians under Julius Caesar. 
But although ^he RomaJ? riters reccfrd the* Celts^ Britons^ 
movements of the legions and the bahleS and Gads, 
they won, ^hey tejl us little j)f what is*of much more 
interest to us no^g, namely, what sort of people dwAlt 
in our island in these early days. Still, what^aincient 
writers did not know, or have not told us, has been 
supplied by the learning of modern days. Those who 
study races and languages teach us that^^fore the 
Romans cime Britain was inhabited by Celts; that 
the race of Celtg 'vjere divided* into two branches, the 
Gaels — from whom are desc&uded the Irish and 
Highlanders— and Ihe Britons, whose descendants 
now inhabit*Wales.'^ 

As we are to observe especially thos^ evenjs which 
have been not only striking in themselves* \}ut which 
have borne fruit, so to speak, and have produced 
great effects on the history# our island*, we may 
dismiss the Roman occupa|ion of it very Roman 
shoiLly, for almost all that t»e Romans did Invasions, 
perished when they left. After Julius CiEsar’s ex- 
p*editions (55-54 b.c.), it was close on a hundred years 
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before they sent another. The Brltoris could not 
resist them/' Piece piece they ’subdued mo^l.pf 
the islandjf ahhough*one violent BritishV^vdlt, l^d by 
Que^n Boadicea, nearly destroyed the Jlcfman power. 
If was put down and the que?n slain, but not before 
•she* had sacTked and burned the three chief Rqman 
towns — Col^heiger, St. Albans; and London. The 
Romans n€ver subdued the north, which was in- 
habited by the* Piets, — ‘ painted men” — as the 
.Romans called them, from their habit of painting 
their bodies with blj^e dytf. The Emperor Hadrian 
fixed the northern limits* of the Roman .conquest, by 
the great wall which stretched ‘from the Solway to’ 
•tfie Tyne, parts of which still exist.) Yet,(when, after 
350 years of occupation, tfiu Romans withdrew, their 
< power soon «crifmbled away. ' It perished in France 
^ and Spain too, but not so completely, for the lan- 

• guage of these countries is deri^^ed "from Latin, But 
the Romans in Britain left no trace on our language, 
except in a few names, such as Che^ster, Gloucester, 
'and Lincoln, which indicate Roman camps or colonies.) 

L The Trit ons were not long left in peace. They 
were attacked by the Piets from beyond Hadrian’s 
Piets and wall, and by the Scots, a people who came 
Sc^s. first from Ireland but afterwards settled in 
the s(futh-west of Scotland, giving their name to the 
country. the unwa'like Britons, in oider to drive 
them back, invited the help of a band of warriors 
.from the northern shores of Germany. This led to 
4 new invasion, that of die Saxons, much more 

• terrible than that of the|f I^omans.’^ 

( It is said that the first comers were commanded by 
two leaders, Hengist ap*d Horsa. Horsa was killed 
in battle just after their arrival, but Hengist estab- 
lished himself in Kent. He was followed by other 
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, leaders and ^tber bands, some being Jutes from Tut- 
The Invasion, or t>^nmark, others Saxons froTm rae 
of the Saxoid, l^hd by the mouth of the Elbe^ a'nd others 
449 . , Angles from Schleswig. But these weue 
all ^imi!ar in <ace ‘and language ; they spoke what 
has rarned by degrees into our own, tongue — English.} 
(They wete fierce warriors, and the Britons could 
not stand before ^them. They worshipped heathery 
gods; they hated and destroyed towns; they spaftdp 
'none, and took no captives} We read of th^ Saxon 
dhiefs \^o stormed the fortress of Anderida: “.^Ella 
and Cissa beset Anderida, and slew that were 
^tl’firein; nor was there afterw'ards one 'Biiton left”.* 
J'he Britons fled westwards before thfem}' leaving be- 
hind little trace ol their haliits'or their language. ( As 
' each piece of the country was torn from them, it was 
■ formed into a new Saxqn kingdom.j The names of 
oifr shires tell us this :(Essex, Scssex^ Wessex are>the 
settlemfcnts of the East, South, and West Saxons; 
.Norfolk and'Sufiblk, of the North and South folk of 
the Angles; Northumbria, the realm north of the 
Humber; Mercia, the “march” or border country 
next to the Britons.) ” 

yC,The first invaders had come in ^9; it was not till 
1 10 y^ars later that the Britons were driven completely 
HtuLi..' ^ west. A great’ victory at Dyrham, 

in Gloucestershire, let Ceawlin, King of 
^ Cbtstu, th^ West Saxons, reach the Severn ; and 
’ ‘ . ‘another at Chester, *some thirty years later, 

extended the power of Ethelfrith, King of Northum- 
bria, 'to the western Henceforward the Britons 
or Welsh (“foreigners”), as the invaders called them, 
were split into three separate parts, dwelling in Corn- 
wall, Wales, and Strathclyde, the last being most of 
'the western coast between the Ribble and the Clyde}* 
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So far we have looked at the Jgaxops^as a wildt 

warrfkd ra ce^ *hut^ these wil3, l^rarliki^ men are our 
qvrn a ncestors^ and we must ‘ see ^ 

clQsely what we have got from th#m? Institations. 
pne thing has been mentioned already,— otir lan- 
guag e. But there ^‘s much more •than that. (.These 
rude, savages, when they landed under Hengist and 
yjorsa at Ebbsfleet, brought with them \he begin-.* 
•pings of* most of the institutions under which our 
country js governed to-day.^ 

The first .thing to remark is that the(3axons*were sp 
jpeople w&o il^Dught much of* freedom. The -pteedom 
power of cHief was .very much ^ ^ 

limited |) they said thernselyes> “.the people had as * 
many rights against hint as he had S|;‘ainsMhem 
{ Following on this we have their love foT* governing) * 
themselves •by an assembly.^ It was ah assembly of ■ 
all the free men— AeJ^ folk that Govcmmenf 

chose the king or leader. It was in the W Ass«»nbly. 
folk moot that all grave matters were discussed and . 
decided ;Mn this assembly we are told that “no man* 
dictated ; he might persuade, but he could not com*^ 
mand (And the Saxons carried their love for assem- 
blies further. l^lpt,only did th^y have “folk moots”, » 
which, when the first small* kingdoms in Enrfan^ 
were changed into shires, became. “ shire moots f bi^t 
they ''afterwards set up hundred Snoots and townshijJ ^ 
moots for the smaller subdivisions called hundreds 
and townships. TJieg^assemj?lies__not on^y. de cided ' 
local CLu^stions,' but theylformed, courts Q,f*justice;^so* 
that we see here another nlarkcf^our national character, 
the love of managing our own law-courts. This is all 
something like the system of assemblies we now have 


^ Moot means a meeting^. 
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—the District and Coynty Councils,* with the sove- 
reign assembly of Patliafnent at the head. . * 

And yjall find the^origin of Parliament also 
among. the«^Sixons. As the kingdomii grew too large 
Til W'*" (or'.all the freemen to assemble, the placf 
he ;Witaiu moot was tal^en by the Assembly 

of .the Wise Men, or the Witan. In it sat the “ aider- 
men”, the‘ rulers of the shires, and the “thegns” qr 
chiefs of the king’s body-guard, who were tlie noble^/ 
‘ and great land-owners of the time; and in laj;er days, 
when the Church was established in England, the 
archbishops and bishofis sat there toc^^ This body 
gpmewhat resembled our Hohse of Londsn; it differed’ 
® indeed from Parliament, for there were ho commons 
to represent the \jCople. Bu^ it wielded many of the 
‘ powers which Parliament wields now. (Jt made laws; 

• it was cbnsulted about ^ffairs of state, o,n questions 
of peace and war, of treaties,^ of .religion; it oould 
elect asking, it could depose a king.^ 

And so when in later days we find Parliament 
"refusing to allow Charles I. to make laws and govern 
at his will, or interfering in questions of religion as 
it did in Henry VIII. ’s days, or offering^ the crown 
, of England as it offe,red it to William III., or de- 
posing a king as it deposed Richard II., we may 
remember jhat it was only using powers which had 
^ Belonged to its ancestor, the Saxon Witefn. 


IK— THE COMINO of CHRISTIANITY. 

(The Saxon invasion seemed a change for the 
worse. I Under Roman rule the Britons had been 
united, ^ilized, and Christian. The Saxons divided 
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the country afresh, and brought \yith thpm endless 
wars ^tnd . violence ; they aflov^ed towns/ xhc Saxons 
to Igb Into decay ; they were heathens, wp<t Heathens, 
shipping Woden and Thor.\ All thdi appears* in 
yfeir favour at first is that they w^e, a inqfe vigorous 
people than the ©ritons whose* place they took. 
(Under them Britain was for a time last to Europe. 

had been a prosp erous Roman p rovince, but ruin ; 
•gaifie ovSr it. It returnedTtoHifi darlTand savage time 
from whjch the Romans had raised i^ Rome, how- * 
ever, was to conquer it afresh ; this time the cdnques^ 
was*not to made by Roman legions for a Roman 
emperor, bat hy Romatt m&sionaries far the Roman 
Church^ • • , . 

Qt happened that Eth^lbfert^ Kin^f Kent, married 
Bertha, a Christ The pope 
aTtEIs'time, Gregory the Grfat, savTtHat The 
this •offered a chanctf of converting the o t AuptttMfe, z' 
heathy Saxons.^ Every one knows the .. f 
familiar story, how, passing through the slave-market*^ 
at Rome, be had seen some fair-haired slaves stand^ 
ing there ;|^he asked whence they came, and was told 
they were^ 5 \.ngles — “Not Angles but Angels” was 


his answer. who is tjieir king?” “.(Ella”, \ 

was the reply. “ Alleluia eha^l be sung in the realm* 
of .Ella ”, said Greetjrv .'^ W|hen he became pd|»e he 
made up his* mind to keep the 'promise so quaintly ^ 
uttered. So' he sent Augustine an d a ,band jof forty 
missioniries to ^itain.* In 597- they land^^^afrEb^ • 
fteet. the very place where Hengist and 4 iis Saxons 
ha^andegjjiundred and fifty’ years before*) ' 
'^^(Tfun^JEtfielbert was soon converted, and^his sub- 
jects followeti his example,^ that Kent Convmioa 
was the first Saxon kingdom to become d Kent, 
Christian. Then, just as a Frankish princess had* 
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gjven the phance^of sending a mission to Kent, so 
a Kentish%princess,^ Ethelburga, who married Edwin, 
and of •* of* Northumbria, carried^ another nlis- 

No^tht«nbfia..*sidnary, Paulinj^, to the north. The last 
great standi for heathendom was made by Pend^, 
King of Mercia, but after thirteen years of fighting 
he was killed cn battle, and soon after his death his 
•.subjects alfeo became Christians. ^ 

CMeanwhile the RoAian monks were not ‘ the only 
' missionaries at work. Britain and Ireland Ijtad been 
St Aidan ^ Chrfstianity in the Roman days, 

and the and now from the Celtic peoplCs,came a fresh 
stream of missionaries. St. Aidan, a Scot,* 
came from the Abbey of Idna ^nd set up a 
monastery •at Lh^disfarne.® {lis aim was ‘‘to teach 
no otherwise than he and his followers lived”, and 
the simple, gOdly habit!^ of his monks shpwed every- 
one what Christians should bejj, .dL « 

Unfortunately, (jthough the Celtic and ^oman 
missionaries were striving for the same good object, 
/Synod of c ould not quite agree. The Celtic 

\Whitby. Church did not acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Roman Church, and the two differed about 
{ some small points. ,One was ^he^ date on which 
Easter should fall. In 664 a Synod was held at 
Whifby to /consider the matter. «^The Scottish bishop 
^ Colman supported the practice which his church had 
received froin St. Columba, its founder; Wilfred, 
the abboj ^of Ripon, took thfe Roman side. Oswy, 
<he king^l^^asked Colman if the keys of heaven had 
been* given to Columba as they had been given to 
Peter. Colman replied, “No”. “Then,” said the 
king, “ if Peter is the door-keeper I will never con- 


tradict him, lest when I come to the gates there 
' should be none to open them” — and so he decided 
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for the Roiriart ' practice^ His decision ^was impor- 
tanjf. • Had he decided the ‘bthfer way it would have 
cut ISritafn t)ff from joining witH the reft qf Europe 
in matters of religion, and might have4eft us. without 
lUe civilization and learning which, a} we shall see', 
^Rome gave us. ^ • * # 

The Church was noV one in practice and belief, j^ut 
it was not united or organized. As the Country was 
dicided^into several kirfgdoms mAi did Church 
. not speak of one church, but of many. United and 
The woVk of uniting all chtirchn\pn under ^ 

on^ ohu1-ch find one head Vas done by ^ 

^a Greek n^bok, Theodcre of Tarsus, vtho v^as chosen 
by the pope to be Archbishop of Canterbuiy.' lie* 
divided the land into j^ioceses, gape eaclj bishop his 
own district to manage, and held national synods'^' in 
which all who came thought of themselves no longer 
as inen of NorthumJ^ria, I^ent, or Wessex, but «as 
members of one united church. 

If we look for the results of the conversion upon 
our country, the first is here. A united church gav6' 
the example for a united people; union under one 
archbishop accustomed men to think of union under 
one king; if they were alike ^in religion, they might 
well be alike fn *law and government. ^ 

And we shall see that this soon came tq^ ChufcH,aii 
pass ; the old petty kingdoms died out or 
were absorbed, until one kingdom — that 
of Wessex — became thfe kingdom of England!, 

The Church offered an example of union; it also 
offered an example of peage: Among the Saxons 
men had been chiefly thought of for their Pcacc and 
valour. Theirs was the rule of might; Morality, 
little was thought of right. Even murder might be 

’ Bijl^teipionks and^ 
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parish priests lived pe.aceful lives: they taught that 
doing on^s duty at‘ hohie was better* than see^fiUig 
adventUBfis ^|proad ; that it was better to forgive -^an 
encuny.thah Lo overcome him; that<a*man shoiUd 
strive to be '^oved rather than feared. Thus tn^ 
Church began a better system qf law in England.' 
Instead of* ccmipensating for acts of violence by 
money, it hiade wrong-doers atone for them by peq- 
ahce. c ‘ ^ ^ , 

To the Church, too, we owe the beginnings of our 
learning. The Abbey of *Whitby found shelter for a 
The Church cowherd wh6 had become aUcmorik. ' This 
and Leami^; man wasj, CaedmoH, the firsU English poet.* 
feaedmon,^ His great religious poem^seeined to those 
of his time to bo-^ent direct ^om heaven. “Others 
after him strovfe to compose religious poems, but none 
could vie with* him, for he learnt not the ^rt of poetry 
ffom men, or of men^ out from God.” Bede,-^-the 

Bede. Hi 753. ‘Venerable Bede’ is the respectful title 
— that ^has been bestowed on him, — an- 
\xther monk, is a type of the great teachers whom 
the Church gave us. “My constant pleasure”, he 
says, “lay in learning, or teaching, or writing.” At 
his school of Jarrow sije hundred ^onks learned from 
him. He was our firsf ' historian ; and, indeed, it is 
. he w,llo tell^ us almost all we know of this time. And 
yet more than this, '-he translated into English St. 
John’s Go spel ^ devoting the last days of his life to 
^ the task". He was urged to t^st from the work that 
was killmg him, but he refused, saying, “I don’t 
want-my boys to read a Jie, or to work to no purpose 
when I am gone”. When the last chapter of the 
Gospel was finished the great scholar dic'd. 

Another, and a very different type, from among the 
men the Church gave us was Dun stan. I le too wia 
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^ but while Bede wag a scholar/ EAinstan was 

not only a. s^'plar but States man also. 

was the adviser of two- icings, 

I^ctically regtfnt for a third ; he wenf Atchb&hop'of . 
jjnth the king on campaigns again^ 
the Danes ; he kept the royal treasured As in addi- 
tion he was Archbishop of Canterbury^we can under- . 
gjand thatfhe was much the mbgt powerful man in the ' 
•jjin^dom. He was the first man to be great both as 
a cleric |ind as a statesma^^ But there were, many 
who follqjved in liis steps, tp faft, until the reign o^ 
Henfy VIII* me greatest ministers of our kings were 
almost alWSy*? clerics. ^ They were far more abltf^ 
and enlighteneci than the* ignorant warriors and 
nobles who formed the icing’s cour^^ ^d they did a 
i;TCat work for England. As we* shall ^ee later, one 
of these church-statesmen, Stephen Langton, ha^ 
mucl? to do with obtaiifing for us our Magna Carta. 
Crhe C hurc h., then, gave us the beginnings of’our 
national unity; she did much to give us peace at^ 
home and a better sense of what was lawful and 
right; she gave us scholars, and she gave us states- 
men.^ 


III. — THE UNION OF ENGLAND • UNDER 
THE ICINGS OF WE^JSEX. ALFRED 
AND THE DANES. 

^^ut of the number of little S^xon kingdoms which * 
existed at first in England, it happened that*now*one 
and then another grew more powerful than Rise of 
its neighbours, and held a vague kind of Vesscx. 
sway over the rest. First of all Northumbria ob- 
tyfied such a position, and afterwards Mercia.\|When 
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tWs was sol, \ the- King of, Northumbria or Mercia w« 
called a {Ii<jtwalda,r6r overlord. Thug 
of Northui96]|.ia and Kin g Offa of Mercia w<^V calfed 
Bret walda's. ^n the" “year 800, however' a new king- 
dom rose' to the chief power. This was WesseK- 
Egbert, its king, first subdued, Kent and Sussex, and 
thus mad^ hilhself master of England south of the 
'Thames; then hfi attacked the Mercians, and defeatejd 
and slew their king in battle, so the Mercians becam^!' 
his subjects. Soon afterwgirds Northumbria submitted 
to him also. * 

Thus under Egbert England was aijited. 3 > With 
«him begins the history of <?ur kings,*" for with four 
exceptions^ every king who has sat on fhe throne of 
England till tjie present day- has had Eg’oert’s blood 
in his veins.. So Ithe overlordship of Wessex is of 
f^r greater interest in «our history than ^-that of any 
other kingdom which came belore it. 

It is likely, however, that Wessex might have risen 
. only to fall again, like Northumbria and Mercia, but 
for an event which forced the necessity of union upon 
all England. This event is the coming of the Danes. 

The Danish invasion was much like the invasion of 
the Saxons themselvss, and the <ie)v-comers inflicted 
* Danirh Unloads on the Saxotis almost the same evils that 
besitn, 787 .) < the Saxons had inflicted on the Britons. 
At first the Danes were mere plunderers, landing from 
their shijjs, sacking monasteries and burning towns. 
At tHe .approach of an enemy they embarked again 
and made' off with their spoil. By degrees they grew 
bolder; they came in greater numbers, and ventured 
farther inland; they even began to settle in the coun- 
try, and so successful were they that by 869 they had 


I The exceptions are Canute, the two Harolds, and William the ConqueiS''- 
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subdued Northumbria and East ^ngUa^and seemed 
to become 'masters of thh whole Gentry. The 
kingdom* of Wessex alone was* left 99 resist them. 
Fortunately 'al, this time there appeared a^axon herp- 
Jdng who was equal to the task.j • • • * 

* tThis was Alfred, grandson of Egbert Even bfefore 
he became king, whife yet a boy of eighteen, he had 
helped his brother in a year’s hard war- . .. . ^ 

^1a#e against the Danes. * No fewer *than ., ^r!Sr 

six battles were fought, and it was not till the last 
that thfe men of Wessex ‘were *able to win 'a great 
victory &t A|hdown. In this battle Alfred was held 
'to have ^^od the chief hbnoqrs by •his* skill ai]|^ 
bravery.^ * * 

>.Xhe Danes were dri^en'back foi-fhe time, but they 
were not conquered.=*^'’Early in Alfreifs fleign a great 
host of tl^m under (juthrym poured* into ’Wessex. 
Thay took London jand Winchester, and defeallld 
Alfred again and again, till he was forced to flee to 
a marshy spot in Somersetshire, calle(3 the isle o£ 
Athelney. But though all seemed lost, Alfred did 
not despair. He gathered the men of Devon and 
Somerset, "iand, marching against Guthrum, defeated 
him at Ethandun^ drove hin^ to take refuge in his' 
stockade at Chippenham, «uft:ounded hipi there, and 
compelled him to submit by starving hiimout.' *• 

C The treaty of Wedmore, which Alfred and Guthrum 
made, divided England into two parts by a line drawn, 
roughly speaking, froih Chester to Lon- of ^ 

don. South and west of this Alfred ruled; 87& 

the north and east remainecf to Guthrum and the 
Danes.i Eutjljithium hfld„ to acknowledge Alfred 
as lord, and It o be come a Christ ian K and as the Danes 
were not very different from the Saxons in race and 
^{leech, even the inhabitants of the Danelagh — the* 
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, district in vhjch ^/le Danes held swfty* — were able 
again to ert|^y peace/ More than 6nce«in his. reign 
Alfred hafl to,take up arms afresh against hordfes of 
igvaeders, bit Tie always overcame them. A Nors^. 

. poet sang—, » 

“ They got hard blows instQad &f shillings, 

‘ And the axe’s weight instead of tribute 

So they began to ihink that Alfred was best left alone.' 

• Alfred showed that he was a bold warrior by over-^ 
comingThe Danes; te alscf showed that he waft a wise 
Alfred a statesman by not trying to do too mifch. JTe 
Statesman. saved<< Wessex and '•though lie\had for a 
‘^time to give up the^ north and east, ^t was only lor 
a time. His sons- and granti^ons were destined^ to 
recover all that had -been lost. Had Alfred done no 
more than to save the English from being overthrown 
aKogether, we should rememb^;r him as one of the 
greatest of our kings. But he did many other things 
besides overcoming the Dancs.^ 

’ As to-day we think of the British navy as the chief 
among our many national glories, we should remem- 
Alfrcd makes ber that we owe the beginnings of this 
*a Navy. navy to Alfred. Although the vSaxons had 
been great sailors bef^ie They caihe to Britain, yet 
when^ they (?ame they lost their l®ve for the sea. But 
, Alfred saw that the ‘best way to keep off the Danes 
was by fighting them at sea, and so he built ships 
bigger' and faster than the Danish ships, took into his 
service Prkian, Welsh, and even Danish sailors to 
teach his men, and at last was able to guard the shores 
of England more or less eifectualiy from foreign in- 
vaders.) He was the first to show what ^e all recog- 
nize now, that if Britain is supreme at sea she has 
‘ little to fear. ) 
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, Alfred dedbrves tp be jemembered /dr what he did 
to keep his ^alm safe ; yA no less honour i$ due Tor 
• Alfted as a ** make it w'efl-gbverhed. 

abdC^e' set in order the lawshand took such 
a Teacher.* . go6d cate that they should be kept, that' 
in later days, when troubles came again, men longed ° 
for the “ laws King Alfred ^He was a scholar, 
ahd wished to teach his people.ji^ He desired that^ 
every freeborn youth “Jihould abide at his bbok tHl ^ 
he can well understand English writing”. In order ^ 
thht they should har/e books to read, he .fiimself. 
translated books for them — books o n *V e hgion , on 
^gfOgiapTiyJiih histoiy ; and hd caused ts bff written,' ' 
arid perhaps himself helped to write, th*e A^glo-Saxon 
Chronicle:) Thus^ as Caedmdn is the father of English 
poet^, Alfred is the father of English prose. 

In 901 ‘Alfred died,)bu^ his work did not die with 
hifti. (His son, Edward the Elfler, reconquered 'the 
AlftedV Sons Danelagh as far as the Humber.^ , His 
Grand- grandsons restored the Saxon power over 
sons, 90 t- 9 §^ Northumbria, and even induced the Scots 
to accept the Saxon king as father and lord! Thus 
England was again united under' a Saxon king. The 
Danes had been beaten ; they had settled down quietly 
under Saxon rule; they had intermarried with the 
Saxons, had grown like them ih speech, and were 
-hardly to be told as* a separate race.> All seemed 
well. It was hardly possible to imagine a better sign 
‘•for the ‘iutdre than this, that* Edred, the youngest 
of Alfred’s three grandsons, was chosen king by a 
WitaA in which S^xoris, Welshmen, and Danes all 
sat peaceably side by side as members of one realm. 
But the Danish invasions were not yet over. Fresh 
troubles were not very far off. J 

* c 
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IY.«— T^E .FABL of TfiE feAXONS. EI^G- 
• Land under foreign*, rule. 

DAN^S AND NORMANS? • 

m • ^ 

Alfred himself stands out as the toweridg landmark 
of the period we Hhve followed. But his greatness is 
apt to mislead us. He does not sl!and The Gicat « 
%lpne. ^JBe is only one of a ra^e of kings, Saxon Kings, 
all most capable rulers, who, were Alfred out of sight,, 
might ^ch deserve to be galled a hero. It is. not tqp 
much td sayf that(Yor nearly a hundred and eighty 
years (8ogj^78) every ting, save one that jsat on the 
throne of Wessex deserved to bfe callecf a great mai^ 
and, in addition, during* the last forty years these 
kings had the - • •• - - 

— Dunstan. 
lan^ j) but \he 
trast. 

Tt opens ominously with murder. The young king 
Edward, riding past his stepmother’s castle at Corfe; 
halted at the door and asked for a cup of wine. The 
treacherous queen brought it herself, and while the 
king was drinking it, made one of her men stab him* 
in the back, that Her own son*Ethelred might get the 
throne. For eight-^nd-thirty* years Eng;land was to 
regret that deed, for Ethelred’i^ reign proved one of 
the worst in her history. 

(^Ethelred’s name of the Unready or Re^elegs — th^^ 
is to say, The Man of Ill-Counsel ” — apj;fy describei^ 
him. Hg was selfish, idle, weak. He allowed Etkdied, 
his nobles to quarrel among themselves. The 978-I0I6. 
Danes saw the weakness of the realm and began their 
raids afresh. Ethelred was foolish enough to reverse 
the plan which Alfred had followed with such success.* 


I advice or the greatest aaxpn statesman 


period^.which follows offers a sad ccgj- 
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Instead of jjard blows*he gave them. shillings, and 
irihd to buy them 6ff with the Daniegeld,/a lax which 
he made^lii^s luckless subjects pay. Th*s bf course 
onlx attracted? fresh swarms of Danes^ One ban^^ 
f©llowec( another, al| clamouring for Danegeld. CThen 
Ethelred^ h&virlg by his first act_brought the Danescs. 
into England, made them lasting foes by his second. 
Jie'had recours^e to treachery. Suddenly, in a time of . 
truce, he caused all the. Danes on whom he ccwald l^y 
hands to He murdered. This “Massacre of St.*' 
Brice’s Day” drew doY/n on him the whojis might 
of the Danish kingdom^, for among tte victims so 
foully slain were the sister X)f t^e Danish khyj, Syxyn, , 
-and her husband.^ ‘ “ f ^ 

(Ethelred, like all wea-k kings, was a prey to b^d^ 
favourites. ^The man he chose as his'^riend - was a 
prince qf traitors — Edric. 'Almost the first act 
^ of this friend was'co betray his master by per- 
suading the Witan to offer the Ihrone of England to 
the Danish king. London alone stoutly held out for 
Ethelred, tilj it heard that the miserable man had 
''deserted his post and had fled to Normandy. The 
nation then made Edmund, his son, king. He was 
young and brave, as his name “Ironsides” tells us, 
and might have driven out Canute, who led the 
Dane?. Five battles h^ fought, qnd was successful in 
them‘all; but in the i^ixth)^dric, who had come over 
to his side, deserted him again on the battle-field, and 
caused his defeat. (Not contend with that, a year later 
’ tlie traitor Edric got Edmund murdered, and in^ de- 
spair the nation chose the Dane Canute as tbeir king.") 

Thus alii Alfred^s work was overthrown. Yet 
^'jCanute, though a foreign conqueror, was a good 
king. He ruled sternly, but fairly; he gave England 
.the peace which was sadly needed. He married 
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Ethel red’s Svidow, and so joined himself to the^ old. 
rc^al family.; he employed Eng^lisTi and Danes Canute 
alilce; ahd«ht slew the treacherofls Edjip.' ije the Dane, 
^ felt so certain of the loyalty of his new suljjects 
that he was able to send home*all tjis D^pish army,' 
save a small bod^-guard. This shows us that he was* 
lo]^fid> just as the old story of his relyke^to the ’flutter- 
ing courtiers who urged him to forbid the tide to 
Come*any farther, show^ us that hef was w ise.} 

Neither of Canute’s sons lived long, so that in 1042 
the Witan had to chooi^ a frgsh king. The choice 
f^ll on*Edw€rd, second son*of Ethelred the Unready. t- 
Edwa^xf, J)ie Confeiisor,* as he was <:alled, though a 
pious, well-meaning man, was destined to bring Eii^ 
land under another ^foi^ign power. ye Edward, the 
had been brought up in Norrpand^, and Confessor, ' 
he was much fonder of Normans than » 

hij own subjects. Jfe maefe a Norman Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and promoted others to be bishpps and , 
carls; worse than this, he had even giVen some sort 
of promise to William, the Duke of Normandy, that 
he would leave him the crown of England at his death. 
All this favouring of foreigners made Englishmen very 
angry. . • ^ 

When EdwSira died, Ipavmg only a great-nephew 
of ten years old to follow him, the Wita^i, anx^us for 
a strong ruler, and for one who would hate Harold, 
the Normans instead of favouring them, put 1066 . 
Harold, s on of the Saxon Earl Godwin , on the th 7 oae^.*\ 
But William of Normandy, as we ha.ve* seen, had 
already* been aiming at thfe crown. And further, 
unluckily for Harold, it had happened that he had 
once been 'wrecked on the coast of Normandy and 
thrown into prison. Before the duke would let ^im 
•go, he had made him swear that he would do his ^iest 
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.to ffet William chosen* king on Edward’s death. 
WiUiam nov declaifed •that Harold .was false to his 
oath, and fliad^^ready^an army of Normans t6 inWde 
England and<iethrone him. , ^ 

• Elven this; fatal moment, { while l/Villiam was 
“preparing ni5 fleet and mustering thousands of sol- 

En lish Normand/ alone but from 

Di^nion; all parts of France, England was not united. , 
Harold’s hrothes Tostig, whom he had^driveij ’ 
into exile, suddenly landed in Northumbria, 
bringing* with him the King of Norway and ^ host 
of Norse warriors. Harold had to manch nfcrth to 
fight them., Hf met them* at eStamford^BVidge and 
fiuferly defeated them.* Tostig and the Norwegian 
king were both slain.* The vast army which came in 
-three hundrecl ships was so shattered that twenty-four 
.were enough to scarry it away. 

k was a great victory,* but iU was Harold’s Isj^t. 
While he was away the wind shifted from the north- 

* west to the ^uth, and Duke William was able to 
land with, it is said, a hundred thousand men at his 
back. “Had I been there,” cried Harold, “they 
had never made good their landing.” He hurried 

-His army southward, but even pow, with the enemy 
on English shore, EdWn^ and Mofcar, Earls of 
North^bria^and Mercia, would .not help him, but 
loitered behind till too Jate. 

The battle that was to decide England’s fate was 
j/o4ight pfear. Hastings on the c 14th October, io66, 
iBattle of H^tpld drew up his men on a hill, and 
lHastinE;s. strengthened his position with entrenchments. 
His soldiers fought on foot; his body-guard in the 
centre were mostly with two-handed axes or 

long swords, but on the wings he had some hastily- 
raised levies, some armed with clubs, some with* 
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spears^ some ^ith scythes. The c^uke hafl a splendid 
fqrde of mail-clad cavalry arfd i number ofrarchers. 

«TKe li^oilnans began the attack, ifeither the 
Narrows nor th# charges of horsemen cbufd shaker the 
English. Man after man of Wflliani^s knights 
went down under^the English kxes. The day wore 
on towards afternoon, and still Harold held .his 
eround.) Had he had with him the warriors who 
nad fallen at Stamford Bridge, or ^en the lingering 
forces of Edwin and Morcar, he might have worn*- 
(But st^denly some of his ill-trained levied ruined 
him. The^ mike pretended •to be retreating. Many 
of the E»iglish left their posit^pn to pursue the f(je. 
whom they thought beaten. William ordered his* 
men to wheel abouti^arftl charge. The English, 
caught in the open ground, were nh match for the 
Norman gavalry, who cut^ them doWn with ease. 
Thsn William led Ws knights to a fresh charge On 
the body-guard who *had stood firm by Harold. 
Although desperately outnumbered, these stood firm 
till Harold himself was mortally wounded by aii 
arrow in the eye. Then at length the wall of shields 
was broken; the English guard were overpowered 
and slain where they stood^ and as the sun was 
setting, Duke Wifliam found Jiimself the victor^ 

Shakespeare has written — ^ ^ 

• 

“ This England never did— nor never shall— 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror* , 

But when it first did help to wound itself”. ^ 

The pertod of English history which we have fol- 
lowed in this chapter gives us a striking example 
of this. TVice in ninety years England at a 
conqueror’s feet. It was not for want of valopr. 
None could be braver than Edmund Ironsides or 
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Harold. Nfene coyld do more than ^ve their lives 
for their ccKintry, and^th^ English army at Hastihgs 
poured oWt itsobioocl like water for its kfhg. It was 
notHhe -opeh drnemy that was to be feared, but th& 
familiar '^nejid'j not the Dane or Norman, but the 
recreant Englishman. . The falsen^s of Ethelred, the 
treachery ofr Ed^ic, the rebellion of Tostig, the half- 
heartedness of Edwin and Morcar — t hese were the ^ 
true causes of the Saxori dowhfall. . 


V.— NORMANS AND ENGLISH: FEUDALISM. 

After the battle of Hastings William marched 
slowly towards London. He,, might have expected 
William L, that ‘‘the country of Alfred and Edmund 
1066-1087* • Iroilsides wou^fl not submit after one defeat 
oftly. ( But the English were stiU quarrelling among 
themselves. And so, though the Witan chose Edgar 
Atheling, the grandson of Edmund Ironsides, to 
William Succeed Harold as king, yet in a short 
offered the time they found it hopeless to resist further. 

An embassy, with Edgar himself at the 
^ head of it, pame to William and offered 

him the crown.''^ Thus g^WUliam was able to say that 
he ruSed, noc as a conqueror, but as the lawful king, 
elected by the Witan. 

jThis was a great advantage, but William was still 
in i vei*y difficult position. H(5 had two things to do: 
the first, * to subdue the English thoroughly ; the 
second, to -keep his own Norman followers Contented 
and obedient, to reward them, and yet not make them 
so strong that they could revolt against himi He 
ha^J, in fact, to keep himself master of both Normans 
‘and English alike. 
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His first str6ke<was to declare J;hat allf those who 
had* fought against him at Mayings were rebels, and 
, tliat flieir ’estates were forfeited toTiim. .XhilS 
Hie became master of almost all the lacndt in .dow»thc ' 
the south of England ; and when iQ- latejj^ Engjisli.^ 
•years the English in the north and west rebelled 
against him, he puniShed them by tajjing away tfieir 
lands also. These vast estates he used to reward bis 
^ormaV followers. And eveir when^an Englishman’s 
estates w^re not taken from him, he was obliged to. 
pay a l£^ge fine, and tp adfnit thg.t the land was really 
tha king’s aira not his ownj that he was the king’s 
tenant aftrf yassal, and therefore bound to serve 
him. • • * ^ • 

Thus was set up iij E^ngland* what i^ called the 
“Feudal System”. To unclerstgind this. we must fix 
our eyes i\pon the land^ for ^he land was ther 
basis of it all.,; Thcyking at the head was Systcim 
the owner of all the land. He granted large 
estates to his nobles and barons, whoT were called 
tenants-in-chief, and who were bound by these grants 
of land to fight for the king if he called on them to 
do so. The tenants-in-chief in their turn granted 
parts of their estates to their followers, who were also* 
bound in their turn to qjbey; the tenants-in-chief as 
their superiors. And below all classes ofc free tenants 
were a vast number of serfs who had very small 
holdings of land,, some five, ten, twenty, or thirty 
acres, and who had in return for this* toiwoi^c upoji«, 
their lord’s land, and to cultivate it for hipj.'*^ 

Thus all men were divided into ranks.. We.may 
think of it all as a sort of pyramid; hosts of serfs at 
the bottom t)wing obedience to their lords who' held 
the land ; next a large number of minor tenants owijig 
Obedience to the tenants-in-chief; and then a smalU 
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number of^ tenant§-in-chief, the earlS and barons^ 
owing obedience to the dne king at the top. .It 
the land d^hiah bouTid them all together! Everyone, 
hack rights 6r duties which depended fi»n the way he 
was coiwjgcted. with the land. The king was the 
master of all because he was master of all the land ; * 
the .barons werc^his “vassals”, subject to him, because 
they held his land ; but they were lords over the serfs, 
because these dicf not hold land as freemen at all. 
c It is easy to see that the English came off badly in 
this arrangement, (^s th*e Norman ffiendr^ of the 
Many English king were ffut at the top, ^ the 'English 
become Serfs.^ naturally sank to the bottom!’ Those 
"'who in days before the Conquest had been free, 
though they were owners c^nly of very small estates, 
now found theihselves reduced to bein^ serfs, or, as 
they were sometimes called, villeins.^> 

•We must see what this mea?nt for them. (ln^*the 
first place, they were no longer free. They were 
bound' to the land and could not leave it. 
They were forced to work three or four days in 
each week on their lord’s estate, without being paid 
for doing so. They could not give their daughters in 
marriage without their ^lord’s leave. And beyond all 
this, they were in his powe*-. He could punish them 
almoi^ as hft chose by fining them, or causing them 
to be flogged, and they could not get any redress. 
This was bad enough, but it was made worse by the 
irfect that their lords were almost always foreigners. 
The Norrtians despised the English.^ (They called 
thenv,“dogs of Saxons”, and treated them wbrse than 
dogs. They did not understand the English tongue, 
and paid no attention to what the English said or felt. 
William might pretend that he had, after all, only ^ 
taken the place of Harold on the English throne, but 
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to^the English he ^was . indeed a cohtjueror, and a 
very hard cenqueror^i • . . . * ; 

The Ervglisli might think their new position a bad 
*one^ and so ^indeed it was, but it might have been 
w^ii' ir% woTfSe; we shall see that it became so 

a ftSte when * the strong han4 of William and 

wef the bJs ^ sons was remoVed. The fact was 
that William ruled sternly, but he ruled 
all ‘alike. He had been liimself a feudal vassal ‘before 


*he became a feudal king. As Duke of Normandy he 
had been so strong jn his own dominions "?hat he 
could disobey his superictr, the King of "E ranee, alto- 
gether. He was not willing to let his b«.rons be 
as troublesome to him in England as he Irlmself had 
been to the, King of Franco, iio he did three very 
wise things. « 

First: He haed to givejhis barons much land, but 
he^gave them it in scattered estates, not all together. 
Thus, tf a baron wished to re6el against the king, he 
could not cqlrect his forces in one place ; and he had 
always jealous neighbours round him, who would 
keep a watch on what he did. 

Secondly; William assembled all his tenants at 
‘ Salisbury, and made them swear that they would obey 
Oath at the king first,and their lords after; thus, if 
Salisbury, some lord wished to lead an army of his 
followers against the king, they would reply that their 
first duty was to obey the king. 

. 1 ^ And thirdly: William caused a great inquiry to be 
made, in whigh was set down all the land of England 
Dom sda ^ Owned it, and what it was worth, 

® so that he ihight know exactly what was 
due to him, and so that no one should be able to 


dispute over it.. This inquiry was called the Domes- 
day Survey, and it was so thorough, that it even tells 
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US how many villeins, and oxen, apd sheep, and pigs, 
aad* mjlls^ and fish-ponds tiler# were on every estate 
, in.’ England.^ 'Many people thought it , was •unworthy 
of a king to inquire into things like fhese. 0ne 
writer says “it is shame to be tdling. he diJ 
•not think it shamg to be doing it”. William, how- 
ever, did not feel any'shame in finding out all about 
his kingdom, in order to rule it well. 

* et V^fth all the care he took 'NA/^lliam could not 
es^cape trouble. The English rebelled against him,% 
and hii No^an barons* rebeyed against Vaiiam^s 
hiip, ana evefi his eldest soft allied himsqlf Troubles. 

» with the«KSng of France against him* So Willian^. 
spent muclv of his time in fighting, which was after 
all what he loved bei^.^®For kings and, barons in 
those days thought that the chief, business of life was 
fighting. j,They despised thgse who st^cd ptjaceably 
at l^me. ,, At last, ayWilliam was watching his mA 
burn the French town of Mantes, the horse on syhich 
he was riding was frightened by a bfazing beam^ 
which fell near it, and reared. The king was thrown 
so hard against the pommel of his saddle that he 
suffered injuries of which he died a few days aften^ 
(william 11. , who is called "Rufus — the Red — from 
his appearance, was a steni, hg.fd man like his father, 
but far less just. > He made his chanceilor, R^nulf 
Flambard, take much money from his people, who 
got to hate him and his chancellor; and William IL, 
indeed the next king put Ranulf FlambardI 1082-109^^ * 
to death. William Rufus quarrelled als®'with the 
Church, it happened that he fell ill, and as he thought 
he was dying, he wished to try to atone for his sins ; so 
he appointed* Anselm to the Archbishopric Quarrel with 
of Canterbury, a see Avhich he had been Anselm, 
keeping vacant in order to get its revenues for hinV 

• (X6«6) c 
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self. Ansilm was a good, gentle monk;' and to those 
who brought the neVirs of his appointment he said, 
Will yjeu QQuple 'me, a poor weak old ^rfieep, lib tjiat , 
fiexce young bull the King of Englanfi?” Yet when 
'he was^^nce inade •archbishop, he soon showed that 
he would ^riot submit to the king when the king was 
acting wrongly. He refused • to pay the king for 
giving him the archbishopric, and rebuked him for 
his ill-deeds so sharply, that at last the km*g gre^® . 
V. furious, and would have murdered him had he dared.Hlt 
So, having provoked hib subjects agd hij; barons 
and the Church by his* severity and greediness -qfter 
money, hje was not regrettedri when he, Was^ killed by 
' cin arrow while hunting in the New Forest.) 

(Henry I., who followed Rufus, was also a strong 
king, and ^not a merciful one. He kept his elder 
Henry I*, ' brother, Duke Robert of Normandy, in 
lW-il35. prison till he died. Qnce when he thojixght 
the men who coined his mOney were cheating him, 
he ordered •the right hand of every one of them to 
' be cut off. His barons rebelled against him, but he 
always overcame them. He kept such strict order 
in England that he was called the Lion of Justice. 

* This alone would have made his English subjects 
like him, but they wer^e still moire pleased when he 
married M^ilda of Scotland, who was descended from 
the old kings of 'Wessex. The Norman barons 
laughed at the king, who, they thought, was lowering 
» himself by niarrying a Saxo®, one of the race they 
despised.^ , They nicknamed the royal pair “Farmer 
Go^ric apd his cumfner Godgifu”. Bui when a 
Norman king could marry a Saxon wife, it was clear 
that the two races would not remain separated much 
longer. 
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VI.-»-THE WORST EVIBS t>F FEUDALISM* 

. AND THE* RESTORATIOf^ OF.^FfDER. 

In the last .chapter we have seen ffnglajyi con-^ 
quered, we might even say enslaved, it seems 
strange that after fhe -first few years ^he* Peppic want 
' English made no effort to get free. It was the King to 
Nowr^n barons who made the Abel- ^ strong. • 
lions. “But”, we are tempted to ask ourselves, 
the people hat^ a king as they hated William Rufus, 
wh)|^ did not tley combine with the barons to drive 
Jiim out?”* ft would ha^^e been easy, of.coiyse; why 
was it not done? The answer fs, that?i^nglishmen* 
feared the Norman barons «nuch more than they dis- 
liked the king. And tliey were right.' R^fus might 
be bad, but a rule of the barons would be far wors^ 

^e^ry 1.^ son had Jpeen drowned)as he was trying^ 
to save his sister from off fhe wreck of the White Ship^ 
which a drunken steersman had run on the Casquets. 
Cfhe king wished to secure the throne for his 
daughter Maud, and during his lifetime ^ 
had made his barons swear to be faithful to her. 
But Maud had married Geoffrey of Anjou, who was 
hated as a foreignSr. Aj\d, • Resides, no one then 
ever thought a woman to be a fit pers 4 )n to Tule 
the kingdom. Thus, when Henry died the 
made Stephen king,^ 

Stephen was a grandsi)n of William the CjDnqyeror^ 
so he had some claim. He was also) the chronicler • 
tells uSjQia. mild man”j)so that it Stepheat 113S-1I54| 
might be hoped that he would make W* Chiactef. 
a good king. VBut the throne was no plafce for a mild 
man at this time.'^ What was wanted was a strong 
man who could keep order. V 
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£S teph enVained Jiis crowiLfeX tb® the barpns 

and the Church; but*^so6n he fell out with both,* and 
w •* ta«add fb his troubles Maiid^ landed with 
kn *army and laid claim to the kingdom. 
Tlfien*fccg^4n a. long civil war, which went on up and 
down the country, now one side winning, now the- 
other. At onf time Maud’s forces beat Stephen, and 
took him captive. So she for a time became ruler 
of England ; but she was so haughty that Hfet friends 
-soon deserted her, and then the war began afresh. 
At andther time, in^the depth of winte*", Stenhen had 
Maud closely besieged In OxfordA1Sh% only escsiped 
..by dressing herself all in white, slipping*OMt at night 
by a postern-gate, crossing the Thames on the ice, 
and fleeing across the snow. Then she gathered fresh 
forces and fought again.k ' t > 

^he fact was that tljp war went on because the 
barons had no wish to stop k. (When there was a 
Cruektes of dispute about the succession the king was 
tfi^Barons. sure to be weak, and the barons could d4i 
SL& they pleased. Thus, in Stephen’s reign England 
learnt what it really meant when the country was left 
to the mercy of feudal barons^ The chronicler of the 
time describes what ^hey did. ^ “They built castles, 
and filled them witl{ devils and evil men. They 
handed up men by the feet, ahd smoked them with 
foul smoke. Some were hanged up by their thumbs, 
others by the, head, and burning things were hung on 
their feet. They put knotted strings about their 
^ heads, ahd writhed them till they went into the brain.J 
They put men into prisons where adders And snakes 
and toads were crawling, and so tormented them. 
Some they put into a chest, short and narrow and 
not deep, that had sharp stones within, and forced 
men therein, so that they broke all their bonec>.” 
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l^hen Stephen* brought over foreigners from abroaij 
to^^b^ these behaved ’even worse, sacking, 

♦ burning, Spelling wherever they ^ent... “Men said 
that Christ .and his saints slept.” The* poor wcfe 
reduced to misery; many of them whos ^ h »ts had"* 
been burnt died of^old and hunger in the fields. It 
is no wonder that the nineteetft^ year% o4 Stephen’s 
rpign^ere known as the “ nineteen long winters , 
Maud’s son, who succeeded Stephen,^ 
had no light task to restore order again. The firsU 



‘^their eneifliies; Henry hsPd their castles pulled ^ 

down. Since they had held their own law- 
courts, it had often b^en •impossible for .the king’s 
subjects to get justice; Henry limited these cour^ 
and enforced the system of lys grandfather Henry iT, 
who«had sent his travelling justices on circuit 
round the country to bring all under the king’a.law, 
in the same way as the justices go round now to 
the Assizes. (Henry II. also 'began the use of a* 
juryVthat is to say, a body of men who were to 
say 'whether^in their opinion a man was guilty of a 
charge brought against him.^ i.He drove out the 
cruel foreign soldiers who h^d tortured and plun- 
dered the people. •He took back by f#rce alt the 
crown lands which the weak* and foolish King 
Stephen had parted with. He prevented barons 
from coining their own money, and he pfut an end 
to private warl that is, to ^ one baron -attacking 
another ifrith a private army* on account* of some 
private quarrel^ 

(Henry wa6 determined to/ b^sjnaster in his own 


kingdom; and his people 


him up, because 


tHey saw that many masters, such as the barons, wei^ 
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for harder 'to serve than one king* 'But there was 
Powtt of ^another body fn England besides the.bal-o^s 
the OuifcW wh^ch was growing much *t6o 'powerful. 
This was the 'Church^ It was the Church, led by 
^^tepheftlsubrother, 'Henry of Winchester, which had 
put Stephen on the throne. When Stephen quarrelled 
with the Church, it was mainly by its influence that 
he had been dethroned, and Maud made Lady of 
England in his place. ‘It was the Church, again, that 
^^ad brought about the treaty which ended the war, 
and had given the throne fo Henry II. 

Besides this there was another thing which dis- 
^oleased the kkig. [William the Conqueror had given 
"chufchmen and leave for churchmen to** be tried in the 
the Law. Church’s own courts under the law of 

the Church.' I'his meant that there were two systems 
of law iif the country — the king’s law and the Church’s 
law, and they were very different. For examph, a 
layman who committed a murder was hanged, but 
^if a cleric committed a murder, all that could be done 
to him was to shut him up in a monastery, for the 
Church’s courts had no power to give sentence of 
death; and men said that the Church courts often 
let off offenders very lightlyX We might think that 
clerical murderers were* rare, ^ but the king’s justices 
complained* that since Henry’s kccession more than 
a hundred murderefs had escaped justice on the 
ground that they were clerics. The truth was, that 
tfee term cleric included not only parish priests and 
monks, btlt all who were engaged in any way in the 
service of the Church; and some of thesfi led evil 
lives. 

CTo bring the Church more under his power, Henry 
made his chancellor, Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
yanterbury.^ Becket and the king had been great 
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friends. We' are Ipid “ they Wjoulc^ fday together lil^ 
boya of one .ag#^, and i dffenty no doubt 
.thought tfiab A careless courtier, *as B^tckefi “““* 
geemed, who wpre gay clothes and hunted*and- jested,^ 
would be ready to do what his friend tlje l^gwished" 
in Church matters|)^ 

(The king was mistaken. As soon gs Becket was 
made^rchbishop he changed his life altogether: he 
fieeam^ st>lemn and pious, instead of aiding the 
king he opposed him5 His action seems cantanker*. 
ous, but^it w^ not so in feality, (He feared* that if 
clegcs were put under the power of the ordinary 
law, they»i^ould lose much of their iaduance with 
the people.^) To* do what Henry asked was in fact* 
to weaken the power pf the Church, (ancj this as a 
churchman Becket honestly felt, that' ha could not 
do. Accordingly when the king desired to have 
the «lergy tried in thie royal courts, Becket refused 
to agree. Henry flew into a rage, and drove Becket 
out of the kingdom^ 

(Bor six years the quarrel continued. Then it was 
agreed that Becket might return if he would let by- 
gones be bygones. But Becket did not keep to this ; 
he began to interfere in what^had been done in his 
absence. Henry was a very .passionate manOwho, 
when he was angry, •would even fling himself down 
on the floor, and bite the ruslfes which were then 
used instead of carpets. COn hearing^ what Becket 
had done, he cried out furiously, “Are »here none 
of the cowards eating my bread who will <rid me of 
this turbtflent priest?” Four 'knights who 
heard him set off for Canterbury, followed Mtudeted, 
Becket into the cathedral, and hewed him ‘— 
down with their swords as he stood by the steps of 
tlte altaro ' 
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^ (Everyone was Ijomfied at such a' wicked murder, 

and thought that keftry was respansibIe.foT. it. 
Becket Jh^as *^,regaAied as a martyr ‘ awd^ a ‘saint,,. 
" atehough ntost of his life had been more remarkable 
‘^for ambition than holiness.'^ Men went on pilgrimage 
to his tomb, since it was believed that miraculous 
cures werei wrought there. Even Henry himself, 
proud king as he was, went to the tomb, and^,j 3 ared 
his back to be Scourged by the monks as a^ sign that 
^Jcie repented. But the evil effects of his own passionate 
words and his follo^yers* barbarous action did not end 
here. CThe king had to give up his attempt to bring 
the clergy under the ordinary^* law ^and tHre.5 hundred* 
years passed before clergy were made liable to be 
tried for crimes, an’d punishejd for them in the same 
way as ordinarjr mep. 

What we have to notice in the reign of. Henry II. 
is the restoration of order in the country. The rking 
strove to make all persons subject to. the crown; to 
make the law supreme over all — powerful nobles and 
‘ churchmen alike. In his first object he was successful, 
in the second he failed. But he failed, not because 
what he was attempting was unwise or unjust, but 
because he was put in the wrong by the foolish 
violence of those who {bought they were helping him. ^ 


VII.— ENGLISH KINGS ABROAD. 

• ' KICHARD THE CRUSADER. 

« «. 

,,, Henry II. was a great restorer of law anti order in 
H,,, England ; ' we think of him as the strong 
Fotripi king who saved his people fiVDm the harsh 
rule of feudal barons. But to men of 
•'Us own day, that was very fat from being ibe most 
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^remarkable thing him. To •them he was a 

great king, who owneH wider dominions tharf ever 
a king*V)f Bnglaftd had ruled before.* The ‘greater 
'Part of Wales owed him obedienee; ^ and^ne of 
Henryks Jjarans named Strongbow had crossed into 
Ireland, and had made most o^ the Irish chieftains 
submit to* hijn, so that Henry ruled over the Pale, 
the district round Dublin, and was in name iing of 
the rest of Ireland too. Then he was successful m 
^his wars against the Scots. His soldiers had captured 
the Stottish king, iViHia-Vn the Lion, fft Alnwick, and 
Henry did not allow Ifim to go till he'had done bom- 
age for his dominiops; that was intended te show that 
the Scotch king held his kingdom* as a grant from * 
Henry. .Thus Henry nfighf claim to be lord also 
over Scotland^ But beyond all this he ruled over 
more 6f France than fhe French king ^himself ; he 
*was master of the whole of the west coast of Fiance, 
froip the English Channel to the Pyrenees. 

We noticedj^he marriage of Henry I. with a Saxon 
princess as a sign that Saxons and Normans were 
beginning to think of themselves, not as two separate 
races, but one people. In Henry II. ’s reign the union 
became more complete. The two languages were 
mingling into one. J^rom the mixture of Norman- 
Fr^ch and the Saxon speech we get our own tongue.N 
It is curious to think that, just at this time when 
the races were uniting to form England, our kings 
were • growing more and more foreign, and more 
• and more occupied with affairs outside England. 

This seems all the more strange, becatfee Henry's 
son,(Richard I., is often taken as the type of a Briton. 
Richard L, H is very name — the “Lion-heart" — makes 
1189 1199 . us think of the British Lion. His strength, 
nis daring against odds, his rough good-nature, his 
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love of adventure* all are tna^^what we are proud « 
of in. Briton^ to-day And yet* this typical kfti^ is, in 
» way, more of a foreigner than any other king who 
' has ruled ovej ut. Out of his reign of fen* years be** 
only spent seven months in England. .Yet^^e-f^n if 
v ^itglishmen did no^ see much of their king, he 
^showed the world outside what an Elighsh king 
could dp^ and he made the name of our nation re-_ 
nowned among all the best warriors of fiurope. 

CAs soon as he came to the throne he made up his < 
mind to join the|great army ot Crusaders that had set 
out to deliver the Holy City, Jertisalem, from Ridiaid's 
the Saracent). To get moftey to pay his men 4iitMa<Je. 

^e let off William* the Lion from the duty of giving 
the homage which Hen^y H. had’ won. We shall 
see by and by how important this became.* But for 
the present QLichard was read)ito sell an/thing^ He 
even said in joke: “ I Would have sold London itself * 
if I could have found a rich enough buyer”. 

When Richard reached the Holy Land* he found 
the Crusaders doing very badly. They were trying 
to take Acre, but were making no headway with 
the siege. With Richard once on the spot all was 
changed. The Lioy -heart soqn showed that he 
deserved his name. He was. always foremost in the 
attack, risking his life like a common soldier, 19ut 
fighting with ten times the vigouf. In three weeks 
•Acre was taken. Duke Leopold of Austria planted 
his banner on the walls ^of it as if he had* taken it 
himself. Richard was not the man to allow the glory 
to be stoleft from him. He ordered the German 
banner to be cast into a ditch, and put his own in its 
place. But this act offended Leopold very much, and 
Richard had to pay for it later. , 

Id the meantime, however, all the Crusaders fol- 
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f lowed him as the ^Dest leader, and* he defeated the 
Saracen ‘hosts in two'^great battles.* Yet he ‘never 
captured Jerusalem, because the Frerfch' king wen4 
Thome- with His men, and left Richami Y^th too small 
an afhi)^ to do anything. He got within sight of the 
Holy City, but he could not heap to look at it. “ My 
eyes’^ he cned, “shall never behold it, if my arm 
may not reconquer it.^’ With that he turned hack. 

Then^iearing that his brother John was^plottiftg 
to take the throne of England from him, he started 
Richard's homewards. "“His ship, , however, was 
Captivity* wrecked, add he was cast ashore in the 
domain •'of the vei;y Duke ^f Austria wht)se flag ho 
had insulted at Acre. Leopold kepi him in prison for 
a time, and then sold hinf to, the Emperor, Henry VI., 
and he too Icept him captive. It was said that his 
prison* was discovered ^y a minstrel naiped Blondel, 
who passed outside singing a»<song of Richard’^ own, 
and. Richard answered by singing the song again. 

After some delay the king was ransomed, and 
returned to England. There he found that John had 
been asserting that he was dead, and was trying to 
make himself king in his place. But everyone hated 
John, who was mei^n and cunning and cruel; and 
they were delighted' to welcome Richard again. 
Rtehard Was too good-natured* to punish John. He 
despised him too iituch to be afraid of him. 

Richard’s death was much like his life. No soonei^ 
Was *he home than he bega« a war with the King of 
France, ^ho was trying to get for himself the districts 
in France which belonged to the English'crown. At 
last, while besieging the castle of^Cljaliiz, Richard 
was struck by an arrow in the neck^^fThe archer who 
^^shot it was brought before the dying king. Richard 
bade his oflicers send him away unharmed. It is Tsad 
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to think that they* did not obey tljJoiylers, but had the ^ 
unlucky man flayed alive. • * . ^ 

% Richard was Succeeded by his hfrothej^ohin, who 
was a very different kind of man. He could John, 
not keep his possessions in France, Richard 
had done, by dint of hard fighting, (he**" was too 
lazy and careless, besides, he was so treacherous 
that all^ disliked him, and few cared to fight for him. 
Hfe captdrdH and put to death his boy nifephew Arthur," 
a deed which made everyone shrink from Loss of French . 
him. Soi^Phily the French king had Possessions, 
little, difficulty *in reconquering all John’s land in 
France exoepl: a small piece in the sou1;Ji» 3J^d thus 
‘John’s nickname of Laddajid given him by his 
father years before, doubly fitted him. 

‘^John’s failure to keep his French pdSsegsions had 
great result^ in the history of our kiiigdon>. So 
long #s our kings wejie rulers over half of France • 
as well as over England, ‘they were inclined to pay 
little attention to English affairs; yet when these 
dominions oversea were losl| the king had to become 
an English king in reality as well as in name, and 
do what his subjects wantedj) We shall see in the 
next chapter that the people of England made John, 
who was the worst Iking Eygl^nd has ever known, 
give them something which has been of more import- 
, ance than anything else in the wh©le of our history. - 


VIII.— MAGNA CARTA; AND THE MAKINGS * 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

^ John, now •forced to stay at home in England,, 
soon succeeded in disgusting everyone by his be- 
hatriour. First of all he wanted to appoint a friena 
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^ of his as Archbish<L|J.of Canterbury/ But Pope Inno- 
' John and »cent III. 'thought John’s friend unworthy 
the Popft an^ choice Stephen Langton** ^ John flew into 
%a furious rage and swore he woyld never receive 
Langton. Innocent, however, would not give way 
either, ahd first he excommunicated John, and then 
put the realm under an interdict: that is to say, he^ 
forbade all services; the churches were closed; even 
the dead could not be buried in consecrated grofaiid. 
Then, as John was still obstinate, the pope invited 
the King of France to send over an f\rmy to put him 
off the throne. At last John gave way. In sign that 
he subrpitte^d he even gave^up his cro\frnito Pandulf, 
the pope’s legate, and received rt back from him 
as a gift from the popl^ Every Englishman was 
ashamed pf a king who could demean himself in this 
way. 

, John continued to gWern ^ badly that something 
had to be done. Accordingly Stephen Langton and 
the barons held a great meetin^to which they invited 
representatives from every shire to come and declare 
their grievances against the king, and consider what 
should be done t o restrain hi m. John tried to. c.QllfiCt 
forces, but he could do nothing. He had not to 
resist the barons alore;, he haa to meet the clergy, 
thft knights, and the citizens of the towns as well. 
Magna Carta, Indeed, everyone was united against him, 
and he had to give way. He met the 
barons at Runnimede, and t there he signed Magna 
Carta, the greatest charter of English liberties. 

We ipust notice particularly two things to which 
the king bound himself. 

(i) He was to take no tax except by common con- 
sent of the realm ; and this consent was to be given 
^in the Great Council, to which not only the greater 



I barons and chuVchmen were £9 l^lsummoned, but all 
those who held land from the khigf 
« ( 2 )* No one w^isr to be imprisoned 01 * punighed*^xcept 
.after trial by his^equals; and the charter adds, “to- 
none will we sell, to none will we deny right oi>jus- 

( These safeguard two most important Briti^ rights^; 
first, that the king may not take money, unless Parlia- 
mAii grant? it to him ; and secondly, that no man is 
to be punished without a trial, and that trial must be 
tefore a jury)y.j • ^ 

( Jot^n signed me charter and promised to obey it; 
he gave his jJromise because at the timg thgre was 
nothing else for him to do; and he gave Straggle 
it willingly, because from ths first he had over the 
not the slightest intention of keeping it 
lie got the pope to say that he was not bound by his 
oath,^Qne of those pie<;ies of papal interference that 
made Englishmen dislike the pope. {^In less than a 
year be and the barons were again at war. The 
barons even invited the French king's son into Eng- 
land to fight against John, and they offeied him the 
crown, but the struggle was stopped for the time by 
John’s sudden death.*) ^ 

The new king, Hen ry Vas a boy of nine 
years old, so untif he “grew up the baroes in the 
Great Council were able to govern# as they Heiuy IIL, 
wished. But when Henry became a man, 121^1272. 
he took the icins of pow^r into his own’hands.^ In 
many ways he was very different from John. Instead 
of being cldver and cunning and treacherous,, he w^ 
weak ^ a nd foolish. But he was like him in riiling 
badly, (jie trusted much to foreign favourites, and 
he spent a great deal of money in giving large sums | 
to the pope for things that could do no piossible good 
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to England. So iy. degrees men be^an to think that 
he too must be tor^d^to govern bettey:.) 

Thtf leacjer of« the ^arty who wanted ref6rni w§.s 
Simon de Montfort, Karl of Leicester, who had. 
Sundu de married the king’s sister. Henry at first 
Montfoft.* liked him. He had sent him to govern^ 
Guienne^^the one province -of France that still be- ^ 
longed to fengland. ( Simon was a good soldier and*! 
he had ruletf it well, but Henry grew t5red’of*hSm, 
and very meanly left Simon to pay from his own 
pocket the mone^ whi<fh he had sj^nt iri the king’s 
service.) • ^ ^ 

(Thu^; E^rl Simon carnet home in dfegwst, and put 
himself at the head of the barons*.) '5'hey assembled 
in a Great Councillor, as we may now call it, a Parlia- 
ment, foe thG word is first used in Henry III.’s reign, 
and arranged that all that the king did was to be over- 
looked by a committee of barons. (The king promised 
to keep these “ Provisioris of Oxford” as they were 
called, but he was as false as JohnJ (tie too got the 
pope to declare him quit of his oatn, and so nothing 
was left for Simon and his party but to go to war. 
Each side gathered forces, and they met at Lewes. 
Battle of The king’s army was bigger, but he lost the 
Lewes. day because his son Edward pursued after 
some fugitives too far. When he returned Simon 
had won the battle. Both Henry and Edward were 
made captive.) 

/Sjmop had no wish to sqize .the throne for himself; 
Simonas ' wanted to have the kingdom well 

Parliamerit, governed, so he called a Padiament. It 
865* is this Parliament which gives Simon a 

title to be remembered for ever as one of the makers 
of the British jeonstimUon.) 

HithertoOh^Sss^^bly which had helped the king 
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to govern Engtand had coA^i^ecl of barons and , 
churchm.en. But Simon was*not content with this; 
he sun imone Ais well two knight^ firpm^eack shire, 
and two cid^gnjij irom each citj. Here^fdlr the first* 
time we fiave the appearance in Parliament rf the 
*men who now conjpose the House of Commons. 
Simon may be called thfe founder of this 
(^Simpn governed well, but he could not prevent the 
bfrens wh6 should have supported hinf from growing 
jealous of his power. So after two years 
the king’s party raised a fr&h arjpy led by Evesham/^ 
Prin/:e Edward'. Simon was surrounded at 
Evesham anct kined,')fighting bravely in«the. 

* midst of his fc^lowers. 

He had set a good a^^antple. He had summoned 
the first Parliament, which contaiiied, as our parlia- 
ments do tOifday, lords, countyjnembers, and borough 
memhiers. But Simoivwas in a sense a rebel. It* 
might be that no king would care to imitate what, he 
had done; in this case nothing might ha^e come of 
his experiment. 

Curiously enough the man who followed Simon’s 
example, and made his new scheme the regular rule 
for governing England, was the very one Edward L, 
whom Simon regaraed as bis^jnost bitter 1272-1307. 
foe. The same Prince Edward, who had (Overthrown 
Simon at Evesham, adopted hi? measure when he 
became King Edward I. (In 1295 b e ga us ed to-be 
'Summoned a Pari iame»t> like Simon’s Parliament, 
including knights of the shire and citizens from the • 
towns ; an<f by doing so he settled for ever Modd • 
the question of who should sit in. Parlia- Parliament, 
ment.) From this time onward no one would think#, 
that a Parliament was properly formed unless it/ 
included these representatives of the people. (Thus 

• (X6g6) ^ 
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Edward’s Parliapiw of 1295 is ahvays called the 

“ Model • Parliamenl ”,yis it gave an. example ‘to all, 

others iSj copy.^ ‘ ' *• ’ < 

’ Of course^Parliament of those days differed much 

from* the Parliaments we know. Ot was one house, 

not two, Tor until Edward Ill.’s^reign both lords and 

commons«sat together. Now the commons are much 

the more powerfol, but then the lords held the chief 

power. Now” the monarch follows the* wishes Haf 

. Parliament in the choice of his ministers, then he 

did not consult itg wishes. Now Pfirliament meets 

every year, then it met less often.^) But thesQ are 

small differences. In natuae Parliameift «f to-day is 

of Par » C** refuses to allov/ the 

liament In the king* to take taxes, or to make laws 

^ with9ut its consent; and on occasion^ 

•we may ^nd(it putting ouj very great 

power. It could dethrone kings who governed badly.) 

For instance, it assisted to depose Edward I.’s own 

son, Edward II.; and, eighty years later, it put 

Richard II. off the throne, and made Henry IV. of 

Lancaster king in his place. CVVe cannot, indeed, 

say that it ruled England all the time, or that it 

undertook all branches of government as it does now; 

but whenever there was need to control a king, or to 

get- rid of ‘him, men looked to Parliament to perform 

the duty.) j 


IX.-THE ^GINPpNGSjDFLSaiIi 4 ^ 

Since it is during the reign of Edward I. that the 
affairs of England and Scotland become seriously 
'^entangled, it is convenient at this point to turn back 
and see what the kingdom of Scotland was, and how 
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it had been fbnnted. We shall' l^e/o notice : (i) how^ 
the i^ripus kingdoms had borne under one rule; 
(2) ho^' the £hglish language h&d spread** in the 
country; and (3^ in what way the kingj df England" 
had regarded it as a kingdom in some, sense sAbject 
to them. ^ 

Four separate districts have gone ,to*make up 
Scotland as it is now: the land of the Piets, which 
l 3 y» north &f the Forth and Clyde, ex&pt The Uniting 
Argyleshire ; the kingdom of the Scots Kingdom*.^ 
(originally an « Irish peopfe) ii\ Argyleshire; the 
kingdom called Strathclyde, which stretched origin- 
ally from«tIfe Clyde tcP the RiJjble, inhabited by 
* Britons — of this, however, only the northern part 
came into Scotch hands^ ahd last,* the district called 
Lothian, inhabited by Angles. Xhis* included the 
east coast 0/ Britain from th^ Forth to die Tees, but 
here, AS in the case ofi^'Strathclyde, the southern part* 
has fallen to England and not to Scotland. 

(.Union began with Kenneth MacAlpin, King of the 
Scots, who made himself ruler over the Piets also. 
This joined the two Celtic peoples,^ and 
though Kenneth’s power was certainly very MacAl^ 
slight in the far nojth, and only reached in 
the south to the Forth and we have here the 

. beginnings of Scotland, or Alban as it ^as caHed 
then. (The next step on the part of the kings of 
Gotland was to spread their authority over the 
kingdom of Strathclyde. These Strath- • Ci, Am de. 
Clyde Britons were, however, also attacked * ^ 

by the Eifglish in the south. Hence English aad 
Scots came into conflict, each claiming to be rulers 
over Strathclyddife At last Edmund of Wessex found* 
it wiser to miKhi&i^ds with the Scot^han to wage/ 
wdt against them Ht well aS'a^nst the Danes, so 
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.he made an allianj|e^with Malco lni*!. and (gave up 
to h«» Strathclyde.^ If was not very clear that 4t had 
ever been hje to ^ive, for the EnglisTic authority had 
'^never'beeh firmly established there ;c but in any case 
the Aorthern . part of Strathclyde was joined to the 
Scottish dominions, and by ioi,8 the King of Scot- ^ 
land was alsq. king there. ‘ 

^he last region to be added to the others was 
Lothian. Lothian was at first part of *the Saxfin 
• kingdom of Northumbria. Then it passed 

* into Danish hands. When JVlfred’s grand- 
sons again subdued the Danish powers in the north, 
it was doubtful to, whom it should beloiig, for the 
King of Scotland had by this time seized Edinburgh 
and was laying claim to ^ the country round it.'^ 
Dunstan, ^who was minister to King Edgar, saw 
that it would be very fe^rd for his master, to hold a,^ 
“'province so far north, and by*-Ms advice^E^gar gave 
Lothian to Kenneth IL\ This was much like the 
gift of Strathclyde. Lothian had once been under 
English power; it was English in speech, and the city 
of Edinburgh got its name from a long-dead North- 
umbrian king by name Edwin. But it had passed 
from Saxon hands, and Edgar^s “gift” was prac- 
tically a surrender of/what would be a great trouble 
to keep. OSome fifty years later Lothian was again 
ceded to Malcolm "II. by an Earl of Northumbria 
after a great battle won by Malcolm at Carham in 
ioi8, so ^that henceforward • Lothian clearly formed 
part of Scotland.) It is worth note that this was the 
same year which saw the death of the last king of 
Strathclyde. 

a*t Lo thia n,. was the last possession to '"be gained; it 
\^s j^l^ most valuable. It was more 

fertile, it was more civilized, and it was Saxon iq 




This is test seen in the main events of the reign 
of Malcolm III. (Canmore), the son of that Malcolm 
Duncan who ^as murdered by Macbeth; the Canmore,* 
story is familiar to us from Shakespeare’s 
play. (Malcolm had spent fourteen years in Eng- 
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. land, and knew En^dlsh speech as Wiell as he did his - 
own ; and he married Margaret, sister of .thgifr. Edgar 
Athelin^whem the Witan chose as I^iiSg of England 
'after Hardld's death at Hastings. Margaret was a 
Mu very .remarkable woman. She was learned 
* and pious, and her husband loved her much 
and followed,, her advice in many things. As was 
natural, she wished to see things done as she had 
seen them in England. Thus she persuaded 'the 
.Scottish Church to fall in with the customs of the 
Roman ChurchJ) jjist as the English Church had 
done at the Synod of Whitby, four hundred years 
before ; ^nd in whatever she did she spread English 
customs and English speech^ 

(This was not liked by thte Celts, and after Malcolm’s 
death the Ceftic p.arty set up Donald Bane, a Celt, 
as king, drove out the English-speaking officials, and 
' R«citA tried to return to, thep old ways. For a time 
and it seemed likely that Scotland might be 
Customs. ‘divided into two — a. Celtic-speaking king- 
dom north of the Forth, and an English-speaking 
kingdom south of it; but at last Edgar, son of Mal- 
colm Canmore, overcame Donald Bane and his Celtic 
party^ The army with which it .was done, however, 
was largely aided by Normans, who came from Rufus’ 
dominions'in search of adventures and estates. When- 
the war was over thtiy remained in the Lowlands, and 
thus, in addition to its Saxon blood, the south<>f Scot- 
land has a mixture of Norman blood and Norman 
names. Many of Bruce’s supporters were Norman 
in "race, -as their names show. I.indsay, Ramsey, 
Wishart, Maxwell, Umfraville, are all Norman names. 

• 'Indeed, Bruce himself bore a Norman nhme. ^ 

• {Thus the marriage of Malcolm with Margaret led 
to the supremacy of the English-speaking race in 
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Scotland over tile Celtic.^ But’ vt had other results . 
too. . Msdcoltn, ‘as a relative of* the old kings’ of Eng- 
land, became «h enemy of Williafli tho,Cor?queror. 

• Hence we h^ve* a fresh reason for whrS between ■* 
England and Scotland. Indeed, it was. while iifvad- 
iiig England that iV^lcolm was slain. ^His youngest 
son, David, patched up ’these quarrels ^r a David,* 
time, since it was his sister Matilda who 1124-1153. 
m'^fried Henry I. But David, although King of 
Scotland, was also a Norman baron. He held two . 
earldoms in Eni^land. He ^as tbp first man td take 
the oath to put Henry I.’s daughter, Matilda, on the 
tlirone. Consequently wtf find hiip taking part in the 
’wars of Stephen’s reign. Like many others, he could 
not resist the temptatiqp Oi fishihg for himself in 
troubled waters. And though he was defeated in the , 
Battle of th^Standard;)whcre tjte Englislf Battle ’of tile'll 
stood ofirm round the ^^reat chariot that Standard ,J138. * 
bore the banners of St. Peter of York, St, Johq of 
Bev«„rley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, and thl-ew oflF the 
wildest charges of the Scots, (yet David managed to 
get Stephen to give him Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland.) 

Henry II., howevej, looked on this just as he looked 
on the rest of Stephen’s actions,vnd he did not intend 
to be bound by it. He made Malcolm IV., David’s 
successor, restore the four countieiS, and when he cap- 
tured William the Lion, compelled him to Treaty of I 
do homage for his kingdom. Richard L, as 1174.| 

has been related, sold William his homage back again. 

Thus the whole relation between the two countries 
was in a tangle. The English kings had tried to 
make out sonfle claim to be lords over the kings of* 
Scotland. They could point to gifts of territory and 
to acts of homage. On the other hand, the kings of 
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wScotland could ijayi 'that these gifts really implied 
nothing ;Mhat the homkgc was for English earidoms 
which tfiey l>eld, cfnd not for their Scot^'h dominions 
and that if iny homage was due (oa Scotland itself, 
Richctrd’s bangain had cancelled it. Yet so far there 
was no national enmity between, the two. They did 
not glory' in being different races. They fought 
indeed at times, now one side winning, and npw the 
other. Yet even at the Battle of the Stanaard David 
of Scotland fought under the flag of the Dragon, the 
same Sign as that Ayhich King Alfred liad used, while 
a Robert Bruce, an ancestor of the Scottish patriot 
king, was in the English lanks. Scotland had not 
yet begun to think of England as a tyrant, nor did 
England look on ‘Scotlafid as a rebel. This more 
bitter feeling was to spring from the doings of 
Edward I., tO which we^must next turn.v^ 


X.— AN EARLY GREAT BRITAIN AND 
ITS FAILURE. 

We have seen Edward 1. give England a Par- 
liament in which alh classes were represented — a 
Pailiamenl that carried out fehe idea of a united 
linglish nation. But Edward was not content with 
this. He aimed at something much wider — a united 
British race. • 

His first effort was to join Wales to England. 
Piece by piece that country had been subdued, until 
Edward L the dominions left to the Prince of Wales 
tand Wales, included only the mountainous north-west 
corner of the country. Llewellyn, who was ruler 
there, refused to submit to the king. Edward led 
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an army into Wkles, and Llewellym retired with his 
force.s’into the Snowdon rang^, feeling sure* that the 
fting could "nol Tollow him.' EdwaM wa;> much too 
wise to try. ^nslead of wasting his men tinfong-steep ** 
rocks^e blocked up all the passes, brought up affleet 
tef guard the coast, ayd starved Llewellyn out.^ 
(^Llewellyn submitted,* but he could pot# keep his 
word. • Three years later he and his brother David 
r^st^d a fresh rebellion. This failed alio; the Prince 
himself was killed in a single combat with one of . 
Edward’s follo\#ers; David was c^tured and put to 
death by the king as a traitor.*' The whole country 
came into •Edward’s handsj^and he showed •that he 
meant to keep it by bestowing on his son the title of 
th e Prince of Wales^ a ^itl^ ever since given to the 
eldest son of English monarchs. . , 

Edward gow turned to i^cotland, aTid Scottish 
affairsiat this time gave ^ him an excellent chance. - 
Since the reign of John the two kingdoms 
had been fairly good friends. The last ^Scotland; 
two Scottish kings, Alexander II. and ^ 

Alexander III., had both married English 
princesses, and now,j^'bn the sudden death of Alexander 
III., his granddaugj^ter Margaret, daughter of the 
King of Norway, was left •Jieir to the throne. 
Edward’s plan was td unite the two king-doms Hby 
a marriage between this Maid eff Norway and his 
own son Edward, Prince of Wales. 

No one* can deny that the plan was good, always 
provided that it was to be wisely carried out. That • 
the union of the two kingdoms has been of benefit to 
both is undoubted, and it is fair to think that it would 
have been as tfeeful in 1286 as it proved to be in 1707; * 
that it might well have been brought about by a 
royal marriage is obvious, for that, we know, is the 
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very way by which it was brought about People 
felt thi:^ at the time, for the Scottish Estates yfote to 
Edward, “we on our part heartily dbnSent to the 
alliance, not ‘'doubting that you will ag’-ee to reason- 
able conditions Edward was very reasonable. In 
the Treaty of Brigham, which .'arranged the matted, 
it- was laid down that Scotland was to retain her 
laws, rights, and liberties, and to remain a scpar^e 
kingdom. Edward did not, it is plain, look “tor 
an immediate or complete union. The union of the 
crowns would be a good beginning the rest would 
follow in course of time. Again we may notice 'that 
this was what actually did hkppen much la?er. 

Unluckily all depended on the Maid of Norway, 
and she fell, ill on the voyage from her father’s 
country to Scotland, and had to be landed in Orkney, 
Death of where she ^soon died. Thus Edward’s 
the Maid scheme failed^and ^hat was far worse', Scot- 
of Nprway. i^jthout an heir to the throne. 

Edward* would have acted most wisely if he had 
recognized that the great chance had gone, and if he 
had given up any idea of further interference in 
Scotland. But he saw that his plan was still as good, 
though it was no longer so easy to carry out. And 
he was encouraged tago'on, sincejlthe Scottish barons 
begged Kim to act as umpire between the rival 
claimants to the throne.*) 

Englishmen are too ready to look solely at Edward’s 
object, and to forget his unwise and afterwaitls violent 
methods; Scots sometimes only see the flatter, and 
adcuse the king of deliberate treachery in all he did. 
Edward thought of the old English claims over Scot- 
land in the narrow spirit of a lawyer. The Scots 
urged that these had been sold. But questions of 
this kind cannot be decided in legal documents, or 
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[The names of the three claimants are giver in heavy ty^e^] 
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haggled over as <if the^ were merchkndise. Edward 
had deteVniined to be lord over Britain, gost What it 
might.' vScotland was equally deterniitied to be free. 
'Johns’ if we ‘'argue about oaths and fights we are 
wastmg our breath. Edward may have broken oaths, 
but Robert Bruce did the same. English troops 
harried aftd burnt, but Scottish troops were no whit 
behind them.^ We must judge men in times like 
these by what they felt to be their duty to their 
country, as tilings came before them, and not by 
what they had swa-n. ‘ ' 

CWhen the Scottish barons met Edward at NoBham 
there were ten candidates.' Edward required them 
Choice of all to acknowledge him as lord paramount 
Balliol. of Scotland, wliich> they did. A court of 
eighty Scots and twenty-four Englishmen tried the 
question. John BallioUand Robert Bruce^had the best 
titles. Balliol was chosen and placed on the th/one.^. 

The reign of John Balliol is always regarded as a 
disgrace alike to king and nation, but it is hard to 
see that Balliol could have done better. ' Edward took 
care, before he set him on the throne, to make him 
swear to be obedient to him.'\ But the Scottish nation 
had not the slightest intention of allowing him to be 
Balliors obedient. So a quarrel at once broke out. 
Difficulties. ‘ A Scottish noble appealed to Edward 
against one of Balliol’s decisions. Edward bade the 
Scottish king come to England to have the case 
decided there. It was clear that, if he refused, Edward 
would dethrone him ; but if he obeyed, his own people 
Would cast him out. 

' He refused to obey Edward, and Edward marched 
• into Scotland with an army to subdue one whom he 
looked on as a rebel. He stormed Berwick, where 
the inhabitants were brutally massacred by his 
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soldiers; he defe&ted a Scotch armyt at Dunbar, ^the 
Scots A^sbing down to attack \t^at they thought to be 
d retreating' foEce and being themsfilves fout^, f^nd 
* soon overran ,the whole country.>CBalHol* was de- 
posed, and Edward took Scotland for himself, sefting 
. uJJ Warenne, Cressingham, and Ormesby as regents. 
Scotland as an independent kingdom seepied to have 
come to an end.) 


XI ^THE STt)RY OF S^OTT.ISH INDEPEN- 

• DENQE. WALLACE AND ROBERT 

. BR*UCE. * . • * 


CNo one had liked Ballipl from the first. Yet when 
a king of England showed that he jneant to conquer 
Scotland and make it part of#his kingddm byforce, 
the wlfDle of Scotland ctetermined to resist. Hitherto 
Edward had had, in the main, to deal with .the 
Scottish barons; they, as we have seen, weTe largely 
Norman in blood. Now he had to encounter some- 
thing quite different, the Scottish people in arms 
against him. 

'The hero round vjiom a national spirit gathered 
was Sir William Wallace. ^Wallace had engaged in 
a street brawl in the*town of Lanark, hafl • 
slain ah English sheriff and had t^en to the 
hills. He was joined by all to whom .the English 
invaders were hateful, and soon found himself at the 
head of a considerable force. He advanced to meet 
the Englisn near Cambuskenneth. Cressinghan^ 
who despised his enemy, tried to cross of 
the Forth over* a bridge so narrow that Cam^skenneth < 
only two horsemen could ride abreast on ^ Stirling, 1297. 
it. Wallace attacked him when a third of his force 
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was across, andi routed him. Cressmgham himself 
fell in the battle and his army scattered*. ^All the 
fortresses fell, and the invaders were driven from 
Scotland: Wallace followed up this b^ow by leading * 
an 'army into England and raiding the northern 
counties.^ 

.(Edward was not the man to put up with this. He 
made up his mind to go to Scotland in person and 
crush Wallabe.'^This did not seem easy. WailAce 
retreated, and Edward could not hear where the Scot- 
tish army lay. In, the meanwhile he found it hard to 
feed his men, since the country had been laid waste 
around, him. At last Wallace’s situation was be- 
o£ trayed to him by two discontented Scot- 
Falkifk, 1298. tish nobles. 'Ed, ward instantly set out by 
night, and came on Wallace near Falkirk before he 
had time to retire. *Two charges of^the English 
knights were beaten off by the Scottish pikemsn, but 
then Edward brought his archers into action. The 
Scots wei'e shot down without being able to reply, 
and at last a third and final charge broke the Scottish 
array. It is said that at least 15,000 Scots fellj' 
vFor seven years Edward strove to complete his 
conquest. He led army after army into the country, 
but so long as W2^Hacft was at large the resistance 
went on.' At length, in 1305, Wallace was betrayed 
Caphife and some of his followers to Sir John Men- 
Death ^ tf ith^ who was acting as Edward’s sheriff 

^*^*?f®* , in Dumbarton,' and by him handed over 
to Edward."^ Menteith is generally called a traitor 
for this, and as a Scot he acted treacherously to 
his country. Still, he had taken Edward’s side, was 
Edward’s officer, and in capturing Wallace was so 
far doing his duty to the master he had chosen. 
CW allace was taken to England, and tried as a traitor 
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to King Edward!) He denied 'that he could be a 
traitor,* since he had never svTOm to obey Edward. 
But the'lun^ h^ him condemned. *He i^as Hanj^ed, 
and his body, cut into four pieces, was fixecToh the 
gates of Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling,, and P<ftth. 
Edward meant to warn the Scots against further 
risings, but he made a great mistake. His cruel 
treatment of Wallace only made the Scots hate him 
the more. * • 

CWith Wallace dead, Edward might think that Scot- 
land was subdued. In a ye&r th^ Scots had found 
a fre^ leader. Robert Bruce, the grand- 
son of him. who had been* Balliol’s rival,. 

Started up in Wallace’s place. Edward was thunder- 
struck to learn that Bryce .had murdered Comyn, 
one of his regents, in the church ^t Dumfries, and 
had been crqjvned at Scone.) , • 

iAltlv>ugh Bruce was a king, he was a king without 
a kingdom or an army. His few followers were scat- 
tered in the battle of Methven,. and Bruce had to flee 
to the Highlands.!) Even his countrymen sought his 
blood; the Lord of Lorn, a relation of Comyn, desired 
to avenge his murdered kinsman. Bruce, however, 
had great personal strength and good friends, chief 
of whom was Sir James Doygl^s, “the good Lord 
James ”. CStili, ^o desperate were his forttines that 
he had for a time to take refuge in the lonely island 
of Rathlin, near the Irish coast.)- 
(After a while he landed in Ayrshire, and foyght 
numbers of small battles with the English forces.^ 
Often he vfks nearly captured or killed. Brace Ktoms 
but this continuous warfare taught his Scotland, 
men to become*good soldiers. ("One stroke of fortune 
befell Bruce, and that was the death of his old enemy, 
Edward 1., while marching northward to invade Scot- 
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land again.^ Eren had Edward liVed he could not . 
have wcfti in the end. * He might have beatjem Bruce, 
but he* coujd nof have conquered therScottish natioti 
and kept It down by force of arms, p I^is plans, good • 
as fhey were, had completely failed. He had wished 
to unite Scotland and England;, all he had done was ^ 
to divide^thgm more deeply than they had ever been *' 
divided before. 14 ' ' i'J-' f' « ■!. 

(When the^old “Hammer of the Scots was gohe, -*# 1 ^ 
Bruce soon found his son, Edw ard^ H., to be a feeble 
foe. * His armies* were"* badly led, 6is plans badly 
made. One by one the castles in Scotland -were 
wrested from English h^nds.) Douglass surprised 
Roxburgh; Randolph captured Edinburgh by send- 
ing a daring body of rrten to climb the castle rock; 
Binning seized Linlithgow by driving a wagon of 
hay Under the gateway, so that the portcullis could 
not be let down. ,'By degrees Bruce became ^*master 
of,, the whole land. In 1310 the Scottish Estates 
met at Dundee, and declared that Bruce was their 
lawful 'sovereign ;^they would fight for him and none 
other. 

(Stirling Castle alone held out. In 1314 Edward II. 
led a huge army northward to relieve it. Bruce with 
Battle of smaller forces determined to give battle.^ 

Blnnockbuhi, It was daring, for' the English were two 
to one,' but Bruce’s men were now fine 
soldiers, confident and experienced. The armies met 
at Bannockburn^ .^ Bruce hed guarded his flank by 
digging pitfalls to check the charge of the English 
knights, while the marshy groimd by tKe burn side 
also served to protect him. Edward II. threw away 
every advantage that his numbers gave him. He 
allowed his archers to be driven off by a charge of 
Scottish horse; he sent his knights to charge full on 
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the Scottish plkfes. * He was fighting against men 
who were determined to conqfUer or die; ftien who 
were’ burning %tb set their country free^ wfio were 
fighting to protect theii;^ homes, their wire:? and chil- 
dren, and to pay back the terrible wrongs they^had 



suffered. The Scottish pikemen stood like rocks in 
a storm, casting back the charges of English knights 
time after time; now seeming overwheln\ed, <^hen 
appearing again unbroken. The English attack was 
beginning #o waver, and the vScots themselves adr 
vanced crying, “On them, on them; they fail”, when 
a body of Scottish camp-followers were seen pouring 
down from the Gillies Hill. They seemed to be a 
fresh Scottish force, arriving to support their com- 

^ (M506) E 
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rades. The English broke and'^ffed in terrible con^ 
fusion the rout 30,000 men were killed . / . , 
^BanAockhurn decided the questiorf ohce for all! 
Engjland could not conquer Scotlaifd.^ But Edward 
II., too feeble to conduct a jjvar properly, was too 
obstinate to yield. Through his reign the war weht 
on. It was, now the turn of the Scots. Bruce led 
his armies over the border, and pillaged the north 
of England. Edward could do little to check ffirh.^ 
Indeed he could not keep his own barons in order; 
it was vain for hirft to hope to subdue -the Scots. 

(Tired of him and his favourites, the English barons 
rebelled j Parliament d^laifed liiln deposed, and Ed- 

Edwatd in throne. He 

began to make w^ir against the Scots with 

vigour, but he could gain no advantage over the 
invading Scottish army.^ He encamped opposite it, 
but its position was so stropg that he dared not 'attack, 
and he himself was nearly slain. James Douglas led 
a night raid into the English camp, and actually got 
as far as the royal tent before he was driven back. 
Then the Scotch retreated in the night, leaving their 
camp-fires burning, so that the English did not per- 
ceive their going, and Edward ’v^as left with no enemy 
to fight. c 

‘‘He saw that it was useless to go on. ^^In 1328 peace 
was made between the two nations, in which Bruce 
P 1328 . ^ recognized as lawful King of Scotland, 

‘ and the King of*- England gave up all his 
claims. Scotland had triumphed. 

(^Robert Bruce's reign ended in 1329. Pot Scotland 
it was a memorable reign. Before its close he had 
obtained a mastery over all his foes at home and 
abroad. He had established the alliance between 
Scotland and France which was to lead to so much. 
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He had freed Scotllnd from tlje foreign invader. He 
h^d. united .it a^it had never been ignited be/cwe. All 
alike were reaSy to obey him. The barsn^, Norman 
in descent ar<l hitherto half-Norman in* feeling^ had 
become good Scotsmen and good patriots. In the 
fire of national trouble there had been welded a nation, 
firm, self-reliant, confident, proud of its rSce and of 
iteking.^; . 

XII.— THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR. -THE 

WORTH OF THE ENGLISH ARCHER. 

, The Hdncfred Years’ War IS Uhe naftie ^iven to 
the long struggle between England and France, from 
1338 to 1453 — roughly ^.peaking, a hundred years. 
War indeed did not go on all the time. ^ There were 
truces now«and again. But, speaking generally, 
for a hundred years EhgUnd and France were ene- 
mies. In following this long period of history, which 
co\ers the reign of five English Kings, we shall find 
it convenient to fix in our minds some landmarks. 

The war may be divided into two periods of 
great success and two periods of failure. The first 
period of success in the early part of Divifeions in 
Edwarf III.’s reigm We have«the battles the Hundred 
of Crii^ and Po^^^s, and the Treaty of 
Bretigny, in which the Frencli*^ king admits the 
English claim to the south-west of France; this is 
followed by a time of failure in the latter part of 
Edward m-’s reign and that of Richard II. The 
second period of success begins with Henry V. He 
outdoes the gIor% of^Cressy and Poitiers by his 
victory of A^inefoUft; he marries the King of 
Frajice’s daughter and is called his heir; his infant 
son, Henry VI., is crowned King of France. But 
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then comes the Aicond period of failure. By degree 
all waijlost that had ‘been won, tilPin ^453 ^tiojthing 
was left to Engla^nd save Calais. r ' 



Edward III. and Henry V. are both , victorious in 
their battles; they both claim the title of King of 
F ranee, though neither had any right to it ; they both 
rule large possessions in France; in 'both cases these 
dominions are at last recaptured by the French. 

Our first task is to see why the English win the 
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great battles. It seems very strange, that at Cressy 
the ^''rench.were four to one, at Poitiers sevdh to one, 
at Agincouft fire to one, and yet tlit^j we^e hopelessly 
- beaten in all thrfce battles. Let us look»in6re closely 
at the story of these battles. * 

* * Cressy was fougli^ in 1346. Edward III. was re- 
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treating towards Calais after an unsuccessfjr^ niarcli 
on Paris. He was caught up by the Cressy, 134^^ 
French, who numbered 70,000 men to his/ " 

20,000. He drew up his army; with thehinT 

front and his knights, dismounted, 

shower of arrows first destroyed-' th^j. 

in the French force; no wonder, ^ghsh 

archer could shoot six, arrows tffo«A 

one. We are told “they shot -pu 

that it seeAed as if it were sniin anri 

French knights charged, but 's so fast thS 1 '!^,"* 

down under the English arr,h line, and they were 

a very tew reached the Eng, this had eone nn Z 

easMy beaten off. And wh 
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most of the day* the remains of ttte French army 
fled, l^dward III., who command^ tlpie. English 
reserve,* had, not struck a blow. / ' ’ 

U-The hete bf Poitiers wasj^e Bl2U:k Prince. He 



“aiding in France, but found his return cut 
'fif by 40,000 French soldiers under King 
hn. He had only 7000 men with him, 
were archers. He drew up his small 
hedge and awaited the French onset, 
if the French attacked on foot, but 
::ess than at Cressy. The archers 
discharge; the French ranks were 
ched the hedge; they came oa 
hsh slew trach man as he came 
division of the* French army 
't into disorder. Meanwhile 
like haif, and the English 





bowmen, who’dJ^w their bowstrings to their ears, 
sent^ theii* shafts with force enough to pierce? any but 
the' best arinoy^. At the end^f the the Black 
Prince led his omrn men to charge the •last division 
of the Frencl? army in front, while a small boefy of 



horse was sent round to take it in th' 
French" gave way in «II directions; th^ 
himself was captured; and the Engl' 
of 300 men. Found they had kill' 
almost as many Frenchmen as th 
their own army. 

The stor^ of Agincourt begins 
Henry V. was making for C 
barred his way- 6000 Engl' 
eut by long marches, had 
of the best knights in Fra* 
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of his archers irf front, and sent ofhers to line th#;; 
woods ^hich covered £he flanks of hisp small force onl 
either side. , The^ Fr^ch had to a<5yance across fit 
muddy ploughland a mile in length.* So heavy were 
the men in armour, and so sticky the mud, that as a.; 
body they never reached the Et^glish at all. A few 
managed ^to^. crawl up, but the great mass stuck, a' 
splendid mark for the English archers. When it 
had been wefl riddled, the English chargfed. BeSrfg 
lightly armed and without armour, they could move 
freely where the enemy &uld not ; and thus first the 
French vanguard, and then the main line, were over- 
thrown *and'“ butchered, th^ dead actuahy^lying two 
or three deep. The third division of the French' 
army fled, though* it alofte ^ar outnumbered Henry’s 
entire force, being too terrified to stand an attack. 

On^ fact stands-out i^ all the battles. Xhe English 
hers decided them. Not <only could theyt shoot 
■^n^sh farther and faster than any crossbowmen, 
or French archers, but when properly 
they cou% stop hest^y cavalry. The day of 
^hts in armour was over. Their charges, 
'bought irresistible, could be broken by 
'• steady infantry. The best missile weapons 
*ame fact has been shown over and over 
i story of war. Ji3st as the longbow beat 
S the musket has beaten the bow, the 
M the smooth bore, the breech-loader 
ir the muzele-loader, and the maga- 
^^axim gun now hold the field, with 
^ rapidity of fire. 

‘^land could beat the French in 
^ittles, they were not numerous 
'V hold the country. They 
^'e of Lancaster could mkrch" 
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across the souttf of France, and ifone dared meet 
him jn- battle. ••^Yet when the* French remapped in 
their walled toivns they were «afe.* In, day:? when 
• artillery was scaiteely used, and was vefy cumbrous 
and short in range, sieges were long affairs, needing 
many men aftd costing many lives. Thus when the 
f French had learned wis’dom; when they risked no 
^pitched* battles, but fought behind walls; when they 
ke^ up a “continual warfare of small parties, the 
English power drooped. Bit by bit Bertrand du 
Guesclin regained all that had been lost. (^When 
Edward III. died the English possessions had 
dwindled dbwh to Bordeaux, a str^p of Gascotiy, and 
Calais ; in Richard II.^s reign the French even in- 
vaded England. They pjuntiered the lijle of Wight, 
and for a time a French force was encamped in 
Sussex. • • * " 

Henry V., we have seen, ^ was more startlingly suc- 
cessful than Edward III. at his best, for his son was 
proclaimed King of France at Paris. Still, he had 
a much easier task. The French l&fig, Charlfis^VI., 
was little better than a madman. France itself was 
not united; it was divided up into two great parties, 
the Burgundians, heajjed by their duke, Alliance of 
and the Orleanists or Armagna«s. So England and 
fierce were these factidns against each • 

other that they even descended to murder. First 
a Duke of Orleans, and then a Duke of Burgundy 
was treacherously slain by the other side. • In •the 
end the Burgundians, sooner than see the Armagnacs 
triumph, allied themselves with Henry V. Thus it- 
is not England alone fighting against France. It is 
England, in alliance with one half of France, fighting 
against the other. 

H6nry V.’s success, then, depended much on the 
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Burgundian alliance. He was strorfg because France^ 
was di/ided. But this could not lastA .Nothing, in^ 
fact, unites, a country so speedily as ihvasiorfJ; 

We hav6 Sben this already in Scotland. We mayl 
observe it again in France. ^By degrees Burgundian$| 
and Armagnacs came to see Jhat they were bott 
Frenchmen, to whom England was a deadly foe. 

The task of rousing the French spirit fell tajeann^',^ 
Dare, commonly called in England Joan 6f Arc. ‘She 
was a simple peasant girl,, who believed 
Jeanne arc. Heaven to drive the 

English from France. Dressed as a soldier, she led 
the French soldiers to Vhe attack. * She entered 
Orleans, and drove off the English who were besieg- 
ing it; then she Won battle jifter battle. The English 
declared that they could not beat her. This was 
true, for she was backed by France grpwing united 
a gain. Even after Joan had been taken prisoner, and 
ciu elly burned as a witch by the English, things 
wen t from bad to worse with our armies. Soon the 
Bur^ 'undians ab&ndoned the English alliance, and 
then English power in France vanished for the last 
time. It is interesting for our purpose to notice that 
series of ^English defeats, that 
of Boadg.^^ was mainly won for the French by a body 
of Scots._p Hero was one result of that alliance which 
lasted so Ion ^ between England’s two enemies. CPope 
Martin V., h,.jj,.jj,g jjje share of the Scots in the 
vic*^ory, observ << Xruly the Scots are a cure for the 
English 

(The Hundr^ Years’ War practically'brings to an 
end English efforU g,gjjj tpnitory on the Continent 
That object abandco,^ shall see England, turn 
to a new plan, name, spreading her power 
at sea and in the New Before, however, she 
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Siatd the. opportunity to do this, i^e had to pass 
through a p^rioe^ of trouble at home, which some- 
thing like the ^rouble that she had prqjfited * by in 
France. She jraS torn to pieces by bloSdy wars for 
the prown. Fortunately no foreign invader came to 

P lftgland to make mjitters worse, as Henry V. had 
one for France, * * 

^ a 

XIII.— THE BLACK DEATH AND THE 
• SERFS. 

• 

We hav^'s&n that(the •Norman Conquest kft the 
class who cultivated the land in the position of serfs.! 
They were bound to thejanti, and 'hadjto give theii! 
lord so many days* work each week, and certain extra; 
days* work the busy seasoi^ of hay-nfakingj har4 
vest, and ploughing. •As ^ time went on, however, j 
many of the serfs had come to an arrangement Witm 
their lords to pay money instead of seryicej^ CommutatioiJ 
for example, if a man’s labour was refti^bned ^ Service, 
at a penny a day, he would pay threepence a week 
if he had owed three days’ work, and further pennies 
for extra days. Thespian was convenient for both 
parties: the serf got more time to work on his own 
plot of land; the lord got money with which he 
could hire labourers, and was saved the trouble of 
continually striving to compel unwilling or lazy serfs 
to perform their services. • • • 

(This plan ^f ‘‘commuting” services for money was 
spreading gradually over the country, but it was not - 
complete, when it was interrupted by a disaster. (^This 
was the Black Deaths a fearful plague which The 
ravaged our island from 1347 to 1350. At 
leasts one-third of the whole population perished^ It 
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is literally true Aat often the living could scarce bury 
the dead; for e>jample, more than qhe case pccjurred 
where* all riie inhabitants of a monastery were cut 
off,, or every member of a large fatnijy died, so that* 
there was none left to inherit the land. 

We have especially to look at the effects of this*in j; 
the ruraf districts. It is plain that labour would 
•T>- ' Tw c become very hard to get;l^nd, ^^further-jsiii 

ise in ages, height of the plague ^Jen 

were so terrified that ^ they left the harvest to rot 
ungathered in the fields, corn becafiie (Th is 

caused a rise in prices; and as prices roi^f and 
labourers ^vere few,Jwe s^hould be prepSred to find 
a rise in wages also. In fact, this is what happened. 
(Wages rose .sharply.^ * r 
(This all hit the land-owners hard.^ To begin with, 
(many of their tenants were dead, some without leaving 
^ .Difficulties of heirs; and so.thdy lost the payments for 
tKc^Lords. commuted service which these had owed.) 
Fu-ther, what l^d paid for a day’s labour in the days 
before* the Black *Ueath would no longer pay it after 


the rise in wages. It was a common complaint that 
whereas a woman’s labour had cost a day, now 
it cost idn or 3^. (Hence ruin, stared the lord in the 
face if he had to receive at the old rates and pay at 
the new ones^ ^ 

(Something clearly had to be done;)and as the land- 
owners were strong in Parliament) we shall find their 
poKcy iu tracing what Parliament did. The first idea 
was to check this rise in wages, which sef med to them 
' ruinou*s. No injustice was intended, because Parlia- 
ment meant to check the rise in prices also; if prices 
remained the same, it was argued, there was no need 
for wages to rise. It seems very strange to us to 
think of Parliament meddling in such matters a!t all. 
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en of the day. 
Every trade hadi^its craft gild, which fixed thf price 
at whicii its’wa^es should be sold. * Parljameht was 
♦only attempting tb do for the country wfiat*the craft 
gilds did in the towns. * 

. The task, however,0was too big. ^Parliament made 
a series of laws called the Statutes of Labourers, by 
al^tbourers were ordered to take the statutes of 
olo^ate 01 ^ages, under pain of imprison- Labourers, 
ment, branding with a hot iron, slavery, and even 
death. But evea these ferocfous penalties could not 
make, men obey the laws. The rise in prices went 
on: men cduld not live dh the old wages; and yet 
• lords could not afford to see their estates uncultivated. 
Thus many lords were tempted to bre^k the very 
laws that were intended to protect them, by offering 
the higher wages which Parliament had profiTbifed.^ 
(The policy of trying .put the clock back failed ;J) 
it was bound to fail. Yet^aparty of the land-own e'rs,} 
untaught by their first failure, ^tned to go Revival of 
still further back^ Wages, they fdit, were 
at the root of the trouble; but there had been a time 
when no wages were paid or needed, when all paid 
services, and the land^was cultivated by serfs. Why 
not revive this? Jt seemed easy;# all that was needed 
was to refuse the comihutation payments, and make?' 
the serfs pay services once more. 

Q"his policy was worse than the other. Men who 
have partly gained freedcRn will not consent to lose 
what they h^e won. Soon all the pea- *01, 
sants were infuriated with their lords. - 

A poll-tax which pressed far more on the poor than 
it did on the rick caused their smouldering discontent 
to break into flame. In 1381 risings broke out in 
Bast* Anglia and in all the counties near London. 
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but there was nothing strange to 
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The Kentish peasants, with Wat Tyler as leader^ 
reached London. Richard 11. mef them* boldly at 
Smithfield.\ There was need of courage; for the city 
wag in the hands of the mob, add the day before,’ 
rioters, pouring into the Tower of London, had ^ 
murdered the Archbishop of / Canterbury and the , 
Treasurer, who had proposed the hateful poll-t^. 
(As Wat Tyler approached, the Maypr of Lond^jl29*’) 
thinking he meant to insult and perhaps attaclTme 
king, cut him down. The mob were J^ending their 
bows to fire on the royal party, wlten Richard rode 
forward and cried to them, ^‘I will be your leader^’, 
and by faif words and promises got ttieifl to disperse 
quietly. These promises were not kept.^ The rioters, 
by burning manor-houses ti destroy the records of the 
serfdom, and hanging lawyers as being the persons 
who made these deeds, and generally acting in a 
brutal way, made it imppssible to treat them mildly, 
'^(^he king employed force, and put down the Peasant 
Revolt with great severity^ 

Thus injustice had led to violence, as it often does, 
and neither party had gained. (J.n few cases were the 
lords able to force their serfs to pay services again ; 
on the other hand, many rioter*; were hanged, and the 
rebels did not get tke abolition of serfdom which they, 
Tiad demanded.*) u-/- 

Since labour could not be obtained at the old rates, 
nor services re-exacted without danger of violence and 
LaAd Let murder, it was necessary to pay the new 
on Lease* rates, or to do with less labour.- Some lords 
’ granted land on lease to tena nts for a rent, giving , 
them stock as well as land. TIius"Hie tenant KaHto 
find the labour; the lord was Aee of the difficulty. 
Here we have the beginnings the modern^farmer, 
a person who stands between the labourer and tKe 
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land-owner. Others, however,^ met the difficulty in 
another way.. THerewas a great demand . 

al the time for ^ool| and English wool ^ 

•was then the b^t that could be had. So *many lords 
' i ^tarteA sheep^farmi n g inst ea d of ara ble farmi ng . It 
. paid better, because less labour was”heeded. Many 

• labourers were required for a large arable farm; but 

it«was laid down in grass one or t\{o shepherds . 
CQulS tend afll the sheep on it. 

,CThus sheep-farming led to many men being out of 
employment; anil as under tfie old system the serfs’ 
smalh patches Of land were often mixed 
ujp with theViSe farms of fhe land-pwner, * 

* now the latter came Jo wish to evict the serfs and take 
their land for sheep-farms. * He enclosed also the 


waste or common land on which tlie serfs had pas- 
tured their cattl^ and this, toc^ made it hard for the 
serfs to keep thfir holdfng^ Thus the land-owners 
who had at first struggled to keep their v serfs, ended 
by trying to drive them off altogether. ( No doubt 
great misery was often caused by tliis depopulation.^ 
Something of the same kind has been seen in our own 
day in the Highlands, where the crofters have been 
turned out to give pkice to sheep-farms and deer- 
forests. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Par- 


liament tried to stop ftiis process of enclosure fof*’^ 
sheep-farms, but without much result. 

Thus(in.,thfi^eiid Ae, effected the Black Death 
causedw^serfdom to disappCar^^ By the time (if Elfea- 
beth it was taf an end. But it was not that the 


peasants obtained freedom by their revolt. Upon the 
whole, the revolt only made their chains tighter. 
Yet by degrees ^ the labour of serfs came to be no 
longer required*; and lords granted freedom easily- 
since serfdom was no longer worth keeping. 
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xiy*,— wyqlif'and the ^.ollards. ^ 

* * # * , 

More than a hundred years befSre Martin Luther* 

began his dispute with the Roman^ Church which 
ended in the Reformation, S^ngland had seetf, a . 
churchnftin, start on a very similar career.- The , 
story of JoJjn Wyclif and his followers, Uie 
lards, shows clearly that England wgfs not a^adT* 
satisfied with the authority of the pope long before 
the time came when *the naticui broke away from 
the Roman authority, and the Church in England 
becanfe National ^nd Profestant. * • 

The interference of the pope in English affairs, • 
even when ^ this* interfeVenre was only in affairs of 
Dislike of the Church, had always been disliked. In 
the Pope. Edward IILis reign this feelvig of dislike 
became very strong. M§n saw a great deal of money 
being sent to Rome as taxes, and they did not think • 
it right that thej^ should pay it; they saw, too, a great 
many* foreigners who were appointed by the pope 
holding rich livings, deaneries, and high posts in 
the Church, and they would have preferred that 
Englishmen should have th^se posts. They saw 
a few churchmen, teach holding many livings, and 
^T^erhaps never going near sbme of them, and they 
contrasted the fine clothes and crowds of servants of 
these men with the poverty of the parish priests. It 
seemed* to them that theses rich churchmen neglected 
their duty, and thought more of the gpod things of 
this Wbrld than it' was right for them to do. God ”, 
they said, “gave liis people to W pastured, not to 
be shaven and shorn. And so the idea got about 
that some change and reform was needed. We must 
not think that all, or even the greater part 6f the 
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cliurchmen in England were i^egligent or gareless; 
there. were many then, as there haye always been, 
bent on doihg 4heir duty to the utmost .Unfortu- 
^nately ' it was not* for the most part these men ij^ho 
were placed in nigh positions. 

I^^fiesides the ordinary clergy there was in England 
'it large number of friars.* These were quite^different 
th^ monks who stayed in their moiv r ' 
^steries, often leading idle lives there. The * wars. ^ 
friars^ who mostly belonged either to the Dominican 
or the Franciscaif order, went among the people. St. 
Dominic, who founded the first order, had sent his 
^iars to pi^acti and to convert those who believed 
wrongly, or were careless about religion. St. Francis 
bade his order show by 1iie*exampfe of#a pure and 
simple life, and charitable acts, what •the followers of 
Christ shoulct do. Both Blacle and Grey Friars, as 
they were called from thbir dresses, were to copy the 
poverty of our Lord, and to live and teach amongst 
the poor. They were not allowed at^ first to hav6 any 
property at all. 

These orders began well, and when they first came 
to England, in the reign of Henry III., they did a 
great deal of good. But unfortunately they did not 
keep to their simplicity and their vows of poverty. 
They grew rich, and tfiey grew learned; and they"** 
deserted the habitations of the poor, going instead 
among 'the rich, or to the univtersities, where they 
became great scholars and® teachers, but not tfeach<?rs 
of what they Vad first been sent to teach, namely, the 
simple message of Christ. And those who regained 
scattered over the country were disliked because they 
were obedient oij^y to the pope-jjthey were not obliged 
to obey English bishops, and they often interfered . 
with tlie parish priests. 

^ • (H605) 


V 
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All these things ^helped to rouse a of 

hostility to the clergy, and especially to .the popt^; 
The P<ics r make things worse^. the* popes theiftr 

in loanee; " selves at this time had f&llen on evil days. • 
the Schism. pjj.g^ been^unwise enough 

to leave Rome (1309) and live at Avignon in France, ^ 
and so they fell much into flie power of the kings of 
. France. Englishmen at this time hated i^raijce, witl^ 
.. whom they were carrying on a prolonged war, 
wer^ consequently disposed to be prejudiced against 
what they regarded as French pope®. Then(in 1378 
began the Great Schism, when there was one pope at 
Rome and* another at Avignon, each ^claiming to be 
Christ’s vicar on earth. This division went on for 
forty years,, and ‘while sbm(i people obeyed the popes 
at Avignon and others the popes at Rome, many 
were inclined to reject both. So that altogether the 
authority of the popes became for the time much less 
convincing than it had been.J]^ 

(John Wyclif, who became the leader of the attack 
on the faults of the clergy, was a Yorkshireman who 

* had gone to Oxford, where he had become 

* master of Balliol College. Being a scholar, 
he looked at matters from a l\istorical point of view. 
The faults of the Church, he said, came*in the main 


from its pursuit of wealth and power on earth 0 if it 
had remained true to the poverty and simplicity of 
the apostles none of the abuses would have occurred. 

(Thus he found nothing in the Bible to justify the 
payments made to the pope, called annates and first- 
fruits, or to excuse the holding of more than one 
benefice at once (pluralities), or to defend the easy 
and careless lives which were led alike by many 
churchmen and many friars. Wyclif Was at first 
helped by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancastei,\who 
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to drive •the clerics out froln the council of 


Kin^ Edward JII. ^Thus when Wyclif vfas sum- 
moned *to St raul’s to be tried fcfr what he 
had written^ tftei duke stood beside h(nf to 
defend him; When Courtenay, Bishop of London, 
declared that Wyclif was little better than a heretic, 
the duke threatened ter drag Courtenaj^ /rom the 
church by the hair of his head. A riot began ; tlie 
"BhiEensNof London rushed in to defend their bishop 
and Wyclif nearly lost his life^ 

Brawling anc^ abuse was •not the way to Aiend 
matters. Wyclif himself took no part in it. His 
next steps^were more practical. (He ibunded an 
order of poor preachers, “the Simple Priests”, to 
spread his ideas among tj^e people. • He also directly 
appealed to the people himself by Jiis Tracts, which 
he wrote, not in Latin,) the Ig^* guage hitherto used 
for all religious discussion,(^bui in homely, plain, 
forcible English, which alf could understand.^' We 
shall find Luther also discarding the priestly Latin 
in favour of his native German wlJbn he too -begins 
his quarrel with the Catholic Church. CAnd finally, 
Wyclif also anticipated Luther’s work by Translation 
translating the Bible from the Latin into the Bible. 
English, so that it should no longer be the property 
of scholars, but open to all to read for themselves,— 
or aloud to their friends who were too ignorant to read.) 

(For a time Wyclif s followers, the Lollards, increased 
fast in numbers.) It was sj^id that if you saw five njen 
talking together, three were Lollards. (But in the 
later years oJ Richard II. the Church began to take 
vigorous measures to root out their heresy. And 
when Henry IV., who owed his position on the 
throne partly W the support of the Church, became 
kingf the persecution grew fierce.) 
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(Thus the begiining of Henry’s reign is by 

a statute' “for the burhing of Hereticjj”, and directly 
after a Lollard named William Sawtre \^as seift 
to the^ stake. In Henry V.’s leign the Lollards . 
were still numerous enough to threaten a rebellion. 
They were protected and enequraged by Sir John 
Lollard Oldcastle, a brave "soldiei^who had fought 
Rising. well in Henry IV.’s wars against the Welsh, 
file was arr&ted and sentenced to be burnt/ bub^lS^ 
escaped. A plot was formed for a great mass of 
Lollards to meet in St. Giles’s fieldst and to seize the 
king. The plot was discovered, and the king, by 
closing the gates of London and sendiag a body of 
horse to the meeting- place, prevented an outbreak. 
Oldcastle was at last recaptured and burnt as a 
heretic^ After this we hear little more of the Lol- 
lards, althdugh in a few villages Lollardry lingered 
on till the time of the ReformationJ^ 
fThe movement was on the whole a failure, because 
the Lollards had nothing definite to propose. They 
were united in Complaining about the wealth and 
luxury of great churchmen, but in little else.\> Some 
followed Wyclif s later opinions, and became actually 
heretics; that is to say, they denied some of the 
teachings of the (^hurch, ana wanted a reform in 
--doctrine. But the people at darge had not the least 
wish for this ; they regarded it as going much too far. 
Jn two points, however, Wyclifs life is memorable. 
He gav^e us our first Bibl^ in English, and he also 
taught the right of all, clergy and laity alike, to form 
their ideas of conduct on what they founcf in the Bible, 
without being obliged to follow blindly what they were 
told to believe.^ 
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.•X-V:-;ThV. wars of THE ROSES. 

/ m 

We have ajfeady seen the evils of a dispute j3ver 
tlje rightful heir to the throne in Scotland, and in 
France. We have npw to observe 
them in England. I Edward III.’s eldest •tte^aScssion» 
thp B^ck Prince, died before his» 
father, but he left a son who became 
Richard II. Richard II. h%d no children; he jmade 
many enemies, *and his cousin, Henry of Lancaster, 
depftsed him ^nd became^ king as Henr^ IV. Un- 
/ortunately there were other cousins descended also 
from Edward III., and representing the lines of 
Clarence and York. Siftce Clarence wes of an older 
line than Lancaster, there was alw£fys a jdoubt if the 
house of L^caster had the West right to the crown. 
And at last a York married a Clarence, and the child 
of that marriage, Richard of York, began the Wars 
of the Roses to turn the Lancastei; king, Henry VL, 
off the throne^ 

Had Henry VL been as strong a king as his father 
Henry V., or his grandfather Henry IV., he would 
have had little to fea#. (England had chosen him as 
king; the Parliament Jiad accepted him; and it has 
always been held that Parliament could make whonf* 
it pleased king, without paying attention to the claims 
of birth.^ For instance, the house of Hanover, to 
which oiir queen belongS, was put on the tlirontf by 
Parliament.^ But^’ Henry VI. , though very good and 
pious, was weak; and in his later years he weht mad. 
During all his reign, too, everything went wrong at 
home and abg^ad. Many people, therefore, thought 
that^ it would be better to have a strong man like 
Richard of York as king.'" 
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8S \ SUKVBT Of BRITISH *HlST«JitY. _• 

It is needless for us fo follow ttie coiWB 
Wars of the Roses. ( A few main pomts^f^ll we 
require. After hve years of civil war Henry VI. Ws 
deposed, Edward IV., the head^of the Yorkists, , 
was made king in his place. Ed\^krd had great 
difficulty in keeping the throne f indeed, he was orite 
driven from the kihgdom ^nd Henry VI. set up 
again. But Edward got back his power by hard ; 
fighting. His son, Edward V., a boy* of ^irteSh, 
was deposed and murdered by his uncle, Richard of 
Gloucester, who made himself Richard III. After a 
reign of two years he was killed in battle, and the 
Lancastrian line was re!stored by Henry Tudor, 
Henry VII. He wisely married the heiress of the 
house of York, and so br9ught the struggle to an 
end (1485).) ‘ 

What we have to remark is, not the. changes of 
kjngs, but the effect of the rivalry between the Red 
.forty of f^ose of Lancaster and the White Rose 
Civil War and of York upon England. To begin with, 
Lawlesso^s. have forty years of civil war,('from 

the battle of St. Albans to the battle of Boswofth in 
which Richard HI. was killed. During this time 
scarcely anyone cared for the law. The House of 
Commons was too weak to make men obey it; 
r*the Lords were all fighting oh one side or the other.^ 
Thus we have some of the ill days of King Stephen 
over again. ^The barons kept armies of their own, 
consisting of retainer:^ as their men were called, who 
wore the crest of tKeir lord and fought for him. 
Thus Warwick’s men all wore the crest of the bear 
and the ragged staff, Holland’s men the cresset, and 
Montagu’s the dun bull. It is easv to understand 
that nobles with armies at their back aid not care for 
the law. ( If a iury gave a verdict against them', the 
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jurors -were set on and beaten, perhaps even mur- 
dered. c If a noble had a grudge against anyone, 
he would lead bis men to besiege ^nd' plunder* his 
enemy’s ’house. In fact, throughout all England.- 
Might became Righf^ ** 

There were worse features fn the Wars of the, 
Roses thap the disregard of law. We are accuse*' 
.tomed to think of Britons fighting honestly, that is 
.to say, choosing a side and sticking t6 iti and’we 
exp^t that whatever happens they will give quarter 
to those who surren(ier, and i^ili not kill their 
prisoners. Unfortunately, neither of these beliefs is 
true of the' Wars pf the Roses. ( Nev^r, fndeed, was 
there more treachery and more cruelty towards ’ 
prisoners.*) , ‘ *’ i 


What, for example, could be more treacherous 
than the conduct of Lord Grey de Rutbyn at North- 
, ampton, when, instead of defending the 
• Lancastrian lines, he and his men assisted 

the Yorkists to mount over the rampart raised to 
keep them out? But this does not stand alone. 
Warwick the Kingmaker fought first for the York- 
ists, and was at last killed while fighting for the 
Lancastrians at Barnet The battle of Bosworth was 
decided by Stanley’s troops deserting Richard III. 
'and going over to the Lancastrian side in the midst 
of the battle. And what can exceed the treachery of 
Edward IV.’s brother, George of Clarence, that prince 
who we*are told came to his end by being drowned 
in a butt of Malmsey wine? He betrayed his brother 
to Warwick, then betrayed Warwick to his brother. 
Rightly does Shakespeare call him — 


“ False, fleeting, perjured Clarwnce”. 


The war, too, is thick with examples of cruelty. 
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Every ba^le was followed by executions the 
posoner;* ^ Tiotdft. the Yorkist Earj of Woscester. 
a man of sciiok(Ship and retihement, td^wlTom one 
alight imagine bmtality to be odious, E^iioiiicrf 
earned the ^nickname of the Xyreat , 

^cher^of England fe y the joy he took in having 
his capturedroeT^raecuted* When at last •he him- 
self^ was beheaded England rejoiced. .When the 
Lancastrians Von Wakefield 'fight, Clifford and tht^ 
queen^ Margaret of Anjou, \^ho led them, caused 
the head of RicHhrd of York, who had fallen in the 
battle; to be cuj off and placed on the gates of York, 
crpwned wfth a paper crown, in. mockery of his 
claims to the throne. After tfip second battle of St. 
Albans two Yorkist priscfners were brought before 
Henry VI. *s young son, Edward, then s^^ven years 
old. The quCen, his mother, bade him choose what 
death they should die. * The boy answered, “Let 
them have their heads taken off A few years later 
this same bloodthirsty child was staj^bed at Tewkes- 
bury, while fleeing, by Richard of Gloucester. 

This man sums up all that is worst in the age. He 
has gone down to all time as the ruthless Richard 
Crookback,whomurdered the young princes «... 
in the Tower. They were his •brother ^ 
Edward IV.’s children; they had been placed in his 
care ; but they stood between him and the throne, and 
that was enough. They were both strangled at his 
orders by two ruffians emplbyed by Sir James Tyrretl. 

If Richard Crookback — Richard III. of England — 
is the worst of the Yorkists, he is matched in saVagery 
\^by a woman, the Lancastrian queen. Mar- Margaret 
garet of Anjou, f Her deeds at Wakefield of Anjou, 
and St. Albans have been already told. She was not 
an Englishwoman ; we may be glad of it. It is true 
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that st-<i was brave a^d vigorous. She has sometimes 
won S3»^mpathy ^s the injured queen'fighting for her 
husband^ apd as the mother who, vfhen fleeing frdm 
a battle with her son, saved him from a marauder by 
saying boldly, “This is the son of your king”; iDut 
sympathy is wasted on her. fShe was as fierce as ’ 
any lawRjss baron, and in treachery to the .nation she 
outdid theip all. It was she who urged the French 
in time of peace, and when her own husband was on 
the %throne, to attack, Ij^urn, and plunder the town of 
Sandwich, which she knew would be undefended, 
because she thought that the disaster would '“make 
people blame the Puke of York, who was regent^ 
(bne other person r^rnains for us to notice — Richafd 
Neville, the great Earl of Warwick and Salisbury. 
Vyyick the ^ No Yioble had ever been so powerful as 
he ; none has ever been so powerful again. 
His lands lay in almost every shire fn England. 
In the Midlands and in Wales whole counties re- 
garded him as qiore their master than they did the 
king. He had many castles, and hosts of retainers. 
He it was who put Edward IV. on the throne: when 
in later years Edward offended him, Warwick drove 
him from the kingdom, alliedr himself with the Lan- 
castrians, and restored King Henry VI. Thus he 
got the title of the “Kingmaker”, for it seemed that 
he could make and unmake kings by his word^ 
Edward IV ,. was never secure on his throne till he 
had beiten his former frkjfld. at JEarnet, where, as was 
usual in those days, when all wore heavy armour, 
Warwick was too much encumbered to escape, and 
was cut down in the pursuit^ 

It was then the great barons whe made the wars. 
They also suffered in them. When the Wars of the 
Roses came to an end, there were only a few barons 
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left. They had ‘plrlshed in battle or under the heads- 
man’s axei^ and. many had Ieft*no heirs. Des&uction of 
At first the people of England as a nflass Rionage. 
cared little for Kkher Lancaster or York.* By de- 
grees they came .to hate both alike, and they deftr- 
mined to put a stop to such struggles for ever. The 
only cure, they saw, was the old cure, n^ely, to 
make the king so strong that no barons <?ould stand 
against him\. Hence we shall find the Tudor kings, 
who begin with Hen ry VII., v ery powerful and stern 
rulers. THfey arej^aJihetimes called despots, by which 
we n)pan kings who do what they please without con- 
sulting Partiansent. It is true that the Tudors were 
^despots; but they were so, becausd the nation made 
them so. England had nj wish to have the Wars of 
the Roses over again. f' * 


XVI.— THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
FIRST PERIOD; ENGLAND CASTS 
OFF THE POWER OF THE POPE. 

Henry VII. ruled from 1485 till 1509. Much of 
his time was spent irf crushing the last embers of 
the Wars of the Roses._^ Thus h# refused Yjj ^ 

to allow the nobles to keep retainers who Marriages of 
wore their lord’s livery and fought for him Children, 
as soldiers. * To strengthen his position he oallected 
a great hoard of money. He also tried to make 
himself mor^ powerful by marrying his chjldren 
to foreign princes and princesses. He gave his 
daughter to be the wife of James IV. of Scotland; 
we shall see the* result of this by and by. He also 
married his son Henry to a Spanish princess, Catha- 
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fine of Aragon. I'his also was’o^ie of the most 
imporant marriages wer made by E^glislvkin^s.^ 

The* first part of Heniy VIII. *s reign Xvas occupied 
with foreign politics. We need* /lot try to follow 
Henry VOL, all that Henry did, but wapmust remember 
the chief outlines, for foreign politics 4 ed 
to the niost memorable event t>f the telgn, the Re« 
formation.* 

There were two great rivals in Europe at this time, 
the King of France and the King of Spain. The 
Rivalry of latter, Charles V., wag, however, much 
France and more than King of Spain as we Icnow 
Spam; Wolscy. was •ruler over the Coun- 

tries (Holland anti Belgium), and of part of Italy. 
He had also been ele«ted emperor, that is to say, 
he was lord of ^Germany: and besides this, he was 
master of •the riches ^of the New Wofld, in conse- 
quence of the discoveries of Christopher Columbus, 
who had been employed ‘by the Spanish government, 
and had sailed across the Atlantic to America {{ ^1492 . 
^Between these two rivals Henry VIII. steered el 
middle course. His great minister, Cardinal Wolsey, 
thought that England could reap most duvdiiuigc by 
making the rivals bid against each other for the aid 
of England. The result, howefer, was that both came 
to distrust and despise England. And so Wolsey, 
who hoped to be made pope, and trusted to the King 
of Spain to help him, found that Charles V. preferred 
to^ help, someone who w^ a more faithful friend. 
Twice Wolsey was disappointed in his ambitions.) 

(.Meanwhile Henry had grown tired of his Spanish 
wife. She had borne him a d^rughter, but no son, 

T1. ns Henry wanted a male heir to the 

me uivorce. throne. Besides, he had fallen in love 

with Anne Boleyn. So he wished for a divorce: for 
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iStis purpose application had to be made to th^pope, 
and the entrusted the buidness to Woll^who 
was'at first not unwilling to do the I 9 ing of S^in an 
.ill turn. He diti> not expect to have imic^ trouble 
in getting the divorce, because the popes had often 
gr&nted similnl’^ divorces to other kings. Jk- 
Howevei> 4 Hi unexpected came to pass. pope, 
Cleme^VIL, did not wish to offend Wolsey and 
Henry but he feared offending Charles V. of 

a great deal more. Charles V. was Queen* 
Omiarine’s nephew: he did* not intend to see' her 
divoiced without reason^ And as he had a big army 
in Italy|||;tN3 p 0 pe did whdt Charles ordered instead 
•of obli^ng Henry VIII. ^The * divorce was not 
granted. Henry VIII. ^as*a headstrong man who 
could not bear to be thwarted. So he tfirew Wolsey 
into disgrace for failing to prpeure the divorce, and 
he quarrelled vrith the pep^ ^ ^ 

Now it happened that af this tinife it was easyjLo 
fin d gro unds for a quarrgh For the last forty years 
t he popes had been men who were ^uiie • 
unsuited to being the heads of Christen- • “ « 

dom. They ha d been greedy about money and 
possessions, careless about religionjjncn of evil lives, 
intriguers, scoffers.' Xll Eimope was ashamed of 
tfem, and 'in 1517 a ’German friar named Martin 
Luther had been led by degrees to think that men 
should no longer obey them. He had “protested” 
against them, and his follpwers, the first Protestaqts, 
had converted a great part of Germany to agree with 
them and to cast off the authority of Rome^^ which 
meant casting themselves out of the Churchy 
It would ha^e been simple, then, for^'Henry to 
* side with Luther and become a Protestant^,' But this, 
was Ifiot what Henry wished. The pope, he argued, 
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refusei^im his divorce. Very good, he would break 
free from the pope ; Be would get the divol'ce in his 
own Courts^ bdt he had no desire to -change 'his 
beliefs a^ the Protestants were doih|;. He intended . 
to Relieve what he had always believed, but he would 
not be controlled by the pope^ ^ * 

In this^ England was ready^o follow him. Wyclif 
and the Lollards had felt the same more than a hun- 
.Henry casts years before, and the feeling of 

otf the Power hostility had l^rown stronger with time, 
o the Pope. Consequeiftly/the Parliament which met 
in 1529, and is generally cmled the Reformation (Par- 
liament, eagerly backed flp Henry i^ hi te jy hemes... 
First, it declared * that all appeals to Rome, and' 
appointment^ made by thCcpope, were illegal; then 
it ordered that no payments should be made to the 
pope ; and 'finally, it passed the Act of. Supremacy, 
which said that Henry was the head of the Church 
ip. EnglandJ) The link that had bound England to 
Rome ever since the Synod of Whitby — nearly nine 
hundred years before — was broken. 

ThusfHenry became neither a Roman Catholic nor 
a Protestant. No one could call him the first, for he 
had defied the pope, and he beheaded as traitors 
those Catholics wljo refused to take the Oath of 
Supremacy, and acknowledge him as Head of the 
Church.) It was for this reason that Sir Thomas 
More, the most learned man in England,, was put to 
death. He was really no jtraitor, but he could not 
honestly say that he thought Henry VIM. was right, 
^n the other hand, none could imagine Henry to be 
a Protestant, for he held to all the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, and commanded his subjects to believe 
them also, on pain of death'^ Protestants who wished 
follow Martin Luther and reject some of the old 
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IvHefs were burnt as heretics.) Strange as ^Henry’s 
TOsition ma^ seem, most of his subjects agreed with 
him. * • * * 

( Two oAer. evlftts in the course of th§ ‘Rtformation 
are particularly noteworthy. The first is the dissolu- 
tion of the monasterjies. Monks were The Monasteries 
hateful to Henry, since they were not and^heir 
under the control of English bishops, but obeyed their 
own abbots, ■who were in their tu rn only obedient to 
the pojge. The monastefles were very rich, anSTlTieir 
wealth tempted ijthe king.^ Finally, the monks were 
ofte4Pi lazy and sometimes ill-behaved so that when 
the king causfid an inquiry to be held, enough stories 
Against them were collected to justify their being 
suppressed. Accordingly^ iit the smaller monasr 
teries wece broken up, and ^ur yea^s later the richer 
ones suffered the same fate. The king got*an immense 
amount of property by this» Some he kept for him- 
self, but much he gave to his nobles. This made-the 
nobles support the Reformation, for they saw that if 
England were ever to return to th?^ Roman Catholic 
Church, they would have to give up the monastic 
lands. But the poor suffered; the monasteries had 
been very charitable to them, and now many could 
hardly obtain bread. In consequence, we find that 
Henry VIIL and his Successors had a great deal of 
trouble with beggars. 

(.The other event that was of importance was a fresh 
translation of the Bible. • This was mainly J;he wgrk 

of Miles Cc^verd^e. ^Thomas Cromwell, Translation 

the king’s chief minister, and Cranmer, Bible* 

Archbishop of (Canterbury, persuaded the king to 
allow it.) First of all copies were placed in the 
churches, and afterwards anyone was allowed to keep 
a Bible in his home. Further, owing to the inven- 

• ( U 695 ) O 
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tion o^rinting, Bibles became cheapbr, and so most 
men wlro could read •were able to have onO) a Aing 
which ‘Vas not ‘possible in the old da^s When* all 
books were Wn manuscript, that is Id say, copied out 
by "hand. The result of this was a /Steady increase 
in the Protestant party. Luther had taught men ‘to 
look to the Bible and not to the pope as the source 
of what w&s right to believe. As soon as Biblds 
became common, it was certain that there would be 
’more people anxious, not dhly to set aside the pope, 
but also the beliefs of the Roman Church*. 

^Henry’s reign was a time of great violence. We 
have seen how^he treated^ Catholics whoi denied his 
Violence of supremacy, and Protestants who would not 
the Time, believe what ‘he^ ordered. His ministers 
found him a* dangerous man to serve. Wolsey was 
disgraced, ‘and died ,of a broken heart; Thomas 
Cromwell, who succeeded Wolsey, was beheaded. 
Henry married six wives*; two he divorced, and two 
w(Te put to death on the scaffold. Nor was his reign 
free from rebellion. There was a rising in the north 
of those who disliked Henry’s changes in religion, 
led by Robe rt A ske and the abbots of the great 
Yorkshire monasteries; but Henry had the leaders 
of this “Pilgrimage of Gracfe”, as it was called, 
arrested anci Brou^f fcTtfie blbckA He had begun 
his reign as a most popular king; towards the end 
of it he was dreaded. Y et Englishmen went on sup- 
porting him because, although he was severe, yet 
upon the whole he knew what England wanted, and 
did it.^ 
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XVII.— THE REFORMATION IN ENCAaND. 

' • * • SECOND PERIOD. ENGLANb BE- 
COMES PROTESTANT. 

^^•Henry VIII. had left three children; Maiy, 
daughter of his firs? queen, Cstharine of^ Aragon; 
Elizabeth, daughter of his second qu'hen, Anne 
Boleyn;. and Edward, son of his third queen, Jane 
Sqyjaflurv' Although thefyoungest, the son would in' 
any case have bqpn put before»the daughters; further, 
Paryament had given to Henry the power of arran;;- 
ing the supcession as he 'pleased, and he left the 
J:hrone to Edward. * 

Edward VI. being only nine years old, the king- 
dom had to be directed by a regent.* This offi((> 
was placed yi the hands of the Duke of Edward VI., 
Somerset, an ambitious* clever man, but 1547-1553. 
rash and hasty. OJrged oh by Cranmer, he went 
further than Henry VIII. had done in religious 
matters. He did away with the ifiass, the 
Roman Catholic form of service, and issued fnntr« a 
a new service in English. He also gave 
orders tliat the images and pictures in the 
ihurches should be rSmoved^ (This wa.s done in a 
very unseemly way.^i Some of tfie men charged to 
cany out this duty paraded the country, dressed as 
mock priests in priestly garments, revelling and riot- 
ing, and casting the image^ and pictures into tKinfires, 
with every sign of contempt. (Devout men who had 
been accustomed to look on these images whjle en- 
gaged ill their prayers, and who had licen used since 
their childhood to think of tliem as holy, were much 
pained by behaviour which seemed to th'-m impious. 
(7ut^>f-the-way country districts were still on the wh.ole 
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Catholic^ in feeling, and did not faitoiir the ideas of 
the Reformers, as did London and the large towns* 
There 'was a serious rebellion in Devonshire, and 
another ih Norfolk, which were oAfy put down by 
hard fighting.^ o 

Thus Somerset grew unpopul§.r; men blamed hhn 
for what <he had done, and also for many things for 
which he was not responsible. 

His place was taken by(Northumberland, who was 
a selfish man, only interested in maintaining his own 
Northumbcf- power. He caused Soiaerset to be exe- 
land and Lady cuted ; and he carried the Rrformation 
Jane Grey* ,, further. Because he tlfbught that the 
Reformers were the only people who would support' 
him,) “ , 

'-One thing was clear. If Edward VI. were to die, 
Mary, who^ was a Catholic, would at,.once depose 
Northumberland; and Edwawl VI. was a very weakly 
bay. In a last hope of preserving his power, North- 
umberland caused his own son to marry Lady Jane 
Grey, Who was a Protestant and had a claim to the 
throne. When, however, Edward VI. did die, no 
jRjary, one would acknowledge Lady Jane as queen. 
JI553-1558. Mary was chosen, and she punished North- 
umberland by putting him ' to death, and soon 
afterwards caused both Lady'' Jane and her husband 
to be beheaded. ) 

Mary was a Catholic, as her mother had been; 
sh.^ was*also half a Spaniaerd. All her ideas turned 
The Spanish Catholicism and to Spain. She wished 
Fear to restore the old religion, and she resolved 
of Spain. marry her cousin, Philip II., King of 

Spain. This was disastrous for England. It was 
bad enough for the country to return to the obedience 
of the pope. It was far worse to be ruled accotding 
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to Spanish ideal, for Spain was the countiijrW the 
Inquisition, . that hateful secret court whid) dealt 
with heresy! E^^rything about the Inquigition was 
' detestable to English minds. It tried men in secret, 
whereas Englishmen had been used to open trials. 
The accused had no Chaqce of hearing the accusation 
against him, or of meeting the witnesses faCe to face ; 
he might be cruejly tortured, he might be imprisoned 
for yeare without trial, and a<* the end, if found* 
guilty, he would be burned^ A great burning of 
heretics was called by the Spaniards an auto-da-ffe, 
an *'act of fa^”.') None pould think of an Inquisi- 
tion in England without shuddering. Everyone 
dreaded what the half-Spaqish Mary, impelled by 
her Spanish husband, might do. v • 

(Mary soon showed that there warf good reason to 
fear her. Ri Februarg^, 1555, Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, was burned at the stake as a j/iar/s 
heretic. From that time oniyard till the cation; Ddth 
end of Mary’s reign, about ten persons CMiuner. 
were burned every month: the total mounts up to 
nearly three hundred. Even the Archbishop Cran- 
mer was not spared.) Every effort was made to lead 
him to declare himself a Roman Catholic: he was 
kept long in prison; ^he was sentenced to" death, 
and then told that his life would be spared if he 
recanted ; he was taken to witness the last agonies of 
his brother- Protestants being burned alive. In a 
moment of weakness he give in;; he signed a'declafe- 
tion that heliad returned to the Roman faithJ'. But 
the weakness passed, and when ! in spite of it fie was 
burned, .he thrust into the flames the erring right 
hand with which he had signed the cowardly docu- 
ment^ that it might first be consumed. ' 

Three other bishops perished in the same way. 
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As a wkole, however^ the persecution fell upon the 
Effect of iue poorer classes. Unknown riien.went pfeacer 
Pcrsccution. ^ f^^Hy to the most horribly pf deaths sooner 
than deny wliat they believed, or save themselves by 
a lie. {The sight of this simple farfch, which 
not to be overcome even by. thtf jBaxpes* did more to 
make meA t^dmire the Reformers/atid seek to imitate 
them, than all Mary’s cruelties couM^do ^towards 
terrifying them to life Catholics*^ They were Obeying 
Martin Luther’s stirring Words: 

** God’s word, for all their Craft and ibrcc, 

« One moment shall not Unger, ^ c 
But spits of hall, shall have its course, 

Tis written |t)y His finger. 

« And if they takeK>ur life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small, , 

These things shall vanish all ; 

The City of God remaineth.’^ 

Dishop Latimer, when in the midst of the fire, 
showed the same spirit when he cried to his fellow- 
sufferer, Bishop Ridley, “ Be of good comfort. Master 
Ridley, play the man; we shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in. England, as I trust 
shall never be put opt”. 

Latimer was right. (Englitshmen had entered on 
Mary’s reign still undecided, they came out of it 

Inland becomes convinced. They would have no more 
jSstestant tinder of the pope, KO more of Spanish burn- 
E^bcth, 1558- ings.‘ Elizabeth, the neu queen, was 
‘ of the same mind. She put an end to 

the fires in Smithfield, shc^u^fused obedience to the 
pope. The mass was abolished, and ,the service-book 
in English restored. She made no attempt to find 

^ Martin Luther's hymn— translated by Thomas Carlyle. 
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out what men b^ieved, or to punish them for^ilT. All 
^e 4 esired wasr that they should worship peaceably, 
should go to church, and should acknowledge* her as 
head of the NatiS^l ChurclD * * 

(^us after thirty years of struggle the Church of 
England finally won her freedom from the Roman 
see. But the end of 'religioUs trOubl^* was not 
reached. There was a small party in England who 
thought* it Was wrong for Elizabeth to be head of 
■the Chur^ j they did not believe that the a 

'Church rS]uired«ny head on *eartfa. And)^^^*® 
we «hali see that Vthis spiall party of Puritans by 
degrees gfew* pQwerftil, and eventually* threw the 
^hole of Great Britain into confusion.) 


XVIII.— THE UNLUCKY HOUSE OF 
STUART. 

Soon after Robert Bruce’s death all that he nad won 
came near to being lost. His son David II. was but 
four years old when he became king. Edward Balliol 
revived his father, Jolyi’s, claims. He was aided by 
a number of English barons, wjio were striving to 
regain the lands in Sccftland which they had held for 
a time, and had lost on the fall of the English power. 
The Scottish regent. Mar, was surprised 1332, 

and routed at Dupplin, and the year after HaSdon Ky, 
Edward I II. who, seeing the chance of 
doing Scotland an injury, had taken up Balliol’s.cause, 
defeated the Scots at Halidon Hill, and overran the 
whole country. , David had to be sent for safety to 
F rance.'i 

'* E(^ard III. had done as much as his grandfather, 
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but he c^uld do no more. He could d/efeat the Scots in 
battle; J.he English archers proved as fatal to ScQttis}i 
men-at-arms as they were to the French; but' he 
coi^ld not conquer the country. *6esides, he soon . 
had, as we have seen, a French waKon his hands; 
and by degrees Scotland slipped from his grasp. 
The cast!e§ were rlecaptureSl, and David returned 
to his kingdom. 

. One curse of Scotland — ^foreign inva^on— was for 
the time stayed. Unluckily another soon appeared — 
The quarrels at home. For the next two hun- 

Nobles. dred years it seems as if nothing but' the 

presence ot the hated English invader Could unite 
Scotland, and keep kin|[ and nobles from flying a't 
each other’s throats. No two men had distinguished 
themselves more against the English than Douglas 
the Knight of Liddesdale, and Ramsay of Dalwolsy. 
They were comrades in apms* champions of the same 
cause. Yet no sooner(was David II. restored to his 
throne than Douglas, jealous of an office given to 
Ramsay, treacherously seized his friend, and sent him 
The House to Starve to death in the dungeon of Her- 
of Douebus. mitage Castle. The name Douglas, so 
gloriously borne by the Good Lord James, was to have 
an evil sound thenceforward in Scottish history; for- 
midable indeed to foes, but equally dangerous to the 
peace of Scotland. 

David died childless, and so the Bruce line came 
to. an end. A grandson of King Robert’s on the 
mother’s side was give'n the crown. Thij was Robert 
Stuart, Robert II. [1371]. ’ 

The House of Stuart may well be termed “The 
Unlucky House”. Six kings, descended from Robert 
II., sat on the throne of Scotland. Of these only one, 
Robert III., had a peaceful end, and he, before his 
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death, saw one oA his sons cruelly murdered, and the 

^er. a . prisoner in England. * Robert 

III., too, was the only one to attain ^ 

.old age; none the others lived to be fbrty-five; 
three of them w^re cut off ere they had entered on the 
second half of liiie’s i^tural span ; James 1. was mur- 
dered; James II. killed By the bursting of cannon 
at the siege of Roxburgh; James III. assassinated; 
James IV. killed at Flodden; James V. died of a^ 
broken heart It is a series of disasters, unparaljeled 
in history. Yetf unlucky .a^ the kings were, their 
country was even more so. Year after year and 
reign after*fei|^, war foll<^vs rebellion arid rebellion 
Tollows war, in dreary succession. Homes burnt, 
Helds ravaged, invasions, defeats, rai<js from the 
Highlands, hangings, murders, come one after the 
other. Natisnal independence was a good thing, but 
no use could be made t>f i{ while there was neither 
order nor firm government A king could do IHtle 
for his people so long as his whole resources were 
being strained to . crush the great families into 
obedience.) 

( Robert III. had been ruled by his brother Robert, 
Duke of Albany. It, was Albany and the Earl of 
Douglas who were concerned in j:he mur- Robert IIL, 
der by starvation of th% king’s elder son. 1390-1406. 
When the younger son, James I., was released from 
his captivity in England, his first step was to take 
vengeance on the Albanys. The old duke> James, 
was dead, Mit the king had his successor, 1406-143^ 
Duke Murdac, and his two sons, executed.) Severity 
was necessary: it was well-deserved. Unhappily a 
stern king wasi. certain to raise up against himself 
enemies who hated justice and order. (Sir Robert 
GraHam formed a plot against the king’s life.) Late 
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at ni^ht a sudden tramp of armed men was heard(itl 
the Al^bey of the Black Friars at Perth, \ where the^ 
king was staying. James, fearing the woret, tore up 
the planks ‘of the floor and took Vefiige in a vault, 
below, while Catherine Douglas^ ond- of the queen’s, 
women, tried to secure idle doCf by thrusting her 
arm across, as a bolt' It wai aJJ in' A woman’s' 
slender arm was no bar to villains. 

The king’s hiding-place i^as "Graham 

leapt down and murdered him. 

The heir to the thronh was a boy of six. (A regency 
J&mes IL, was necessary, and diis, a» usual, gave an 
1437-1460. opening to rebellions and feudsi)'' The great 
House of Douglas did not lose the opportunity.* 
James 11. ’s jreign was one long struggle with 
lawless family.*^ ,Af* 

The Douglases were, in &ct, as dangerous to the 
House of Stuart in Scot^nd as the Kingmaker had 
Thi Home been in England to Henry VI. and Edward 
of Dooglas. rv. C^illiam Douglas used to march at the 
head of an army against those who offended him ; he 
had them put to death widiout trial ; he burned their 
castles and seized theif lands.) He even executed 
Maclellan, the Tutor of Bomby, in defiance of the 
king’s express command. (Ferocious as the Doug- 
lases were, the king was as merciless. One Earl of 
Douglas and his brother were invited to a friendly 
banquet in Edinburgh Castle, and there seized and 
beheaded. ^ Crichton the chancellor was responsible 
for that deed; but the king soon copiec. it, "sobbing 
(another Douglas earl at Stirling with his own hand*/-’ 
For three years 'all Scotland was fighting either for 
James Stuart or James Douglas.^ It was only by 
acting on Archbishop Kennedy’s advice — to deal 
' with his enemies as a man would deal with a sheaf 
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of arrows, breakibg them singly, since thqy 'were 
to» stropg lyheh bound together — that Jan\^s II. 
triumphed. Bribery, promises of panlon or advance- 
ment, .tre ach ery robl ^ Douglas of many of his 
follpwefir routed by' the Atkinlmime, 

• Scotts at Arkinholo)ite^fpouglas.fled into W55. 
England, wher^'lie itasiained for twenty ye^fst When 
he at last caMe bcit;;)e td Scotland, the king had him 
placed as* a tiionk in the oonvetit of Lindores, where 
he died. With him fell for ever the power of. the 
elder line, the ** Black” DougluA 
CSthiggling with the Scottish nobility was like 
eqjcounterinf the Hydra j) one head sAitten off, 
straightway others reared foemselves up in its place. 
(Boyds, Homes, "Hepburns, and Angus rfhe “Red” 
Douglas, a younger branch, were even, James m., 
more fatal tor James III. than the Black 1460-1488. 
Douglas bad been to His fother. James III. was 
weak and timid. He made favourites of men of Idw 
origin, especially Robert Cochran, ap architect, whom 
he raised to be Eari oi Mar. His turbulent nobles 
could not endure this upstart’s exaltation over them. 
Cochran was hanged from the Bridge of Lauder by 
Archibald Bell-the-Ca(« Earl of Angus. Six years 
later Angus, aided by Homes and Hepburns, raised 
an army,j captur^ the king’s son at Stirling, and 
made him march' with them against his father. 'They 
met the king at Sauchie Burn. James 111 ., fleeing 
from the field, was thrown from his horse, and'earried,, 
stunned and bleeding, into Beaton’s Mill, ^ 

Feebly he asked for a priest A man call- SaoeUe 
ing himself such was brought in ; bending 
over the king on pretence of hearing his confession, 
he stabbed him to the heart.') 

.With James IV. domestic disorder for a time died 
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down''.^ ,The king was strong, kep/ good order, and 
James IV.» enforced the law. Yet^it <iras his ill-fote Jo 
MM 1513. plunge afresh into war with England, and 
bring on 'his country the greatest de/eat in her history.^ 
Perhaps the most miserable thing *about the battle 
of Flodden, in which James fliwig away his own life 
and the Jiyes of mdst of the Scottish nobility, is its 
utter purposelessness.^ Ill-feeling began with a border 
quarrel, which might perfectly well havtf beeA patched 
up. . But James IV. was headstrong and pugnacious, 
bent on winning renown in war. «He gathered the 
Flc44ea, finest army Scotland had ever mustered,* and 
^*3. irhraded England.^ Surrey encountered him 
not far from the junction of the Tweed and the Till! 
The fate of. the battle' was at first doubtful. The 
Highlanders on the Scottish right were swept away 
by the English archers, but on the other wing Home 
with the borderers rudely shook the English right, 
and threw it into confusion. Here came the critical 
point of the batjle. Home foiled to follow up his 
advantage: his border-lances turned to what was to 
them the most attractive part of any battle — plunder- 
ing. On the other hand, Stanley kept his men in 
hand, and charged the Scottish centre in flank and 
rear. Closed in oi? every side, the Scots fought till 
night, with brilliant but useless courage against 
English lance, bill, and bow. 

“ But }et, though thick the shafts as snow, 

' Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though billmen ply the ghastly blow) 

Unbroken was the ring. 

The stubborn spearmen still auide good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comradcstood 
The instant that he fell.”* 


* Marmton, Sir Walter Scott 
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James IV. him^[f was killed in the midst of his 
' nobility.;) There«was hardly a hduse in Scotland that 
ha!<l not to mdurn the loss of its best aAd bravest. 

, (This disaster dW not end at Flodden ; ifbfought in 
its train anothes minority, and a fresh outburst 'of 
, violence at home, ^ueen Margaret, the James V., 
young king’s mother, the Duke bf Albany,, *513-1542. 
and Angus the Red Douglas, all quarrelled over the 
regency. y^A fearful picture of the time is given us 
by the fierce affray in the High Street of Edinburgh 
between the Douglases and Ithe Hamiltons. The 
lattec were routed, and their hurried flight gave the 
name “ Cleans^ the Causew&y” to the affray.' The Red 
Bftt what chance of prosperity anrf peaceful Douglas, 
growth of trade was there, whftn the chief jstreet of the 
capital could be the scene of bloody fighting? 

Two attempts were made by Lennox and Buc- 
cleuch to release the king from the claws of Angus ; 
both ended in defeat; in the last Lennox lost his lifr. 
At length the king fled by night from Falkland, and 
took refuge in Stirling Castle. The* nobles, who had 
grown to hate the domineering sway of the Red 
Douglas as they had hated the Black, gathered in his 
support, and Angus was driven into exile.) 

James V., now grown to manhojd, had a good idea 
of the duties of a king. He marched through the bor- 
ders, and hanged the notorious border thief Promise of 
Johnny Armstrong, along with others of *»«**«* Days, 
less renown ; he reduced the Highland chiefs <o somg^ 
sort of obedience; he instituted the College of Justice, 
and encouraged arts and sciences; he also strove to 
find out about his people by going amongst them in 
disguise, and heljjing to do justice for those who were 
wronged. All this held out bright prospects for the 
future*., 
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It' was but a lull in the stoij^ri. Clouds soon • 
gathered again; ^,the waves of the Reformadon 
began* to trohble Scottish waters. 'Henfy Vfti, 
wished iiis nephew James to copy his example in 
ca'sting off obedience to the pcqie. ^ames would not 
do so. Gradually ill-feeling l^tweei| the sovereigns, 
ripened., War waafe declared in i 5 iW, but James V. ’ 
had not even the advantages of hia father. His 
nobles would not staAd by him, because he ha<f shorn 
away some of their privileges.) The army which he 
gathered at Fala Muir mutinouidjft, refused to follow 
him into England. (A second |q|C!| of ten thousand 
borderers ^crossed the Esk, but, halfhearted and dis- 
trustful of their cdmmander, Oliver Sinclair, they fled 
like sheep before four hundred English horsemen.) 
Rout of (be Flodden was more disastrous, but there 
Solway, 1543 . at any rate cowardice played no part. 

> The Rout of the Solway was utterly disgraceful to 
king and nation alike. * It was a crushing blow to 
James V. A few days afterwards he died of grief and 
humiliation. He was only thirty-one years of age.) 

f This long period (1329-1542) which we have passed 
in review is a gloomy one. Hopes appear, only to be 
disappointed. The curse of Scotland at this time was 
the power of the unruly nobles. A country distracted 
with enemies abroad and rebels at home could make 
no real progress. Since neither life nor property was 
secure, few would settle down to trade or commerce. 
jE\en agriculture was slovenly and backward. All 
that flourished was war, with its handinaid, plunder. 

In forays, cattle - lifting, blackmail, and such like 
arts, Scots were proficient. Ihus, while England 
was growing rich under the influence of law and 
order, Scotland remained poor, rude, and but half- 
civili/ed.) 
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.XIX.-^ARY STUART AND THB 

REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 

* • 

V When James V< jliej dying* of a hroken heart, news 
‘was brought to fato diat his queeh had giveq birth to 
a daujjfhter .} James gtxianed$ he had hoped i w^r y Qtieen 
for a TOn4o continue the diiect line of his •>* Scots, 
house, and now ‘this last hope was taken away, y It 
came with a lasSutTand it with a lass”, were 

his sad words,. <SoOii after he died, leaving the little 
princess of « Aw days old* as his successor. This 
prfncess was Mary Qneep of Scots^* 

The position reminds uS of h similar st%te of affairs 
more than two huhdr^ and fifty yeajs before, when 
the Maid of IJforway was left heiress to th*e Scottish 
crown. Once again English policy turned to the 
idea of a marriage. ( Henry VlII. wished to 
marry his son, Edward VI., to Mary, and Maniage 
after his death Somerset the Protector held Schemes, 
to the same plan. Yet both of them tried to gain 
their object in the most foolish way possible, namely, 
by violence.^ Henry sent a force which landed at 
Leith and burnt Edinburgh, but tlje Scots took their 
revenge by utterly overthrowing another army of the 
English at Ancrum Moor. Somerset was as unwise 
as his master. He sent an army under Lord Grey to 
invade Scotland. Grey met the Scottish farces a|j^ 
Pinkie, and ih spite of the heroic resistance of the 
Scottish pikemen, at last defeated them by his superi- 
ority in firearms. (The .Scots were furious.) Huntly 
well expressed the feelings of the nation when he told 
.Somerset “he had no objection to the match, but to 
the manner of the wooing ^Mary was sent for safety 
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to France, where she afterwards mftrried Francis, soo 
of the^jf^rench king."*' ' ^ 

Before this, however, the Reformatioh in 'Scotland 
had begfuit. As in England, the*^rinting of Bibles 
Refonnatkn increased the number of those who begav 
in Scotland, to think that both tlj^ government and’ the _ 
teaching of the Church vras wrong. The Scottish 
Parliament gave all men leave to study the Scriptures 
in their own tongue; in consequence^ wo are told 
tha| “ the Bible might be seen lying on almost every 
gentleman’s table, thfe New Testament was carried 
about in many men’s hands ”. > » 

Cardinal Beaton, the liead of thef Church party, 
decided to make* an example. He chose George 
^ishaft Wjshart, who** had made himself known by 
“ * his fearless preaching against the Church. 

First a priest tried to murder Wisihart, but the 
preacher snatched from hinr the dagger hidden under 
Ivs gown. Soon after Wishart was arrested, and 
condemned to be burnt as a heretic. Cardinal Beaton 
looked on from a window in his castle of St. Andrews 
while the deed was done. 

Wishart’s friends determined on revenge. They 
stole into the castle, stabbed Beaton, and hanged his 
Mutder of body, from the very window at which 
Cardinal Beaton, he had gloated over Wishart’s death. 
Then they defended the castle against the regent’s 
forces, and some time passed before they were over- 
^come. 'Most of them were punished by being sent 
to the French galleys. There was, v- however, one 
amongst them, w'ho, while tugging at his oar as a 
galley-slave, never lost the lu)pe that he might be 
permitted to return to his country and carry on 
the work of the Reformation in the spirit of 
his dead friend WisharL This was John Knox. It 
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was not till some\ years later, lv>wever, that Jie was 
re^pas^d. 

Meantime Aie cause of Protestantism in J^cotland 
-j^ras in grave danger. Mary of Guise, Mary Stuart’s 
mother, became® regent She was a „ 

.Roman Catholic and#a Frenchwpman, 
and as just at this time* Queen Mary martied the 
Dauphin Francis, the whole power of France was 
placed af heT •service to crush the Reformers. 
Although at first she promised^to be lenient, she was 
an enemy not les^danger^s because she did not at 
once*show hei* hostility. (^Jn a letter from Geneva 
Knox stirred up the Reformers tp resist* her, and 
iri**consequence certain nobles, Glencairn, Argyle, 
Morton, and others, formed an association* to lead the 
Protestant party. The first act of theSe Lords of the 
Congregation,* as they were called, was to demand 
that worship should be tonducted in English, and 
that anyone might exhort and pray in his own hou^ 
as he pleased.^ * » 

The year 1558 saw the prospects of the Reformers 
brighten. Elizabeth succeeded her sister, and Eng- 
land finally threw off the yoke of Rome; but far 
more valuable than thi% was the return of Return 
Knox. Men’s epitaphs are often mkleading, of Knox, 
but the words on Kno^^s tomb tell us the naked 
truth about him, and reveal the secret of his power — 
“Here lies one who never feared the face of man”. 
One who knew him bears die same testimony: “the*^ 
voice of that ofie man is able in an hour to put more 
life into us than six hundred trumpets continilally 
blustering in our ears”. Soon after his return Knox 
preached a vehem^t sermon at Perth against idolatry. 
Some of his hearers suited their actions to what they 
took to* be Knox’s teaching. They threw down the 

Vu69&) H 
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images* in the , cathedral, and dest/oyed the pictures 
and the stained windows. The spirit spread frotti' 
Perth tQ 3t. Andrews, , Dundee, , Linlithgow, Edin- 
burgh, and all over the country. The greatest ruin- 
fell on the monasteries. nests and, the 

rooks will fly”, cried ,<The monks were scat-i 

tered, their churches and buildings unroofed, their 
lands taken by the nobles. We may regret the*' 
wanton destruction of cathedrals, abbdy^jSnd churches, 
which has left Scotland so bare of fine;.buildhigs, but 
we need not be surprised at it. ‘‘R^^utions”, it has 
be».n said, “are not made with fose-jydter”; and the 
Reformers wished to efface everything* that might 
connect men’s minds tjvith the religion which they 
hated. ' 

Nothing was left to the Regent but to use force. 
She obtained troops from ranee; thfi Lords of the 
Congregation gathered* an army and besieged the 
Erench at Leith. At this critical moment, when it 
was not clear to which side victory would incline, 
help, came from England. Elizabeth hated Knox 
for a book he had written against women-rulers, 
but she feared the danger of Scotland falling into 
French hands still more. She resolved to aid the 
Lords of the Congregation, so she sent a fleet into^* 
the h'irth of Forth, and cut off the French supplies. 
This ended the contest. The Regent Mary of Guise 
died, ^nd 'by the Treaty of Leith the French troops 
were to leave Scotland. “Power was Jhus left in the 
'Treaty of hands of the Reformers, and so Scotland 
Leith, 1560. became avowedly Protestant.', 

'Thus rwhen after her French husband’s death 
Mary in Scot- Mary Stuart came back to Scotland, . 
land, 1561. her position was one of great difficulty. 
She was Catholic, but her people were Protestant; 
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she was fond of "^France, but her people had grown 
to hate, the ^French,* she was t^e next heir .to the 
English throne, JjuJ; Elizabeth would ncjt ^dmit her 
These Aings iVere all against her. Yet she 
had advantage#*^ 4 ^She Was beautiful,, and could per- 
• suade men to .dp "irtiat.she wanted; and she was 
clever.} Even: Knox himself admitted that.® If there 
be hot in a wit^? said he, ‘‘my judgment 

faileth me.*^'^ \ 

It was not tong before Mar% showed this crafty’ wit. 
In spite of Elizabeth’s opj^sition she made up her 
mind to marry her cousir^ Lord Darnlejy. Mames 
ynluckily barnley was not the sight hus- Damlcy. 
band for Mary. The two jgiopn quarrelled. Darnley 
was angry because Mary would not let Him be called 
king; and he was jealous of an Ifaliai? musician, 
David RizziS, whom RJary employed as her secre- 
tary.) 4 Although a Catholic, he joined with the 
Protestant nobles to plot Rizzio’s murder. Murder of 
One evening he came to Holyrood^ in com- 
pany with Ruthven, Morton, Lindsay, and others. 
Darnley went first into the queen’s room, where she 
was sitting with Rizzio. Tie pretended he had come 
on a friendly visit, and«put his arm round the queen’s 
waist. Suddenly she >yas alarmed to see Ruthven 
clad in complete armour, ghastly pale of face, stalk 
into the room. Rizzio read his fate at a glance. He 
clung to the queen’s skirts and cried for me^rcy, but 
he was in h^nds which Icnew no mercy. He waS" 
dragged into the next room and murdered. 

If Darnley could be treacherous and merciless, 
there were others in Scotland who could Bothwcll 
match him. Framcis, Earl of Bothwell, ima- murders 
gined^that he would please the queen if he 

Darnley out of the way. It is not clear that Mary 
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knew of. his intention, but what happened afterwards 
seems ^ to show^that Mary would not have felt aijy 
very strong disapproval if she had knowli. 'rtie fects 
were these: ‘Darnley, who had^beenSll, was lodged at. 
Kirk o’ Field to recover. On Sunda)rf Feb. 9th, 1567, 
Mary visited him there; in the evening she returned 
to IIolyroQd, where* she danced at a ball with Both- 
well. As the dawn broke next morning, Edinburgh 
learnt with horror that Kirk o’ Field hi^ beftn blown 
into- the air with powder, and Darnley murdered. 
Bothwell had planned *the deed; heohad even ridden 
straight from the ball at Holyrood to see it done. - 

None doubted that l^othwell was' guilty; most 
believed that the queen knew of his design. It was 
impossible to bring the'’murderer to trial, as he filled 
Edinburgh with his followers, and his accuser feared 
for his life to appear. Bothwell’s next act has 'to 
Mary tnanira^ carry Mary, .with him to Dunbar. As 
BohiwelL**, .. if to leave nothing undone that could 
shock or disgust.jher people, within three months of 
Darnley’s murder Mary married the m^rjderer^"' 

' Tiiis was beyond endurance. Thd^ nobles gathered 
ah army, and met Bothwell’s men at Carberry. It 
could scarcely be called a batt^^. Bothwell’s followers 
deserted him in scores. Bothwell himself 
had to flee for his life ; he left Scotland, and 
at last was taken to Denmark, where he died in a 
Danish prison. Mary herself was shut up in Loch- 
.leven Castle. As the castle lay on an islet in the 
midst of the loch, it was thought that'^she could not 
escape. Her son James was declared king; Moray, 
who was Mary’s half-brother, and had been her best 
minister, was made regent. 

Yet Mary still had friends. She contrived to escape 
in disguise, and joined her adherents, the Hamiltons, 
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Moray saw there* was no time to lose. Althfiugh he 
iiii3 but few -‘soldiers, he advancfd 
against thc'*Hatpiltons, met them at from ^hkven; 
• Langside, and routed ttiem. Maiy rode ^;S^“*** 
southward frOnf the field, utterly desperate. In a last 
hope she resolved t« throw herjelf on Elizabeth for 
help.) ller letter to the English queen, when she 
landed at Workington ran, “It is my earnest request 
that your Majesty will send for me as soon as possible,* 
for my condition is pitiable^ yot to say for Mar/ flees 
a queen, but efen for a simple gentle- ESigland. 
wdfhan”. Pily, however, .was not the motive^Tjost 
likely to ^ide Elizabeth. Bad §is Mary’s fate had 
been, even worse was in storg for herA 


XX.— ROYAi MARRIAGES. 

« • 

We have already followed the important effects of 
one royal marriage — we have seen<p»how Henry VIII. 
married Catharine of Aragon, grew tired of her, and 
in order to obtain the divorce which he wanted had 
quarrelled with the pope and the King of Sp^in, and 
had ended by breaking with the Roman Catholic 
Church altogether. Byt this is^nlyone of a series 
of royal marriages which at this time influenced not 
only England and Scotland at home, but affected 
their dealings with the rest of Europe. There are 
several otherj; and we carinot hope to understand the 
history of England at this time, unless we grasp the 
importance of these marriages. 

To do this we must put modern ideas guite out of 
our head. We do not pay much attention to the 
marrjages of the royal family now. For instance, 
thf queen’s grandson is German Emperor, but we do 
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not find on that account any close ^lliance between 
Great Britain and Germany. We do not dream gf 
his attempting, ‘should other heirs fail, * 1:0 unite ‘the 
two kingdoihs. But it was v^y different in the six- 
teenth century. Countries were then regarded as the 
properly of their sovereigns. Should the ruler* of 
Spain mgriy the ruler of England, it was thought 
that the two countries would naturally be united in 
policy; should there be an heir to suck .a marriage, 
he would naturally rule both countries. And besides 
this, it was felt t^t he Voulri do hi* best to compel 
his^ominions to hold the same religion as he huld 
himself. Sb that^on the result of a A>yd marriage 
' there often hung riot only the policy of a nation iif 
its dealings with other Aations, but also its religion 
and institutions;, nay, even its separate existence as 
a nation might be in danger^ t 

Under these circumstappe^, it is easy to see that 
royal marriages concerned England and Scotland 
very closely indeeij. And it happened, by a curious 
chance, that just at this time, when both peoples were 
more interested in the question of their religion than 
anything else, their religion was apparently at the 
mercy o'f a marriage. For in, England two queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth, came one after the other; and 
at the same time the ruler o‘f Scotland was also a 
queen, Mary Queen of .Scots, who was further the 
next heir to the throne of England. Thus both 
nations followed with strained attention the marriage 
proposals for these queens. ' 

Mary of England, the queen whom we have seen 
Mary Tudor S'"**" ^^e opprobrious name of “ Bloody 
M^es Philip xL Mary”, herself a Cathqlic, the child of 
o pain. ^ Catholic mother, married her cousin, 

Philip 11. of Spain, a ruler who is knowh jn 

/ 
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Europe^ as the greatest persecutor^ of Protestantism 
who has ever lived. It is worth notice that the bitter- 
ness of Mary’s persecution in England 'did not begin 
until after Hfer marriage. Eng^^ishm^n did not in those, 
days think persecution wrong, but they did not give 
the/rtselves enthusiastically to fthe task of burning 
heretics; that was a Spanish habit partly inherited 
by Mary from her Spanish mother, but still more 
learnt from her Spanish husband. Had Mary and 
Philip had a child he would have united England to 
Spain, and gone on with the cruelties of his father 
and^ mother to the Protestants. But fortunately* uo 
child cam(^. Thus England was saved from falling 
into the clutches of Spain;- for the next heir ^as 
Elizabeth, and she was a Protestant. 

Yet it schemed as if the evil day was after all only 
put off. We had exchanged a Catholic queen for a 
Protestant, and that so far ❖ as good. But a queen 
was always dangerous. Elizabeth would be sought 
Marriage mai;riage too: it was not likely that so 

Proposals for great a prize, the Queen of England, would 
Elizabeth. offers. In fact she was besieged with 

offers, both from France and Spain. Philip II., in 
his anxiety to add England to his dominions, even 
thought himself ofc marrying Elizabeth, though she 
was his late wife’s half-sister, axid though such a 
marriage was absolutely forbidden by his church. 
But Elizabeth, though she liked admiration and atten- 
tion, and loved to coquet wkh her suitors, had no real 
wish to marry. To marry, she saw, would be to fall 
into the hands of a foreign prince. England, she 
declared, was her husband, and she remained a virgin 
queen. 

This was satisfactory for the time, but gave at first 
little hope for the future. For if Elizabeth were to 
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leave no heir, thep Mary Queen Scots woyld suc- 
ceed her, and she too was a Roman Ca- q{ 

tholic, and what w^p worse, a woman who, Succession, 

•by her marriage, woullk entangle EnglanS with some 
othgr state. Alid ‘Mary, unlike Elizabeth, had no 
aversion to marriage. • At' the beginning of ElizabBfh’s 
reign MSuy was wife to Francis ®II. the Stuart's 
French king, also a Roman Catholic. It Matriase. 
seemed a'k if England had escaped Spain only to fall . 
into the jaws of France. 

Here again fortune fought Yor us. There was no 
cMd of this lharriage eitl^r; and Francis Il.^died 
while still i young man, after onl^ a few* months of 
rule. Thus no heir was left to unite the crowns of 
Scotland and France, with the probability of some 
day adding to them that of England^ .and Mary 
Queen of ScXits was more or less cut off from her 
alliance with France that nivght have proved so dan- 
gerous. She married, as we* have seen, a seooRd, 
and even a third time; first her coui|in. Lord Darnley, 
and afterwards the Earl of Bothwell. But these were 
not dangerous royal marriages, for they did not give 
foreign states any claims over England or Scotland. 

Now it is time to, recall to our memories, who 
Mary Queen of Scots^ herself was. She too was 
the descendant of one of these royal marriages so 
important in this age. (^She was the grandchild of 
James W. of Scotland and Margaret Tudor, daughter 
of Henry VIJ. of Englaifd. This was her ‘claim to 
the English throne. And by her second riaimi 

husband, Darnley, she had a son James.N Endand. 

If this son were to live he would unite the thrones 
of England and. Scotland. Little objection could be 
found to a union of this sort: it was the union of two 
kingdoms in the same island, w^ith people of the same 
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rare, language and interests similajf, and, above all) ^ 
both in* the main ]Protestant. One thing indeed ' 
looked bad. James Stuart was likely to be of his 
mother’s Religion, a Roman CjK^Qlit. 

^ This difficulty, howet^t vanished with the others, 
'(whc.i afterW^’s defeat at Caitgaide rise took refuge 
in Englan<^^]^zabeth kept 'hef a piiaiMtef ipite. It 
was natural that her Catholic ftiwda i^liould mlike 
.Piob plots on her behalf, all the laoie that they 
Ebzabeth. were stiiTed up by the Sfttoiards to do 
so. First came an insiinection in the north of Eng- 
land^ led by the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland. * Then at intervals t)f a few years came 
Ridolfi’s plot, and*the Jesuit plot, hfig^^.^y ^ 
named Campion, and finally ^bington^s plot, all 
with the same object, namely, to murder Elizabeth 
and put IVfary on the throne. As Elimbeth found 
Euctttioiiof Mary a contippal source of danger,) we 
Mary. need not be surprised that she ar last 
caused her to 1:^ beheaded. ^ Such an act may 
perhaps be excused, but it cannot be commended. 
Mary had come to her for assistance; instead of 
getting it, she had been kept a prisoner nineteen 
years. "Mary no doubt had plotted; but Elizabeth 
had done nothing^ to win the slightest gratitude 
from her, nor had she left her any hope of escaping, 
except by plots. 

The result of Mary’s long imprisonment and death 
had been to leave her son 'James, King of Scotland 

'Jrisn fCrP'rrJ^^ throne of England, 

^'nds^*^ hands of her enemies in Scotland, 
’’P ® Presbytt 'ian. 

pp who ''It he did not keep to this chur.'h, 

tlivsfacP^*"®*^ ® Protestant, and as such 
reihe hto welcome him as king. Thus, 
S«nd was ready 
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when Elizabeth died the two crpwns were united 
Union pf in one person^ The two nations so long 
thi Crowns, apparently hopeless eqpmies, became re- 
conciled,^ and James VL of S06tlani^ became James I. 
of England. ^ 

— • — 

XXI.— ELIZABETH AND THE ARMADA. 



Elizabeth’s reign is striking from whatever point 
of view we look at it! "^It sees the establishment of 
the English Church, and the preparhig of the 
for the union of the crowns of Englancl ahd Scotland; 
it is marked by Important social legislation — ques- 
tions of wages, of coinage, of poor relief, are all dealt 
with, and .upon the whole successfully ; it is the age 
of the great poets, Shakespeare and Spenser.' Any 
British these things would 1)e enough to 

Mabhhnc Stamp a reigti as remarkable. Yet^there is 
Policy. somethiipg beyond all this; for it is in this 
reign that British policy, as we know it, is settled. 
Britain is to be strong at sea, and to spread her 
power pver distant colonies.'^ 

There was nothing in M^«ry Tudor’s reign that 
made Englishmen^feel more shame than the loss of 
Calais. It had been in English hands sin’ce the days 
of Edward I. ; it seemed disgraceful to lose it. But 
in truth Calais was no longer of any use. The old 
policy of trying to conquer territory ^om the King 
-of France was dead and gone. Even the enmity 

Hostility to Mari- gone too. Englishmen no longer 
time Spain makes hated France, but Spain. And Spain 
England Mautime. jjgjng strong at sea and in the New 

World, England had to look to her fleets. Since we 
had to fight against ,a maritime and colonial power, 
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( e became maritime and colonial ourselves in d<Sine: 

i • • • 

Although in name Elizabeth did not go to war 
with Spain till in reality all hen reign was 

one long war. The war differed from any war Eng- 
pandT had fought before, since it went on, far 
Europe,*^ the, Spanish « main, mnd on American 
shores. It was not called war; neither Queen nor 
parliament admitted its existence. It ^ 

i%as the work of the Adventurers— ^ Adventurers. . 

merchants and npbles who * ^nt out .ships to *the 
Spanish maia^* ready to trade or plunder as might 
be most convenient. The Adventurers wore not iTl- 
d?ed strait-laced.) Hawkins, for example, thought 
nothing of taking slaves from Africa to ^he Spanish 
settlements, and compelling the Spaniards, by force 
of arms, to «buy them. But still the slave-trader 
Hawkins and ‘the buccaneers were the forerunners of 
the makers of our empire. ** tXhey went where ,gain 
drew them, reckless of danger; and where they went 
British power followed.) " 

Francis Drake stands as an example of all that 
was best in the Adventurers. He feared no odds 
against him; he it was who led seventy 
desperate Englishmen*to attack the fortified 
Spanish town of Nolnbre de Dios in Central 
America — the Treasure House of the World as it 


was called, since the Spaniards sent thither all 
the silver th^y collected-*-and took it; he^ again, 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama, ‘and surprised trains 
of mules laden with Spanish silver; he, toq, wa‘s 
the first Englishman to sail into the Pacific. The 
Spaniards had tjiought themselves safe theife. Drake 
came down on them like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sk^, Sacked the towns of Lima and Callao, captured a 
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great galleon laden with treasure, jind then continued 
his daring voyage round the world. He came back 
to England after four years with ^ore treasure' than 
ever had b6en brought befor^i^ It vain for Philip 
the Spanish king to complain to Eliifiibeth that I^rf^ 
''wair<a pirate. Elizabeth promise redress, but- 

she never gave it.' On ihb contraiy, she /xcepted a 
share in Drake’s plunder.^ ‘ 

For many years the King ol Spain did ribt do any- 
thing open against El^beth. He encouraged those 
who 'Wished io murder her, but to take an 
|Ann^ open part against her would* have thtotou 
England on the side of his rival France. 
But when Mary died i^e left her claims on the throne 
of England*, to the* King 'of Spain. Philip therefore 
declared \jrar; nt was decided to send a huge fleet, 
the “ Invincible Armada", to England; and conquer 
it once and for all.'; . . 

^The Armada set sail in 1588. That it had not 
started the year Jsefore was due to Drake, who had 
sailed into Cadiz harbour and set on fire all the ships 
laden with stores which had been collected there. 
He called his exploit ’’singeing the King of Spain’s 
beard "D Great as was the (kmage he did, it was 
repaired by the industry of the Spaniards. All was 
carefully arranged K the Duke of Medina-Sidonia was 
placed in command; the Armada was to sail up 
the Channel and pick up the Spanish army from 
Flanderls.') Then it was thought that^o land, it in 
^England and conquer Elizabeth would be child’s 
play. (The Spanish troops were the best in Europe; 
and no Spaniard dreamed that English ships could 
possibly rftsist the Armada> (Philip .trusted also that 
the English Catholics would fight for him instead of 
for their Protestant qqeen.*) 
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^Never did make a more gigantic mistake. 
Catholics and Protestants alike thronged' to the 
army which 'Eluabeth collected at * Til- PM»uatic»s 
.bury. The fleet ’etselS^jiras put. under the SSaad. 
command of II. Catholic, Hotmrd of Effingham^ 
Eli^beth kn^ her« people. '‘Let tyrants ShkOV* 
said shb^'"l ^ oome*among8k you to (ay down 
my life for my God and for my kingdom and for my 
people. *1 knew 1 have the body but of a weak and, 
feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king,. and 
of a king oH Bpgland too,*ao4 think foul scorn 
tlwt Spain or* any prince of Europe should dare to 
invade the^ borders of my realm.” Good as fEe 
Spanish troops were, it may well *be doubted if they 
would have found England* so easy a 4 >rey as they 
expected. . « ^ 

They were not destined to have the chance of 
trying. England had hn< 2 ||ber line of defence, her 
right arm, her navy. The Armada had to mckon 
with that first. , , , 

fWhen the news was brought to Plymouth that the 
Armada had been sighted, in mighty array, stretching 
over seven miles of sea, the English The Struggle 
commanders were rea^y, but there was US Channel, 
no haste or confiision.'i Drake, engaged at the time 
in a game of bowls on the Hoe at Plymouth, cried, 
“Let us finish this first; time enough to beat the 
Spaniards afterwards”. ‘vWhen the English ships got 
to sga, they (lung on thtf heels of tbt* Spafiiards on 
their leisurely way up the Chanrfel. They were mere 
than a match for their big opponents ; they could sail 
faster and manoeuvre better; they were much better 
shuts7)for in tcuth the Spaniards fired s# high that 
most of their powder was wasted. 

a week the two fleets tottled;'ja week of such 
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anxiety was never known in England before or since i 
Tlie Annada It was clear that the Armada could qot 
at Calais. beat, the English; but could Howard* and 
the captains under him beat/dieVArmada? (Some. 
Spanish ships had been sunk, yet the Armada was 
'Si.tU.? mighty fleet when it reached Calais.) So fir it . 
was successful. * • y 

Here, hdwever, the plan broke down. Parma and 
the Spanish troops were being kept ciose prisoners, 
'blockaded by the Dutch ships. Without ati army 
Philip’s invasipn was i&ipossible) ^ 

Yet Howard saw that the Spaniards could notJw 
left tb rest at Calais.) Pkrma might %ome overland 

The File ehi them. ( Accordingly fire-ships 

* .were got peady,^ smeared with tar and 

loaded with g’uiipowder,(and at nightfall set drifting 
into Calais harbour. As, flaming and exploding, they 
drew near the Spaniards, the Armada was thrown 
intc^onfusion and stood dfit to sea. Wind and waves 
rose, driving the Spaniards first towards the Dutch 
The Annada and then northwards. Drake 

dnvea North'wltde followed them &r up into the North 
and Destroyed SeaC>he would have gone farther, but 
powder was running short on his 
ships.' Still, his part was done: storms did the rest. 
Ship after ship of the Armadd was cast ashore on the 
Scottish and Irish coasts. The mighty fleet that had 
numbered 150 vessels when it left Spain, returned 
with 54 buttered hulks. . 

The victory was striking and complete. It saved 
“Englaijd from all fear of invasion. But it did much 
more than that ; it determin<»d the future of England. 
Our interei^ were no longer bounded by our own isle.) 
Even before the Armada Englishmen had planned 
settlements in America. It was left, indeed, t6 the 
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reign to estjibHsh them. (.Henceforwardf how- 
r, English interests were on the^ ocean and abroad,''. 
We shall see Eng^n4 ^er over 9 bmhig Sp^in at sea, 
^master in tur^ HollsnM and ^France. Our seamen 
havp read Eurc^ many lessons on the value of 
•j)ower. No more effective one was eVier giveif^han 
' that afforded by the story of the ^rmada. v. * 


XXII.— THE STUARTS AND* THEIR 

^ *. DIFFICULTIES. , . — 

*With the reign of James I. we enter on a new 
period. Hitherto interest has*centred round the king, 
or round the Church, or round the nobles,, t 
or in war. Now a new matter eclipses all K03-I6^> 
the others. Everyone’s e;^es^are fixed upon 
Parliament. Parliament displays quite new vig-obr. 
Under the Lancastrian kings it had* been too weak to 
keep the nobles in order; under the Tudors it was 
too anxious for a strong king to care to oppose him. 
But in the time of the Stuarts we see Pa^ lament 
engage in struggles wjjth the king, and come opt in 
the end the victor. Welfare, indeed, at the beginning 
of the modern system, by which it is no longer the 
crown that rules, but Parliament. 

It was natural, then, that the Stuarts, who ^xpected 
to rule as the^ Tudors had done — that is to say, des- 
potically, without consulting Parliament — should find 
themselves in difficulties. James I. disagreed with 
his Parliaments. His son, Charles I., Quattd. between 
quarrelled with .them even more, and & (tuarts and 
at last actual war began. Three main P“llbment. 
groun^ of quarrel may be distinguished: (i) over 

(/ei») I 
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religion at home; (a) over religious matters abroad; 
(3) over the right of the king to talre money, and 
govern M{itl;out Parliament, 0 

I. /James had been birottgCt tip"Jh Seotland as k 
•tRcQ^yterian. but he w the Church of 

Rdigi^ England. jUb ira% h<j<< hoiwveft a bigot bjj^ • 
at Home, 'nature.) What hft> lett ed ^t_meft 
should, as far ds possible, agree to aoc egt him as 
' head of the Church. This claim disagreeable 
to the Catholi^ Who regarded the ae~tw head 
of the Church, and also to the EniMish ^d 

•^e Scottish Presbyterians,, wfiio dioug^iTme Church 
should govern itsejf. (All chance of liberty of worship 
for Catholics was sooi), put out of the question by 
the violence of a few murderous traitors.) Catesby, 

Digby, and ^me 
{Hot, 1605 . . othera (foimra ap atrocious plot to blow 
up king. Lords, and Commons assembled in Parlia- 
m^t; to this they added a wild scheme of raising 
a rebellion, seizing James’s daughter Elizabeth, bring- 
ing her up as a Catholic, and placing her on the 
throne. The secret leaked out;) the cellars below 
Parliament were searched, and Guy Fawkes was found 
in the midst of his powder barrels. The leaders of 
the plot were either shot dovUl or .executed. For the 
whole Roman Catholic party the* result was disastrous. 
During long years afterwards everyone regarded them 
as traitqrs at heart. 

The Puritans also came to dislike .he king more 
and more. At the beginning of the reign they pre- 
The rL-<-"« ® great pf*tilion against certain 

— f ceremonies of the Church; they did not 

wish to ise a ring in marriage, or the sign of the 
cross in baptism. But the king did not yii'ld. He 
fell much into the hands of the bishops, for he 'laimed 
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to rule by diving tfight, and it the clergy and the 
bh^ops Mirho, the most thorough^going sup- 
porters of Hence James’s ^ying, “ No 

bishop no Ir% ead(y^>1K0 that this atti- 
tude 'oras idui^dwljh|^ Scottish sijb* 

jects, who 'lui|M 1diii||lu;^k iJImall 'lunes’s Scottish 
bishops i|a4 powttr^kd^ received Very little 

obedieno|, ^ ' ■* \ 

2. Jam^ tnttsgdd to Oflbnd fbe religious feelings* 
of a large rituolx^ of hkl fttliljhet* as much K^eiigkxn 
by his fyrtflgii pmiejr as by iSi Mts at home. PbUcy 
(He wished td be a great peaoe^maker ,in 
Fjiropef with this object he stroye hard to arrange 
a marriage between his son pharles and the Infanta, 
the Princess of Spaing James’s subjects 
hated Spain. They were much mor6 r64dy *“* 
to fight her fhan to make an alliance. They remem- 
bered the days pf Mary T«jdor> and they hated the 
idea of another Spanish match. (The mafnige, 
indeed, fell .through, and illStea(V Charles married 
Henrietta Mari^, sister of the French king. She, 
too, was disliked; because she tras a Roman Catholic;'/ 
it was feared that she might convert her hnsband, 
or at any rate bring him to fevour English Roman 
Catholics. ^This belief, although»not true, did much 
to make Charles’s subjects distrust him. And even 
t when James anjd Charles did act, as the nation wished 
to see them act, on the Protestant side, they ijrere very 
unsuccessful. •( James’s daughtef Elizabeth married 
the leader of the German Protestants, Frederick fiic 
Elector Palatine; but Frederick was turned out'of his 
dominions by the Spaniards, and James could not 
recover them for him, either by treaty or bV fighting. 
And pi^arles sent a fleet under Buckingh^ to help 
the FJench Protestants at La, Rochelle against the 
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King of France, but* it was beatei^off, and Tetilmed 
in disgrace) 

3. Th^ mrat bitter quarrel^, however, were with 
Parliament.' (James held tha^ngtf reigned by divine 
- _ right; their power was ^ven them (rom 

Qjj high; Aey were the Lord’s anointed”, 
and resistance to them was sinful.^ Thus Jj^mes, and 
Charles after him, thought it to be beneath their 
dignity to defer to Parliament. Yet according to the 
constitution Parliament alone had the power of grant- 
ing money, afid without money a fcJng was in a sorry 
^sition. (Both James aqd Charles t;$ed to overfide 
Parliament by the^use of the king’s powe'r — what 
called the “ Royal Prergoative Unluckily for them, 
the Puritan* and Presbyterian party was strong in 
Parliament^ '^nd these, already angered by James’s 
fondness .fpr bishops and his hankeiings after a 
Roman Catholic marriage lor his son, were by no 
meSris inclined to give’ way about money. 

In the struggles between James and Charles and 
their Parliaments two, main points may be remarked: 
Question (i) (Parliament was resolved to prevent 
d Sttppli^ the king from raising money on his own 
authority; (2) it strove also .to make his ministers 
responsible for what they did^ . 

Thus in James’s reign the Commons objected to 
the grants of monopolies, by which some friend of 
the king was given the sole right of selling an article, 
and could in consequence put a high jwice on it. In 
Charles’s reign they went further. Instead of giving 
the king certain taxes for life- they only gave them 
for two years; and when Charles tried to collect them 
Petition of ^ without leaJi e, they made him accept the 
Ri^t, US&t Petition of Right, which declarei| that to 
take taxes except by leave of Parliament was*,/llegal, 
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and that no one should be imprisoned without trial 
by. command of the king.^ Thus the two most impor- 
tant clauses of Magna Carla were solemnly repeated. 

Again, (ParliatnentV^cked the king*^ ministers. 
The Lord Chancellor Bacon was impeached 
taking bribes; the E^rl of Middlesex Was 
impeached for misusing phblic mdney; the 
Duke of Buckingham was impeached for failing in 
the war ugainst Spain. This “ impeaching ” was a 
system whereby the Commons accused a man before 
the Lords as judges.) In tho;^ days ia was the only 
way to get rid of a king’s minister who was dis-;, 
liked. Newer “before had "Parliament inferferai so 
mtich with the king’s ministers. . * 

In the first four years of hi^ reign Charles had three 
Parliaments, and quarrelled with them aU.. Then he 
decided to do» without Parliament, and Eleven 
for eleven years no Patliaipent met. Yeaus' Tyranny, 
Men called it the Eleven* Years’ .. 

Tyranny. Charles’s ministers. rule^ the country for 
him. Strafford was sent to Ireland, where he drilled 
an Irish army, and persuaded tfie Irish Parliament to 
vote the king money. Lawyers, such as Noy and 
Finch, set to work to revive old practices by wRich the 
king could get money without aslyng Parliament for 
it. For example, they ddvised him to col- 
lect “ship-money”, a tax which had fallen 
on sea-coast counties to provide a fleet in time of war. 
Charles imposed it in time\)f peace on inland bounties. 
A squire named John Hampdefl refused to pay jt, 
saying it was illegal since Parliament had not.voted 
it. The case was tried, but the judges were afraid 
of the king, for, he could remove them from their 
posts if lie was displeased with them, so th^ decided 
againS^Hampden. The Court of Star Chamber in- 
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flicted heavy fines on all who wrote dr spoke against 
^ ^ ' the king; the High (iommission Coi}tt 
^ dealt in the same Wfy with the Puri- 

tans. Mhn ‘ were tried befo^^ theee courts without 
a jury, and were often dondemned 'tQ)< havd fiheir ears 
"cropped or to be cruelly flogged* ,Andihishop liaud 
ruled the^ Church, tOid triedT to estabHsh dte worship 
of the Church of England all over Charfes’fi d^^minions.]^ 
This, however, proved &tal to Charleses plan of 
absolute rule. With the very strictest dare, it was 
only just possible for 'him to get fppney enough to 
car ry on the government in time of peace. If a war 
was to break out, it was clear that he i&oidd be forced 
to call a Parliameht to vote money for it. We shall 
see that Laud’s action did provoke a war, and with 
that war the.Eleven Years’ Tyranny came to an end. ^ 


HI, 

• ^ 

XXIII.— W4R between king and 

' PARLIAMENT. 

« 

In spite of James’s efforts to set-up bishops in 
Scotland, the Scottish Church had practically done 
as it ’pleased. It was govenftd by an assembly; it 
did not keep the feasts of the English Church such 
as Easter and Christmas; and its ministers prayed 
as they chose instead of using the service-book. 
Chatks’s Service- Charles, egged on by Laud, made up 
book in Scotland, his mind to reduce the Presbyterians 
to obedience. He caused a service-book to be pre- 
pared, and bade the Scotti'sh ministers to use it. 

What happened is well known. Everyone remem- 
bers Jenry Geddes, who cried out in the Church of 
St. Giles at Edinburgh, “Wilt thou say mas| at my 
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]ugl”and flung' a stool at the clergyman’s head. It 
was a homely ac^ bij^ it ma^^ed^ begiifning of 
the down&ll of a kingt fcesisf^ce spread fast in 
Scotland. GotjUe^ofSpen called the “ Tables ” were 
oiganized to oo^ider i^hat to take. Hender- 

son^ndJobiWtoaofWarristol^Sip 
the Cqyeq^nt by wnicb* the^ oa|h was . ^ 
taken to* defend die jSkXdtis^ ffotpi of 'worship. 
SpeedilyjCi became clear titot Soodand was in revolt. ^ 
If Chailes was to rc^n his power it must be by war. ’ 
(W ar then becaq^e inevitableiil but Carles was from 
the first doomed to ^ure. Yet failure meant another 
Parliament > the meeting of Another Par- 'Flu BS&qp^ ' 
liament meant the downfall of Chaties’s ▼«*» 1639 - 1640 . 
absolute government. All fell ont as hi; wisest min- 
isters had foreseen; (Charles had no, regular troops 
and no office^, while Alexander Leslie ccTuld muster 
16,000 Scots, many of whom were tried soWiers. In 
the first cam{>aign Charies*da/ed not strike a blow; 
in the second his raw levies fled before the Scottish 
Covenanters at Newburn. The S^ots marched into 
Yorkshire, and Charles had to ‘beg for a truce. The 
Scottish victory in this “Bishops’ war” was the first 
step in the final triumph of Parliament over the king. 

/In 1640 Charles call^ two Parliaments. The* first, 
the “Short” Parliamerrt, was fairly friendly to him, 
but he was unwise enough to dismiss it. The second, 
which was not finally dissolved for nineteen The Long 
years, and thus gained the name of the Tarliaojeat. 
“Long” Paftiament, was the body that was destined 
to see him dethroned and beheaded. 

No such violent ideas entered the heads of the 
members at first. Led by Pym and Refomi Execa- 
Hampdtfn, they ’were bent on reform ; Shafforf. 

they hyended to make Charles rule according to the 
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law. Therefore they^ swept away the Star Chamber 
and the' High Comm'ission Court; Hhey passed a bill 
that Parliament was to meet evety^ three years; they 
declared hll 'che king’s plans f(^«^istng money without 
leave of Parliament illegal^ Of on^ man only they 
"3etermined to make an example. This was Chartes’s 
chief minister, Strafford. To find ground for con- 
demning bim was not easy. At last it tfas shown 
that he had said to Charles, “Your majesty has an 
army in Ireland which you may employ here to re- 
duce this kingdom". Strafford urgpd that this king- 
dom referred to rebellious Scotland. . .His enemies 
took k to mean England,' and Straffofd was voted to 
be a traitor, and Executed. It is hard to say that the 
act was just, but Parliament felt that he was too 
dangerous b« allowed to live. “Stone dead hath 
no fellow ” was the opinion of many, about Straf- 
ford. • , ^ • 

The king’s illegal powers had been destroyed. He 
had promised t^ amend. Moderate men thought 
Anect of the enough had been done ; they were not 
five Memhets. inclined to press him too hard. But 
Charles was, throughout all his life, his own worst 
enemy." Just when he was beginning to be trusted, 
he showed that he was quite unworthy of trust. 
''Followed by a band of anfied attendants he went 
down to the House of Commons to arrest by force 
Pym, Hampden, and three others, who were the 
chief leaders against him.' He failed;^ the members 
had had timely wartiing. As he said himself, “ the 
birds .had flown”. But this could lead but to one 
thing — war between King and Parliament. Promises 
were useless, the matter had to be fought out. 

The CiJril war falls into three periods. ' lit the first 
the king had the upper hand. His follow^'-S were 
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‘naturally better solcliers, more used to horses and 
Wat} Roy^lStts arms 'than were tfae citizens who 
at first sMccwi fal . made up the Parliamentary armies. 
Charles, 'toe-, had a dashiagyc^V^ty l^er, his 
nephew, Prince Rupert, whiQ^ duuges bore down 
'his opponents' ranks. The PartiaHient fought hard,* 
but steadily lost ground. Onoe’the king drew quite 
close to London, but he did not dare toHMtack in 
force. None the less he seemed to Ib^ on Ihe point 
of triumphing. je 

Pym saw th|it help must be got 0!m somewhere, 
so he made an alliance with S^tlandir The Parlia- 
Mi * ment signed' the Solemif League and 
from the Scott. Covenant, promising to establish Pres- 
byterianism ip England,*and the Scots were to send 
an army to help against Charlbsj) The alliance was 
easy to make, for most of the Parliamentary party 
at the time favoured the Presbyterian system. This 
Tor .wr “throwing 'cff the Scotch sword into 
*** the balance” turned the scale against 
Charles. His generals, Rupert and Newcastle, were 
utterly beaten at Marston Moor. All the north was 
lust to the king.^ 

Marston Moor, however, was not so much a triumph 
for the Scots, who did not dd a great deal towards 
CtomweS asd the victory, as for an English Round- 
the Itonsiilei. head named Oliver Cromwell. ( Crom- 
well had raised a regiment of his own. He saw that 
discipline' and zeal alone could beat the loyalty of 
thejCavaliers. His tBOopers were well-drilled, terrible 
fighter;, who earned for themselves the name of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides:^ They were godly men also, 
who thought themselves to be a chosen people fight- 
ing the L/)rd’s battles against the Cavaliers, whom 
they calleu the Philistines. Cromwell was not Pres- 
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U3rterian, but an Independent He thought all should 
be allowed to wi^hip as they pleased; consequently 
all tile sects* twdted. up to hijn as their leader. 
Further^ since Hampden, th» Qrst great 

leaders, were deSd, CtmmH bad no rival. 
WHShifby the Se^fftetin sr JiGbl%ia ^ P arliameuf 
voted that its ffiemb^*were ad longer £6 hold posts 
in the anhy, m special exception was madd in favour 
of CrotifS'^ 15 * Thus he was bound 'to become the 
mo^t powerful' man in the realm, for he was the* 
one link bntweei^ Parliament* and th§ army. ’And 
when (in 1645 tParliament gave him the task of form- 
ing a New* M^el ardiy, *he included many nsf hidT" 
friends, me Independent; in it All the The indepen- 
officers were Independents.* Thus the A*my. 
New Model became the army of the sects, a church 
in armi^ Csomwell was not a man for half-measures 
like the early Parliamentary leaders. “HI met the 
king in battle,” he said,*^‘I would fire my, piptol 
at him as I would at any other man.” ^His army 
met the king at Naseby, and routed him so com- 
pletely that Chariiss had scarcely a regiment left 

[*645.]) • 

One last flicker of hope remained for the khig. He 
was beaten in England; but in Scotland MoAtrose, 
marching from the Highlands,* had over- 
thrown eveiy force the Covenanters could °“*‘*«* 
bring aga'inst him. In one year he won five victories ; 

' there was ppthing to prevent him from marching 
* into England. His Highlandem, however, scattered ; 
they could not stand a long campaign. Thus de- 
prived of half his army, Montrose was surprised on 
a misty morning by David Leslie at Philiphaugh, 
and ro/ted. * \ 

Cfiwes, beinp’ now without supporters, surrendered 
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to the Scots at Newark. But he could not grant 
they wanted, ifemely, the estab- 
to the S^Md* lishment of Presby^rianism, affd he 
^ ** annoyed thetn^ By ^is shuffling, so 
> they gave him up ^ Parliament. 
'Parliament in return promised tp discharge the'S’cot- 
tish arrears of pay. « 

Charles was not sorry to be free from l9ie Scots. 
He knew that between the Independent A*rmy and 
the Presbyterian Parliament there was no love Ipst. 
He thought that by placing off one against the other, 
he might get back his power. Unluckily he only 
^ ' made each party distrust 'nim more and 

more,*and to make matters worse war 
broke out again. There°was a rising of Royalists in 
Kent and Essex, while Hamilton, with a body of 
Scots who dreaded the power of Cromwell and the 
Army, invdded Lancashire. Cromwell marched north 
and defeated Hamilton af Preston. But this fresh 
outburst of war m,ade the Irofisides think that there 
could be no peace while the king was alive, and the 
army came back to London, resolved to call *‘that 
man of blood, Charles Stuart,” to accodht 
It is important to notice that the final measure, 
the execution of the king, was the work of the Inde- 

Death ot the Kins P^rty,' the Army, headed by 

the Voffc of the Cromwell. Parliament, would not 

Anny, 1649. agree to bring the king to trial till ^ 

Cromwell sent down a file of musketeers ^to the House % 
and turned out the moderate Presbyterian members. * 
The court that tried Charles was made up chiefly of 
Independents. The great mass of Englishmen was 
opposed to^ his execution. Scotland, as we shall see, 
was driver* into war by it. The king’s dignified be- 
haviour oil the scaffold made many men think\him a 
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martyr. But for, the time the .Army was sjipreme.' 
There, was none left who could resist it 


KW.— bAtain governed by an 

• ARMY. ' 

So ftir froiii making things more simple^harles I.’s 
execution onlyMed to more confusion. Many English- • 
men thought the execution little better K^yit'of 
than a murder, but Parliament and 4he the KWi 
Army had se^ed to agre^ about it, and 
for the monfent nothing could be done against them. 
Yet while in England the office of king was abol- 
ished, and a Commonwealth "set up in it& place, both 
Scotland and Ireland recognized the king’s son as 
King Charles II., and were ready to fight for him. 
Hence, for the present,* P§iEliament had to support 
the Army, in order that it might subdue its enemies. 

The turn of Ireland came -first* Cromwell went 
over with his Ironsides. The Irish troops held the 
town of Drogheda against him. The town _ , . 
was stormed, and Cromwell bade his meo 
give no quarter. All ihe defenders were massacred. 
This violent and ruthless act sew terrified the Irish 
that after it little resistance was made. Charles I I.’s 
general and soldiers were driven from the country. 
^The Irish Parliament was abolished, and^ instead 
Irish members w^re to be sent to Westminster. 

Scotland, however, cost Cromwell more trouble. 
There two parties were trying to come to an agree- 
ment with Charles II. The Presbyterian Scotland; 
party was willing to have him back if 1^ Death of 
woul(J take the Covenant. Montrose offered Montwie. 
to^esme him the kingdom, by the aid of a Highland 
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army, without any conditions. Cha,«‘les tried Montfose 
first .But when Montrose l^ded iit Scothuvl and 
began tQ gather the dansm^h it^wAS defeated' and 
captured^ No one could Wtti for the cruelty 

^ which his Highlanders had .diOwd in hj s j afro^r 
rising? so he wasou^dj^ c 
Charles, then fell' back bn die Gbyonant^ headed 
by Argyll, came to Scotland aidt^tirak the 
' Charles IL and Covenant Ciomiipell Id once made 
the CovenaataHi ready an army to Invade Scotland, but 
Dunbar, ttSO, 'David _l.eslie, who® commanded the 
-Scots was^ eveiy whit as .able a soldie^ as Cromwellh 
He laid waste country north of Berwick through 
which Cromwell wouM have to march, and retired 
to a strong^ position near Edinburgh. Cromwell 
tried to teclipt 'him from it, but in vain. At last, 
wearied oijjt by want of food and long Inarching, the 
Ironsides fell back to Dunbar. J^eslie followed, drew 
up hiS army on Doon ‘Hill overhanging the Dunbar 
Road, and seized the defile at Cockbumspath, which 
cut off Cromwell’s retreat Cromwell appea^d-to be 
in a trap. It was hopeless to attack the Scots on 
Doon Hill, since they numbered two to one. It 
seemed that he must surrender, or retreat into his 
ships. Suddenly the Scots .threw away the victory 
that was almost won. Fearing that Cromwell was 
embarking his men, and would so slip through his 
fingers, Leslie ordered an attack. Cromwell saw thiW' 
mistake. “ The Lord jjath delivered •ihem into m)|' 
hands”, he cried. The Ironsides fell on the Scottisl»»'‘ 
right ‘wing, and rolled it bark in confusion on the 
centre; soon Leslie’s whole force gave way. In the 
pursuit the Scottish army was almost destro)ied. • 

All Scji'itland south of the Forth fell into Crimwell’s 
hands as the fruit of his victory.^ (Leslie, lAwever, 
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gathered another ^rce, and entrenched him^lf near 
Stirlijlkg. Cfomwell crossed die 'Firth of 
Forth and bej^ to' ravage Fifesj^. Thi% ^l^ncater, 
left the roa<l to Etlglfiid open, Chafes ^ 
pruqii^v to^ 111 At the head of t$| 00 o men he 
marel^ SQUth, Ifoiljikles wer4 soon tit his 

heels. JHjp iraa headB<f tM ixoat the London road, 
and At.ktt bnet^ht to hay Ilt \irorcester. The 
battle which followed^ Cvomiirdl called his crowning * 
mercy*’. Charles’s men ware scattered ; the king him- 
self had to flee fof his life; for six weeks he wandered 
about in hourljr peril. At last He escaped to France.',.. 

JVleanwhile (jvith the last Scottish army thrown 
away in England, Monk, whom *Cromwell had left 
to command in his place, liad an eaSy 
task. The country was subdued, eveh th& of Scottish 
Highlands t^ere pacified. The Scottisl^ Parliament. 
Parliament was done away with,') though it was re- 
stored at the Restoration. * n • ' 

Cromwell and his army of ‘Independents seemed 
invincible. They had conquered the Royalists, 
Presbyterian Scotland, and Catholic Ireland. They 
had laid low a king and two Parliaments, Now 
we shaH see them continue their work by subduing 
the English Parliament^lso. • 

Part of the work indeed had been done already, 
when (Colonel Pride, by Cromwell’s orders, had 
“ purged ” Parliament of the ninety “Ramp» 
leading PreslSyterians who opposed the Dissolved by 
king’s trial. But even the Ff ump ”, ^ Army.* 

as the remaining members were contemptuously 
called, fell to quarrilling with the Army. Cromwell 
wished to»dissolve and call a new Parliament; 

they (e&sed, unless it was laid down that i^ey were 
all to nave seats in the new Parliament; they also 
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urged that the Armji should be d^banded. At last 
CroiuYell lost patience. He went down to the ^ouse 
himself, hanged b*,! fist on the tabic, arid bawled out, 
“Get you gonel Give placcbto hoaester men.” His 
soldiers poured in and turned out memb^ by 
force^' ^ 0 

This w^s one w^y of settling the question, but it 
was not the right way. King had gone and House 
' of Lords had gone ; the House of CoiSimoris was the 
last relic of legal government left. Now that had 
gone too, destroyed by military tviofence. Many 
-people had despised the V Rump 
Failure of 'approve of this way oF^ctnn|eTm of 
Cromwdl's Consequently, none of Cromwell’s laier 
Parliaments. s(;;h^fi^es for new Parliaments were ever 
successful. ♦'“He* tried first an assembly of “faithful 
persons, (earing God and hating covetousness ”, 
recommended by ministejrs throughout the country. 
Thes^ were called in '’mockery “ ^arebone’s Parlia- 
ment”, from the name of one of the members, 
Praise-God Barebone. This assembly soon resigned 
its power to its maker, Cromwell. Thrice again, 
under /lifferent arrangements. Parliaments were 
called, but with none of thorn could Cromwell get 
on. Having destroyed the pfoper Parliament, it was 
impossible to get sham ones to work satisfactorily.) 
y Thus the government fell into the hands of Crom- 
well ;)he^ had a Council of State to help him, and one 
Cromwell of his constitutions had g^ven.' him the title 
a Cespot. of ProtectorX.but his real power rested on the 
Army. He could not afford to quarrel with it, and 
thus he refused to take the title of king, because the 
Army hated the idea of a king. The result^was that 
Cromwe^, having taken arms for a Parliament a^gainst 
a despotic king, became himself in the end mpre 
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despotic than ev^r Charles I. 4iad been. Me ruled 
witnpnt Parliament; he took tax^ without Parlia- 
, merit; his c^o*-«generalS) wi^^govetpe4 various 
parts of Britain; •were snore atmllute man Stra£ford 
hin\^lf at the hlight of his poWei^, , , 

.,Ei?gl^d had beeom^ a miht^ state. It had 
overthrown Ireland and Scotland, It made war on 
the DutoH Republic. Blake and Monk, both by pro- 
fession ^Idiets, soon proved themselves excellent* 
sailors. The Dutch fleets T^ere defeated, and' the 
Ihifeh forced to* beg for peace, Crftmwell wished 
to put himse{;f at the he^d of a great ^League of 
P/otestants*in Europe, and he allied himself with 
F|ance, because France though Catholic was- a bitter 
enemy of Spain, English fleets took Jamaica, and 
captu|pd Spanish treasure-galleons aS they had done 
in Elizabeth’s reign, Cromwell’s death, tjpwever, put 
an end to these ambitious sphemes,^ 

He left his power to his son Richard, but R*ich&rd 
was not a soldier, and the Army wsuld not obey him. 
In a short time it appeared that the Death of Crom- 
Army would obey no one; the “Rump” well? Disunion 
was recalled, and again expelled. Everj"- Army, 
one hated the Army, •but no one could sug^st a 
means of getting rid of jt) • 

Fortunately the Army was not united. Monk 
marched southwards from Scotland with his men ; 
Lambert at the head of another section Monk and the 
-of Ironsides fried to stand against him Restoration, 
and failed. Monk reached London, and to everyofte’s 
joy declared for a free Parliament. This meant the 
recall of Charles 11. , for all alike*, Cavaliers and 
Parliam^tariane, had grown united in their hatred 
of thg Army, and were ready to welcome back a 
lawful king. The Convention Parliament, which 
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Monk caused to be summoned, immediately invited 
the kipg back.^ |On his way towards London he 
passed a{ Blackhv^th the real ma^ter^ of England, 
a sullen anil mutii^us mas% of soldiery; but they 
» could find no leader; their day was ppstV 


‘XXV.— FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
RB\fOLUTION. 

.. To understand the reigns of Charles I.’s two sons, 
Charles iL and James II., we must bear'^n mind the 
following main facts: — 

1. Both kings are Roman Catholics: (Charles'" a 
1660 1689 ; vecret Catholic and James an open one.'' 
Main Facts. Rach tries to get liberty o£ worship for 
the Catholics, and if .possible to restore Roman 
Catholicism in England. 

2. The great majority of Englishmen are members 
of the National Church, j Those who still cling to the 
Presbyterian, form of Church government, together 
with the. Independents and other small sects, begin to 
be known as “Dissenters”. ^They are not allowed 
to meet for public worship, and are otherwise hardly 
di'alt with by Parliament. 1*0 gain their support by 
offering them toleration is a principal object of both 
kings. 

3. All Europe feels itself in danger from the grow- 
ing power of France under Louis XIV. The leader 
of the Grand Alliance against France is Charles II.’s 
nephew, 'William of Orange, who wishes to get 
Britain on his side. On the other hand, L«\uis XIV. 

Britain a.s his ally', or, if he cannot manage 
that, to keep Britain so distracted with quarrels at 
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home that it canijot interfere ag^ainst him. further, 
it is (easy for Louis XIV. to exerciseltinfluence -wcith our 
kings, because bofh Charles and jF'.nes arq his cousins. 

4^ 'Parliament Begins* by suprorting the king;)'hut, 
as he ^vours tifh Catholics, .i|^QM3id!^against him. It 
would like to see him flight for WiUJfjtn of Orange 
against France, but does not dar^ to trust ddm with a 
standing;, army. Eveiyone remembered what Crom- 
well’s army hdU done. 

5. |rhe Church supports thp Crown^more steadily 
than Parliament.* It fears the PurilSin party, and 
therefore teacBes that resistance to a king is.j 5 inful. 
It is not till James II. makes an open attack on Pro- 
testantism that the Church wavers in its friendship for 
the Royal power. 

We may new go on to remark sdme*of the chief 
events in the' course of Jhis second struggle between 
Crown and Parliament, whieh ended, as the first had 
done, in the overthrow of a king. . 

'Charles II. was wiser than his fiither. At bottom 
he was resolved to do nothing that should, to use his 
own words, “make him go on his travels IL, 

again”. He was also in a stronger posi- 1 ^^ 1685 . 
tion, because Parliament, in the first enthusiasm of 
the Restoration, had wted him 'a revenue for life. 
Indeed^he Parliament that was elected in i66i was so 
warmly Royalist that it was called the “Cavalier” 
'Parliament. Charles knew that he would qever get 
’ another which leould be so friendly, so he kept it 
sitting for eighteen years, and by bribing some mem- 
bers and making friends of others, could geflerally 
make it do what he wished. Thus, whereas up to 
1640 me^ had grumbled because Parliaments sat too 
little, tnow they complained that the same P^arliament 
sat too'long. 
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(Charles's first minister was Clafendon, a strong 
friend of the Chutf h of England. He [wrsecuted the 
Dissenters; .he n^e laws «^net«oii^ticles,'and 
forbade tho^ who w(^ ttot opafii^ and the deprived 
Puritan clergv toroid anf tn t/Busb, or to 09010 
within five miles of a UmiL .Hie of his m^istry 
was disastrous. First name* the 'Great )|Ptague in 
The PUeoe, Londtui^ So fast did the peopi^^die that 
huge plague*pits had to W dug* to bury 
the dead in, hundred together. All who could, fled 
from London,* grass grew in the c streets, rows of 
houses weip shut up, and the red cross /fiarioed on the 
doors showed that .the plague was withiif them. (In 
the next year came the Great Fire, which burned';St. 
Paul’s, eighty-eight churches, and (two-thirds of Lon- 
don. Perhafis even worse was the day .when, for the 
only time ijn the history of England, * the roar of 
enemy’s cannon was hea^ in the city. Charles had 
Tlie Dutch neglected ‘the fleet; he had spent the 
ia the Medway, money upon his own pleasures instead. 

A Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, 
burnt the shipping at Chatham, and, had it dared, 
might have bombarded the capital. Never since has 
our naval renown been so low. The Dutch admiral 
hoisted a broom at his mast-Jbead to signify that he 
had swept the English fleet from' the sea. 

Clarendon was disgraced. Charles’s new ministry 
was called the Cabal, a term which denotes an innetjr 
The.Cahal and council of ministers. The two chief metT 
the ^eclaiation in it were Roman Catholics.N Here We 
of Indulgence, have a Step onward in Charles’s plot to 
restore Catholicism. He made the Treaty of Dover 
with Louis XIV., by which Louis promiselj money 
and an ^rmy. Then Charles issued a Declaration 
ol Indulgence, which did away with ‘the penal laws 
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against botli Catholics and Diissenters.^ He hoped 
that the hrtto itrould be so pleas^ to get ^eedom 
of worship t&it Jfcey would ftsU r*«»d tHf smoie relief 
being given to tfah Roiuan 

Charles>^oas %ongj; the Oi!ui«llMhl not love the 
Church of fihgUuid# bul^ they IhfJiA €h£holi(& much 
more. (Thf Dodaratiod unii^ oH Protestants against 
the hii^^ Padliament detdated it to be i^ossly illegal, 
since it was 0 law made without tiveir consent. Td 
lull the atormipharles wkiidr^ the Declaration.)** 

Still Parliamcmt and the PfOtestwats*were not satis- 
fied. Theytpgissed die Te^ Act^ by whi^h..e;^ryone 
holding qfflcij! under the Crown was to „ . 

take the sa c?am ^fit according to tile rites 
of the English Church. They pressed on a mar- 
riage between James’s daughter Mar^ and William of 
Orange. ^ 

(Charles agreed to this to stay the hostile feeling 
against the Catholics, but in '^ain.. Suddenly hn idea 
sprang up that the Catholics were*actu- The "Popish 
ally plotting against English liberty and Plot”* 
the Church. A wretch named Titus Oates swore that 
he had found out such a plot.^ He told his story to a 
London magistrate, aad soon after this man’s* dead 
body was found in a ditph. Everyone believed he had 
been murdered by the Catholics. Men thought the 
days of the Gunpowder Plot were coming again. 
Oates’s lies were taken as proof against any^Catholic. 
jOther informOrs rivalled him in inventing stories. No 
'jury would accept a Catholic’s evidence; in the eyes 
of men of that time every Jesuit was an open traitor, 
every Catholic a conspirator in disguise. Many inno- 
cent merf were put to death. Even the House of Lords 
condemned Lord Stafford, old, respected, and abso- 
lutely guiltless, and had him executed. 

^ * 
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Nothiag would satisfy the )A|(34g-JOiL “county’’ 
garty in their panic. y,rged. on l^S haft eShur ^ 
v' tried to CKclpde JaR^s froin-sacca3ing!io iiie crown.' 
Faflure of tiu '* But h^ vCharleg^che^llia'feii diem. He 
. Exdusioa BiO. dissolved Parliament, s^that the Exclu- 
sion Bill could not be pass^, and for the re^ of his 
reign ruled without h Parliament, getting money from 
Louis XIV .3 Most men were tired of the vioience- of 
the Whigs, who seemed ready to renew the civil war, 
andVere not sorry whjsn the king drove Shaftesbury 
from the kingdom, and punished many of his most 
“recklesa.^b^owers. • ; 

Thus Charles II. had neither &iied alfogether nor 
had he been altogether successful. He had indeed 
staved off the attack on his brother, but he had not 
obtained liberties for Catholics. He bad tried, and 
when he saw it was hopeless he had wisely drawn 
back. He was not a man to push things to ex- 
tremes. 

James II. was more headstrong than his brother. 
James IT., He was openly a Catholic. He meant to 
168S 1689. rule as ah absolute king, and have his own 
way in matters of religion. 

Ai> event in the beginning q£ his reign might have 
warned him of his danger. Xhe Duke of Monmouth, 
Monmouth an illegitimate son of Cha rles II., landed 
Rebellion. m Dorsetshire, and put himself at the head 
of a Prqtestant rebellion. Numbers of western pea- 
sants joined him. He planned a night' attack on thejj 
Royalist forces sent against him.^ To reach them hd^"’ 
had to march over a portion of Sedgemoor, which is 
cut by deep ditches. Three of these were safely 
crossed, but just as he neared the Royalistdjl a fourth 
ditch, of^which he did not know, was found yajvning 
in front of his men. In the confusion a pistol went 
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off. The Royal troops were roueed, and poured a fire 
into^their helpless enemy. ( Monn^u^’s men fought 
bravely, but as filany were only; a£.imed witji reythes 
and pikes, they could, do JittlrfJ) The artillery and 
cavalry were bright up to cc^pletfe the rout (Mon- 
nmuth was captured coon after, and beheaded^ — 

(a terrible vengeance* was takeAi on his followers.' 
Rive judges were sent into the west, beaded by 
Jeffreys. Jeffreys was brutal and overbear- The Bloody 
jing. He acted more like an accuser than As*iee^ 
a judge. He abused and insulted all* the prisoners, 
and bullied jujies into coni^mning them. (More than 
390 rebels i^ere hanged, 800 more transported' to the 
West Indies, and large numbers flbgged, imprisoned, 
and fined) One poor wo*man named Alice Lisle was 
beheaded merely because two rebels had teken shelter 
in her house. Rightly^ was the name ‘^the Bloody 
Assize ” given to this circuit, 

Encouraged by the ease with which Monmouth had 
been overcome, James went on his way. He began 
to collect a standing army, mainly composed of Irish 
Catholics, who were hated in England. Not content 
with this, James even made the Church lipstile by 
thrusting Catholic priests into college offices Ox- 
ford, and he imitated ^Charles by issuing a second 
Declaration of Indulgence, and ordering the clergy 
to read it from their pulpits.; When seven Trial o! the 
bishops petitioned against this, James Seven Bishops. 

‘ had them brbugiit to trial, and strove in every way 
'to get them condemned^ But tlfough the judges'had 
been appointed by the king, and though the jury felt 
that they would in all likelihood be punished if they 
said “ Mbt guilty”, yet it was impossible J;o say that 
the bishops had committed any crime. So, to the 
gteat joy of England, ^ev w ere acquitted. ^ 
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c|pe thing thatjiad made men bear with" Janies 
so far was that'^i^ad no son, and Jiis heiress, ^ary, 
was a’ Igrotestiul^^nd married %■> the Protestant 
champion ih Euro]^ of* Orange. (It was 

thought tiiat when Jastes died all^would be right 
again. • Just at this time, hoWevf r, James had a son." 
Men sawbt^t this aon would* be bred a Catholic like 
his father, the only way to get tid of them 

•was to turnj James off the throneV » 

Thus an invitation was sent by many of the chief 
nobles to William of Orange, asking him to come to 
England. IJe was only too glad. He 
Prince of hmded with an army in Devonshire. It 
Orange. ‘became clear, not only that he 

would win, bUt that he woilld win without fighting a 
battle. James's ministers, generals, ^ and soldiers 
deserted him wholesale.') At last William drew near 
London. ! James was at, one' time in his hands, but 
William did not wish to keep him a prisoner; on the 
contrary, he desir^ to be rid of him ; he made it easy 
for him to escape, and(James fled to France. Then a 
Parliament was summoned which declared William 
and Mary King and Queen of England, and the Scot- 
tish parliament did the same t^ing. , 


•"* f / '</ ^ 

XXyi.-WILLIAM III. IN BRITAIN. 

NS)tliing shows more clearly how completely James*' 
II. had lost the affertion of his English subjects than 
William and w'hich William overthrew 

Jiim. The Cavalier parly in EngMnd, that 
had fought four blo^y campaigns fqr his 
father, let James go without a blow on' his behalf. Jii 
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Scotland and Ireland, however, (here was mo^ resist- 
ance. . I / / 

The pcrseyci3iti0jlli^'*i^ Noncotilbrsiitra had fi^Ien with 
special bitteeoeeda on ^the Smitti||ildl Covenanters. 
Charles had htshops {VstMcutSon in 

turned toe Freidjytertiin ministeis of Seotfs^ 
their churches, and had* employed soldiers^ k> punish 
all those who attended conventicles, as tl?e open-air 
meeting^' were called in whi^h the Covenanters 
gathered to worship in the way of their fathers. 
Men, and even w<)men, bad bein imprisoned and shot 
down; others, jWho were ra^ enough to rebel, were 
brought before the Council, tortured with the tnumb- 
screw and the boot, and at last*haoged — “sent to 
glorify God in the Grassmarket ”, as* Lauderdale 
brutally put it^ Cruelty only led to violence. Sharpe, 
the Archbishop of St Andrews, was murdered before 
his daughter’s eyes by a* parjy of desperate men. A 
rebellion had followed in the West The Covenanters 
had beaten off the royal hoinse at f^rumclog, but had 
been scattered themselves at Bothwell Bridge. None 
of the king’s officers had been so stern towards the 
rebels, and none in consequence was so. bitteily 
detested by them, as iohn Graham of Claverhpuse, 
who was created Viscot^ Dundee^ 

It was to Dundee that James gave over his power 
in Scotland. Dundee saw that in the Lowlands 
nothing could be done for the house of ct,}« 

Stuart, but, since ^illiam was known to at oSecrankie, 
be friendly to Argyll, he thought that * 

the rest of the clans, who hated the Campbells, would 
rise for King James.. He soon was at the head of an 
army of ^ansmeii. He fell on the Wilhanvte leader, 
Mackay, at the head of the Pass of Killiecrankie. 

Mackay’s men fired a volley, which failed to Check the 

« 
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cha/gejof tha Highlanders. While they were fumb- 
ling^th theinpljiinsy bayonets, wliich then fittpd into 
the bariiel of tUt^musket, die enemy' was am&ngst 
them. Horse and'^oot we^ swept away together: 
Mackay’s force seemed annihilate. "Vet in the 
moment of victory James’s^ cauise was lo^“ Claver- • 
house — at^ whom the Covenanters had so often fired 
stiver bullets, muttering prayers that thb precious 
metal would overcome the powers of darkness which 
they believed to watch over him — lay dying, shot 
through the breast, 'f'heir leader gone, the strength 
of th e- H ig-hlanders pass^ away; the'army that had 
routed Mackay was driven off from Ehinkeld by a 
handful of westerft Cameronians, and soon after dis- 
persed. ^ 

Trouble <Rras ‘over for the time. Unfortunately the 
deep-seated cause of it, the hatred between the Camp- 
Massacfe of bells and thft Macdonalds, was only made 
Glencoe more bytter'by the treacherous massacre of 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe, the work of Campbells 
from Argyll’s own regiment. It is said that William 
did not know what was intended, but Dalrymple’s 
order “.it will be a proper vindication of justice to 
extirpate that set of thieves«’ bears William’s own 
signature, so the king canno^be pronounced guiltless 
of what was done. 

The Highlands took up the Jacobite cause because 
the Campbells were Williamite. In Ireland th« 
lacobttes in motive was different. Ti’ie ^rish Catholics *^ 
fought for a king of their own religion 
because they hoped to make him restore to theni all 
the land that had been forfeited for rebellion and 
given to Protestant settlers. At first all It«land was 
in James’s hands, save only the towns of Londonderry 
and Knfiiskillen, in which the Protestants, many of 

■ i ' 
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them Scottish Presbyterians, held out ^outly, jEon- 
donder-ry was besieged for 105 day||yilie Siegc^ 
defenders were recfuced to gnaw hides to Lgudoaderry, 
keep life in their bodies ;»a dog’s paw Was**K??--" 
sold for At Jtfefigth William’s ships broke through 
‘ the boom placed to block the river Foyle, and relieved 
the town. In the next* year Wifliam toqJc*over an 
army, and*Beat James at the battle of the Battk of the 
Boyne, jamei^s troops were mostly Irish, Boimc, ^90. . 
who then were far from showing the bravery they 
have shown since.* It was said that their usual way 
of fighting wag to discharge their pieces once , and 
thgn to run away, bawling ^Quarter!’ and ‘Murder!’” 
James, however, was not much braver. After the 
battle he was the first to reach Dublin, fte told Lady 
Tyrconnel, “ Your countrymen have tun^way”, and 
received the stinging answer, “If they Jiave, Sire, 
your Majesty seems to have^ion the race”. Although 
James himself gave up in despmr, apd went to France, 
the Irish continued to resist, fighting far more stoutly 
than they had done at the Boyne. ^"The last struggle 
was at Limerick, where a treaty was made by which 
William was accepted as king. It was further agreed 
that the Catholics should enjoy the same Xrcatr of 
liberties as in the reigh of Charles 11. , Limerick, 
but this part of the treaty was not kepU 
The Irish Parliament insisted on persecuting the 
j. Catholics, and by doing so increased the ^national 
^^hatred to the* English rule. In fact the hostility 
caused by the breach of this treaty has lasted to bur 
own day. 

William was now master of all James’s dominions. 
He used i?is power wisely and moderately. ^He would 
not punish men for their opinions, or for what they 
had done for James. . On one occasion he whs given 
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a iW Qf tho\^ i^iD <were plotting^ against him. He 
put in the Km without reading it. Britain, indeed 
might he than«h} for so generouahninded a king. 

The ov^hrow of Jaities^etded the question be- 
tween tCii!^ and Pariiament for evt^. AU '^e claims 
Sttpfca&cY ol of Parliament wese summed up in the 
Parliament.^ BjUiti Ri ghts, whicb pronounced it 
illegal for the long 15 ■'■^'^is^nse with”ltftr set aside 
the laws, to levy money, or to keep a standing army 
in time of peace, without leave of Parliament. Further, 
it was declared that*' Parliament cvras to be freely 
elect ed, a nd should havq liberty to debate about any- 
thing it pleased; and, finally, that no Catholic could 
be king. Henceforward power was in the hands of 
Parliament.' Although William wished to take his 
ministers from* both the Tory and Whig parties, yet 
in a short time it was recognized that those ministers 
should have the power whose followers were in a 
majofity in the Cqmmli^ Thus we have the begin- 
nings of our modern intern of party government; 
but, as we shall see, a long time was to pass before 
the system was perfected. 
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XXVII.— WAR WITH FRANCE. 
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The accession of William III. wns followed at oncei 
by"a war with France, which lasted eight years. Nor 

Begini^ of a 

'New Hundred runner of many others. Indeed, if we 
Years' take a general view of the i2ti*years that 

he between ^e accesswq of William 
and the battle of Wat '#e shall' fi&d tliat war goes 
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on almost exactly ^baif the ^en 

wars which, when. 4(4ded togti(bW> ^ up >^ther 
more ‘ 'than sixQir En 4110 1^l>I^Ai|^^enaury 

war with Fiantio ift almost the , mt If, instead 
of going ta$ ye^^ onward, from back 

over the same |cngtli40f time-HdUat'slto say, roughly 
speaking, to the beginnlAg of Bibeabeth*s /eign, we 
find qutte*V different state of a&trSi < War with 
France la* the exception ; in the earlier period there 
are only two wars with Franw, lasting three years. 
It seems very curious dxat tor a*oeaturywiind a quarter 
we 'have only tlpee years of var with Francejj igj d then 
for^the next dentury and a quarter we have sixty years 
of fighting. Why was this so? Why did the wars 
begin with William HI*?. * 

The lapse o& time enables us to give ai> answer to 
the first question, which would hardly ^have been 
accepted in William or Annfi’fi day, and yet 
was true. Britain was ea|||^ng,upon a Colonial' in 
second Hundred Years’ W^ with JFrance, Character, 
not this time for territory in France, but for colonial 
power. The question re^ly was whether the New 
World and India should fall into French oc British 
hands. But this only Came in sight by degrees; it 
is hardly visible in Wil^fatn’s day '• it is not conspicu- 
ous in Anne’s reign ; but fifty years later, when a war 
between Britain and France led to fighting all over 
‘the world, it is obvious. 

The fact is that William and his English"*subjects 
were both at war with France, b*ut for different ffea- 
sons. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that William’s whole life is summed up Power oP 
in enmity ^:o France. France was the leader 
of the jCatliolic opposition to Protestantism ; she was 
threatening a!j ^rope by her growing powtw; espe- 
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ciaiW Mras sBp ^ngcrous to William’s native coun- 
try, IJtollandX ISxe became, as it were, a big. bully, 
to whote might* alone is right • And just at this 
time a fresli danger appear^^. seemed likely that 
France would be united with Spain, Louis’s grand- 
son wSis heir to the Spanish throne. Such a union 
might giye France all the Wide Spanish possessions 
in the New World, and it would upset^e balance 
of power in Europe altogether. WiHiam, 'therefore, 
set'himself to check Louis XIV. by a Grand Alliance; 
when Britain came under his sway he included 
Brilayi^^s a matter of qpurse, among the allies. It 
was, in fact, a master stroke of his polity, for in the 
previous reigns itTiad seemed likely that the Catholic 
vStiiarts would take the side of their Catholic cousin, 
Louis XIV; • 

Englishmen, however, did not take so wide a view. 
They made war against rFrance because France helped 
Ja'mes 11. Louis, had received him, had given him 
a palace and large sums of money, had called him 
King of England, and had sent his troops to fight 
on his behalf in Ireland. Britain, therefore, fought 
against Louis as a Jacobite, not against Louis as a 
danger to Europe. 

This comes out, clearly in ^William’s war. It was 
not very popular, and it was not successful enough to 
William^s Var excite enthusiasm. William was always 
Unpopular. being defeated. It was true that he had 
generally fewer men, and that he ^asvclever enough 
to prevent the French generals gaining much by their 
victories. Yet it was hard to feel proud of a war in 
which all that could be said was that William had 
done his best, and that the defeats had not 'turned out 
so disastrous as had been expected. In reality it was 
a great ^achievement for William h 'Id^^his ground 
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at ^ . But^is^as nett imdersto^pd; so .when Louis 
mad^eace alSRyswiek|.^i^ achxutt^ William’s tide 
to~^ Kii\g.j>f*_Eiiglaii ^ subjects weie 

satisfied that enwg|^j|Mrbf«n dofie. That they had 
no wish to carry on m i^nuU with* Louis was 
showil by the next siaep arhich ^liiamdiitt took; it 
began tb^reduce the army, ami seftt aww William’s 
Dutch guards. * ^ . 

After the Treaty of Ryswiok the gOeat powers had 
Lmib agreed uppn an elaborate diviskm of the 
his Promises. Spanish dominions, ly* which the French 
claimanCwas to get^ittle. Within three years Louis 
broke through the treaty, and accepted ‘the whole in- 
heritance of Spain for his grandson. William saw 
there was more urgent need for war than ever before. 
Parliament, hoVrever, would not lister to him. Had 
Louis been prudent it is likely that Britain would 
have remained neutra!.<i But Louis took a false step. 
JdmeS II. died, and Lo^cecognized his son as James 
III., King of EngUAd.^ 

Ihis piece of impudent interference set everyone 
against him. On all sides, t^ar was deipanded: it was 
necessary to avenge the insult, to teach Louis that he 
could not by his word make/ipr-unmake British kings. 
Thus the war which began '|H Anne’s reign was very 
different from that of William. It was popular instead 
of unpopular; and beyond this, it was brilliantly suc- 
cessful instead of being dubious and indecisive;. 
Wilham never won a pitched ISattle against th«^ 
French; Marlborough never lost one. 

Much has been written against Marlborough, and 
^vith justice. (.He was gn-edy for monev; he had 
played the traitor overhand oker again; 
Marlborough, betrayed James II., who had been a 

good fritend to him; he plotted^v 1* '-^'‘■’illiam III.; 
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he even kept «p • corresponii^noeVi^l? the Ol^re- 
tender wfiile bh c(N«unjj|ilMSer>in-<iiief of y^nne’s 
armi&i,. One'# W bA»^tll^.#)0ds in t^e ♦hole of 
our hi8toi:p#ai)4<ti^W» Talmash was 

sent Bijm llaHhprough was 

jealous ,of tC^nssk/ end ijdsbi^MiSDi'to ^1, so tie was 
mean esoufb *0 1st tbeTno^ &H9W # tfa^ Intended 
attack. TWfy received the ^og^ish with % tremendous 
lire, and Tatmasb kras kUtedi ‘ 

Yet although MarIboro*tgbjlh||td some detestable 
points in his chantcter^ he was «n admirable geneial. 
He was always good-tempetttj^pd thus wa,«;,able to 
manage the* numerous allj^'jEiutch and Germans, 
wlTo formed part of his an^. He was, cool, brave, 
wary, resolute. None knew better than he how to 
arrange his foves for an attack, or ^oiy to^vield them 
in battle itselQ , 

Marlborough’s first greatVbattle showed what a 
keen eye for war he poapSBSiH.* He was comma'hdifig 
the English forces in the IfiW Gauntries ; Battle of 
he was to protect Holland from a French Blenheim, 
invasion. But. Marlborough knew that the 
right way to protect it was* not by waiting in his lines 
till the French attacked»him ; the true course was to 
strike a great blow at tjSf French wherever a chance 
appeared. In 1704 a French army vas pushed for- 
ward down the valley of the Danube, threatening 
^ienna. Marlborough saw that by marching south- 
fjjard at once •he^could come down on the French 
‘flank, and force it to give up the attack on Vienna. 
But the march was long: it had to be done spdedily 
and quietly, so as not to give the French warning of 
what was intended. The Dutch, too, were much 
alarmed lest they should be attacked by the French 
whije Marlborough was away. Marlborough over- 
(XHt) ■ • i 
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camfi^U the^ difSciilties. He met the Ftench under 
Talla^at Blo^eim, on the banks of the Danube. 
The b^le, was long doubtful, uiAil a* great charge 
of the English cavalry, led by Marlborough himself, 
at last broke the French centre, 'JSie. French army 
was cfit in two, and the right wing, hemmed in widi 
the Daduhe at itft back, was forced to surrender. 
Marlborough wrote to his wife: “The afRy has won 
a glorious victoiy. M. Tallard and twa other generals 
are*m my coach, and J am following the rest”. 

Europe coftld scarcely believe t. that the French 
troopsy sfi long believed einvincible, ht^d been routed 
in this way. It seemed tp be an accident'. But in the 
course of tlje next five years Marlborough showed 
that it was no accident. He beat the French in three 
great battlds in the Low Countries — Ramillies, Ouden- 
arde, and Malplaquet. He |ook all the French fort- 
resses; he even made raady to invade France itself. 

Meanwhile, however, England was growing tired 
of the war. Maryborough had at first been supported 
by the queen, since Marlborough’s wife was the 
queen’s closest friend. But the duchess had a violent, 
domineering temper, and by degrees Anne took a 
dislike to her. She made friends instead with a Mrs. 
Masham, who was in the hands of the Tory party. 
Treaty of ^nd the 1 ory party were anxious for peace. 
Utreclit, 1713. At length Marlborough was recalled, and 
peace \vas made at Utrecht The French king pro 4 ^ 
mised to leave off supporting tHfe Pretender, antf 
Britain gained GibValtar, Minorca, Nova Scotia, andi 
St Kitts, and also the right of shipping slaves to the 
Spanish colonies. 

We remember that the war was begun to keep 
Louis’s grandson, Philip, off the throne of Spam ; this 
object iVas not attained. Philip became king there 
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as PlMip V. \But!* Bfitain had ceased to care about 
this. real aims were now plainly, cglooial and 

commerwl.. We can see this by^the gains w'hich 
she took under the treaty; two porfis in the Mediter- 
ranean, two colonies in the New Woi^, and a trading 
privilegb that brought touch wealth. ^ 

** i 


XXVIII.— THE UNION OF ENGLAND 
‘ AND SCOTLAND. 

Ever since James Scotland had becoipe 

James I. of England, it ^Ml'bnly too plain that great 
Pfi pt..!.! difficulties might arise from the fact that 

Scotland. England and Scotland were very loosely 
joined. Hitherto .the two kjngdoms had agreed in 
the main to accept the same sovereign, although, as 
we‘have seen, Scotland at one time set op Charles II., 
while England had a Commonwealth. Both had 
agreed to obey William and Mary, and after them 
Anne. Beyond this, agreement ended.. The English 
Pdrliametit chose, as the next heir after Anne, the 
Eluctress Sophia, a Protestant) and a granddaughter 
of James I. It was not, however, certain that the 
Scots would accept this. Supposing they were to 
choose someone else, the kingdoms would be again 
divided. 

(I I? the beginning of Anne’s reigd it*seemed quite 
possible that Scotland would insist on breaking up 
Disconttot the union of the crowns."', The whole 
in Scotland, nation was in a discontented st^te. The 
lacobites lioped to put James II.’s son, the Old 
PreUMider, on the throne; the Presbyterians feared 
that the ‘queen might be tempted to overthrow the 
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establishment of the Presbyteriftn Church ^hich 
Williim 111 . half promised to maintain; and every- 
one 'was furious* about the failure of^the Darien 
Scheme. • « * - •' 

' This Darien ^heme was w invention of a Scot 
named William Paterso]9i^ He hadAjeen thereunder 
of the Bank of England^ (la 1^5 he capie forward 
with a pi^pbsal that the Stxits should form a trading 
company like the English East India The Darien* 
Company which had l^n sg successful, Seheoie. 
‘and plant a colony on th^^pidunus of Darien. He 
hoped that by taking up l||Byition there, yhere only 
a^narrow strip of land JjjSSjuektes the Atlantic from 
the Pacific, the colony w^pd atkhet traders from all 
quarters and soon grow wealthy. He spoke of a 
fertile soil, and held out hopes of gleat ^riches, both 
from commerce and the search fpr go|,d; soon all 
Scotland grew red-hot ove? his plan. Everyone who 
had money hastened to take Ihar^s in the company. 
It is said that nearly one-h^f of»the wealth in the 
country was invested in it. In 1698 five ships set sail 
from Leith carrying laoo colonists, all sure that they 
were setting out to make their fortunes. • 

Their hopes were doomed to bitter disappointment. 
When the colonists gpt to Darien, they found the 
climate fearfully unhealthy. No white ^ 

man could live there in safety. And Spanish 
besides, both England and Spain were^l**^*^^’ 
hostile to thehi. * The English were jealous for their 
own trade. They wished to ke^p all commerce 'with 
English colonies in English hands; if anyone else 
was pro^erous they thought it was at England’s 
expense ; they ‘strove more anxiously to» destroy a 
rival’s trade than to extend their own. So orders 
were sent to the English colonial governors»to refuse ‘ 
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' even 'food to \he Pauien colonists. The Spatniards 
claimeajjthat the Isthmus of Darfen was Spanish 
territory^nd sent soldiers to eject vhe Scots. Thus 
all the Scottish plans came^to npthing; the first 

• colonists were starved out, and a second -expedition, 
after gallantly defeating one force of Spaniai^s, had 
to surrender to superior numbers. The luckless New 
Failure* Andrews, which the colonistH-iad built, 

• was abandoned to moulder into decay, a 

collection of ruined and fire-scorched huts, a burying- 
ground of innumerable® Scottish hoges. Only a few 
survivors, broken by %^r and famine, returned 
home. All the money w^s lost. Hundreds of 
families were ruined^.# 

The plan was no doubt rash, but the jealousy of 
the English^ government and merchanj^s took away 
whatever chance it had. It is little wonder that the 
Scots were furious. * That|he Spaniards should behave 
as foes they could understand; but that Englishmen 
should refuse brea4 to starving colonists, who were 
under the same king and spoke the same tongue, 
was inhuman. So when Anne begged the Scottish 
ParliameiTtt to settle who should succeed to the throne 
Act of after her, the Scottish ^Parliament replied by 
Security. passing/the^Act of Security* which laid down 
that no king of England was to be chosen to rule in 
Scotland unless he would guarantee that for the future 
Scotsmen should have the same liberties to trade as 
England enjoyed.^ < •, 

This caused much anger in England. An act was 
passed,, that if the succession was not speedily settled 
Scotsmen were to be treated as foreigners, that no 
Scottish goods were to be admitted . into fengland, 
and that Carlisle, Newcastle, Berwick, and Hull^were 
to be fortified. Troops gathered in the north. It 
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seemed as if war might break oyt, ^nd Bannockburn 
and Flodden be fojight over again. • / 

Happily there were wise heads on each sjde, and 
they kept cool. ^Anne’s advrserj^ Godolphin, was 
ready to give w^y oveF the questions of Terms of 
commerce if Scotland would consent to a 
union. Accordingly an ‘equal npmber of English 
and Scottish commissioners wer6 appoint^cf^ and in 
less than four jmonths they came to terms. Of these 
the chief were — 

I I. (That for the future the <wo countries were to 
form one realoi> threat Britain^ with one Parliament 
kitting at Westminster, ahd containing "forty-five 
^Cbttish members in the Commons and sixteen 
Scottish peers in the Lords.. • 

. 2. That the^ Scottish Presbyterian X^hiy-ch and the 
system of Scottish law were to remain intact. 

3. That Scotsmen weffe to have*the s^e liberties 
to trade within England, dn'ci.with English cplonies 
and foreign nations, as Englishmeh had. 

4. That a sum of money should be paid over to 
Scotland to be applied to pay off the Scottish National 
Debt, and relieve those who had lost by the Darien 
disaster."', 

It was doubtful for some time whether these terms 
would be accepted by the Scots. Parliament was 
on the whole friendly, but the people hated the 
idea of a union. They thought that their nation 
was selling iteelS^ and that, whatever England might 
promise, the Scottish Church aiKl institutions would 
be in danger. Lord Belhaven bewailed, in a mourn- 
ful speech, what he took to be the ruin of Scotland. 
He likened Caledonia’s fate to that of Caesar; he 
spoke of her sitting helpless, awaiting the fatal stab 
that would end her life, dealt by her own ^children. 
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The*puke of Hamilton and the Jacobites threatened 
a rising; Edinburgh was in an u^|?par; the Catner- 
onians of the West werp i^eady arms at the 
call of their 'Ministers. Stfl^^Fadi^Saent went steadily 
on, and.at lengdi the^^y . 

Q?lJ^ the 

prophecies of evil t^u'nea tnl^to. be best 

cl answer to^l^oid gi[be;^;|c»rebod- 

,the Union. Jngs was that made by llotd lipbdMnont,. 
“I awoke, and behold it was a dres^n’^ '^owiadays^ 
no one doubts that the y,hion w^‘ wise,. , ’ It jfeiunc 
Scotland a poor country^t has made..it a rich one.j 
Scottish enterprise has rioted that of the sister king- 
dom; her trade and<>indust^4iave grown gigantic; Her 
manufactures^ are found all over the world. Thanks 
to the excellent system of national educajJon, in which, - 
at the time of the Union, Sqi^nd was far in advance 
of England', Scotsmen ^wenl .. well able to use the 
chances that were giveii tfa^. There is,_ however, 
much more than,a mere gafo .in wealth. - If before 
the Union each kingdom had neastm to be proud of 
its national histories, they can now glory every whit 
as mt-.ch^in the later history of the joint realm of 
Great Britain. Each had found the other a sturdy 
foe; dnce they have agreed to^take the same side for 
ever, both have been the gainers, and the valour dis- 
play jd at Cambuskenneth, Falkirk, Bannockburn, 
Flodden, has been more happily employed shoulder 
to shoulder in the Peninsula, at V/aterloo, in the 
Crirfica, in India, for the building up of our great” 
empire 
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XXIX.— THA ‘“FIFTEEN” AND THE 
“TORTY-FIVE”. 

In spite of tbe|%c4;<if Settlement which had declared 
the House Hanover to be heirs to the throne, the 
last few months of Anne's re|gn wer^ Geotgc h, 
months of^nsat esohement and uncertainty. 1714-1727. 
Bnlingetfftfa* -mras St the head of a€birS; he was known 
to havO plotted deeply with the Jacobites and to favour 
the Pretender. Qut Anne -died before his schemes 
Were ready, and George 'J|^ became king without 
resistance. * * 

I ^'he Jacobites were bitterly disappointed. Anne 
they had accepted since she was a Stuart, but George 
I. had very littfe Stuart blood in him, 'and*indeed was 
so much a foreigner that he cou^d sca/cely speak 
English. They began at o^qb to meditate rebellion. 

The Highlands was ^earl^ thp most promising 
place to begin. Thither the Earl of Mar went, and 
under pretence of a grand hunting- The ‘“Fifteen”, 
party, assembly the chiefs of most of *715. 
the clans and appointed a day for gathering. Mar 
found the Highlanders as rea^ as ever to fight, but 
he himself was no general. He occupied Perth, but 
he lay there for months doing nothing instead of 
falling on the royal army under Argyll, which was 
far smaller than his. The only move he piade was 
to send a divfSioh of Highlanders under Macintosh 
across the Forth. These threatehed Ed in burgh,* but 
failed to take it. Then they marched southward and 
■joined a fmall body of rebels raised by Forster on 
the border, and fCenmure from Dumfriesshire. After 
much .doubt this handful, numbering at most 3000 
men, some even without swords, resolved to invade 
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England. They met with no support. No one would 
Risine in jt^tn a cause that looked S(fi hopeless. They 
^** 8 **^’ T“ached Preston, but were»there surrounded 
by the king’s forces under Carpenter and Willis. 
With the courage of despair they heat off the first 
attack, ‘but as the town was bumiug arouhd them 
they were driven to. 5 urrendetf 

This was an utter failure, but it becgmtes almost 
glorious when we compare it with thg contemptible 
doings of Mar. With 10,000 men, a far larger force 
than ever MoQtrose h^dled, he at last made up his 
mind to move against Argyll. T¥ie ^armies met at 
Battle of Sheriffmuir. Seeing thr.t Mar had 

Sheriffmuif, 1715, three to one, and further, that his 
Highlanders ‘were better for a charge than even regu- 
lar soldiers# of *the day, Argyll should have been 
sw<;pt away with ease. The Highlantfers outflanked 
his left wing, broke it a^d chased it off the field; but 
on.tho right Argyll’s men stood firm, while a small 
body of horse, lyossing a marsh which was hard 
frozen, charged the Camerons and Stewarts on the 
flank and overthrew them. The battle now was in a 
curious s.tate: each right wing was vieforious. Mar’s 
men^ however, did not risk another attack, and the 
battle was left drawn. Still, all the fruits of vic- 
tory were with Argyll. Nothing but success could 
have saved Mar, and with everything in his favour 
he had failed. Well might a clansman say as he 
watched the undecided fight, “Oi/fo? one hour of 
Duildee ”. » 

The cause was lost. At the moment when it had 
become hopeless, the Pretr.uder, James Edward,, 
reached Scotland. It was mere mockery for him to 
call himself King James III. Mar’s army was melt- 
ing aw<{y daily, while King George’s troops were 
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being reinforced. Nothing was tefttfor James. but to 
leave the county a^in without striking a blow. ^ Mar 
went tvith himj d^erting his army. If h^^ad not 
done so, his army would ipeedily have deserted him. 



‘‘The Fifteen”, as this rising was called, was a 
model of hopeless mismanagement. No one, had any 
plans; no one See^is ever to have really believed that 
it would succeed. Alone among Highland rebellions 
it has nothing notable about it. The Highlanders 
could generally be trusted to win a battle, to do some 
valiant deed; birt the wavering of the leaders must 
have been shared by the clarfsmen. The muddle at 
,Shariffmuir was a fit ending to the whole enteuprise. 
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Thirty years were <o pass before the Jacobites made 
another serious attempt In theib yetUB the Hano- 
George l]!!$<^verian kings had strengthimed theif hold 
1727-4K0. on the nation. JWen wore much less in-* 
dined to upset a government tbat/$)a4 lasted thirty 
years than one that was new on the thfone. (Sir 
Robert given the country years of good 

. and peaceful rule. He bad {deasiiSl the Scots 
by b^towing the chief offices' in Scotland on 
Scotsmen.') The dislike of the Union was passing 
away, as its benefits became more apparent Further, 
Marshal Wade, who had been sent to command in 
Scotland after the “’Fifteen”, had done ftiuch to quiet 
the Highlands by tapturing arms, building forts, and 
making good roads through the mountains. Y et, in 
spile of all' this, when the “’Forty-five” came, i* 
far more serious ,than the “^Fifteen”, for the reason 
that it had a real leaden, , 

One thing that, had added to the hopelessness of 
Mar’s rising was that Britain and France were at 
peace, and thus the Old Pretender could not get any 
help from the French power. In ,»739, however, 
England went to war with Spain, and as Spain and 
France were allied, this soon led to a war with France. 
Thus the Pretender’s son, , 'Charles Edward, — the 
Young Pretender, as the Hanoverians called him, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie of the Highlands, — was en- 
courage to try once again to set up the House of 
Stuart. ' As it turned out he got ' no' real aid from * 
France; but he expected it, and this hope first led 
him to seek the Scottish shore. 

Prince Charles was young, pleasant ip manner, 
good-looking, and energetic — a veiy different man 
from his father. Although the Highland chie,fs were 
not at first willing to rise for him, they could not 
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resist the prince's prayers. Camerdn of Loclyel did 
not wish to join) lie would not listen 
to any argUf)MMlt!i. *‘Then”, said 
“Charles, l«t Lochicl, wh^m my ftther ^“**5 mtente. 
esteemed be$||^^hd of our fiunily, remain at home 
and learn Iram dbe newspiy>ers the ratectf his prince.” 
‘‘ Not SO,'* answered Lochiel, ** I, will go yrkh you, 
and so Svctyone with whom I have influence.” 
Soon a largh body of dansmen assembled, devoted to 
the young prince, who marda^ on foot as one’ of 
themselves. Sir John Cope Parted northward, in- 
tending to attaek them, but Ending the Highlanders 
hoUJing the cflflicult pass of Corryarrick, went on his 
way towards Inverness. Charles* pronjptly turned 
southwards. As he drew near Edinburgh the 
(,i%ati&st alarm awas feh in tl^e town. TheA% were no 
troops save two regimente of dragoons, $9 a body of 
volunteers was hastily enlisted; but when a march 
against the Highlanders was pfopqsed the volunteers 
deserted by the score, flinging away their arms and 
darting down the wynds to escape. When the West 
Port was reached only forty-five men were still with 
the colours. These firmly refused to take Seizes 
one step outside the walls. As for the two Edinbiygh. 
dragoon regiments, they bolted vythout returning a 
shot, and began a mad flight which ended at North 
Berwick. The city itself was taken by a handful 
of fifty Camerons, who rushed in at the Netherbow 
as a coach wa^coming out. 

Meanwhile Cope had brought His men back by sea 
to Dunbar, and was preparing an attack oa the 
Capital. Charles marched out to meet him. For the 
whole of one day the armies lay face to face at Pres- 
tonpai^, separated by a mortss which neither could 
^ crq>s in the face of the enemy. At nightfall, how- 
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ever, Prince Chkrles heard of a path by which he 
could, lead his men round Cope^ left. Silently in 
Rout d the darkness the Highlanders filed off. In 
Pttstonpaas. the misty daybr|ak they burst on Cope’s* 
forces, who had scarcely time to fo^fn a fresh front to 
meet them. It was ICilliecrankie over again. The 
Highlafi(| claymores could‘ not be resisted. The 
battle did not last ten minutes. Thff <ftagoon&>at 
once broke and fled in panic. Of the infiintry hardly 
two hundred escaped. The rest were killed or taken 
prisoner. ® . • 

So far Prince Charles had prospered. The next 
step was more doubtful. He made uj 5 his min^ to 
March into iparch "into England. Here, however, the 
England. weakness of a Highland army became 
clear. Nbthirig was easier than to dead HigUrnuu* 
troops to victory; nothing ipore difficult than to keep 
them together for a campaign. In this Montrose had 
fifiled', and Dundee’s* men had dispersed after one 
check. It was nwt likely that Charles would be more 
successful. 

For a long time luck seemed with him. He entered 
England, took Carlisle, marched south through Lan- 
cashire, and even got so far as Derby. There, little 
more than a hundred miles from London, his officers 
Retreat forced him to turn back. Their little force 
from Derby, of 5000 men was being hemmed in between, 
the Duke of Cumberland and Marshal Wade, each , 
with a larger army. Scarce an E^nglish recruit had ■ 
joined them. “ If the devil had come recruiting,** *, 
saidiPerth, “they woullf have preferred him.” The 
Highlanders fell back, beating off an atta^ik of Cum- 
berland’s horse at Clifton, near Penrith. Since this, 
no fight has been fought on English soil. .. 

Charles’s chance, poor though it was, ended when 
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he turned back at Derby; once a|[-ain, however, he 
was t© bej mocke|[ by fortune. He routed 
General rtawiey’s force at Falkirk^ but “ 

unable to turn the vic|jpry to account. He retired 
northwards, CiUpberland, at the head of the royal 
forces, leisurely following. « 

Culloden Moor, some five mites from , Inverness, 
was to se6 tile Stuarts strike their last blow.* In the 
hope of repeating the surprise of Preston- 
pans, Lord George Murray was sent to lead ^ 
a night attack o® Cumberlan3*s camp. The troops 
marched slowly; dawn was approaching when no 
n^re than two-thirds of the way had been travelled. 
Weary and hungry, the Highlarfders ^ad to march 
back to Culloden. By mid-day Cumberland was 
them wilh double their number<5. The clans on 
the right and in the centre, galle^ by a cannonade 
which they could not retufm charged wildly on the 
royal forces. They received a Volley at close quarters, 
but managed to break the first line.* The second line 
gave them another volley, and turned them. Mean- 
while, on the Jeft, the MacDonalds, angered that the 
place of honour on the right had not been, given to 
them, hung back. The battle was lost. The High- 
landers fled. Cumberland’s horse pursued the fugi- 
tives for miles, cutting down stragglers. 

We need not dwell on the romantic story of Prince 
Charles’s escape, nor on the brutal conduct of the 
royal forces tbwards the Highlanders, which earned 
for Cumberland the title of the*Butcher. What we 
have to notice is the effect 6f the ’Fiftee n ’’ .and the 
’ “*Forty-6ve”. ' The double failure meant Dcstfoction of 
the extinction^'of the Jacobite cause, ihc Jacobite 
Nothing came out so clearly In the march 
to, Derby as the fact that the great mass of the people 
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of Eng^nd did f>ot*want the Stuarts- l»ck.' Many 
indeed had been ready to dri^. ^.tci-the king over 
the wates;^; very few were by 

fighting for him. * The tlQw^lpli ofothe Jacobite cause * 
had also an important efEect on Britj^h party politics. 
Throughout the reigns .ef George I. and .C^rge II. 
the Whigs remain^ in becan^ all Tories 

were diHrusted; they were suspected of bebig Jacob- 
ites, disloyal tp the house of Hanower.' The next 
reign, however, saw this altered. George’ III. took 
the Tories mte.jfavour,':Rnd kept the^' fai dleir turn as 
his ministers for the g«»^r part of hisdong reign.N 
Perhaps an even more important effect of 'The 
“’Forty-five” was* felt in the Highlands. Hitherto 
Pacification ol the Highlands had been scarcely a part 
the Hit^ilaiids.0 of ‘Great Britain. Neithef Scottish “la v. *• 
nor the English tongue \ras known there. The 
country was ruled by qhieik who had, like the old 
feudal -nobles, absolute power even of life and death 
’'over their foHowws. , No stranger could travel there 
i in safety. The very Same of Highlander, the sight 
I of the tartan, the sound of the pipes, yere terrible to 
|ja Lowlajider: they suggested robbeiy and murder. 

! 'After the rebellion the Government strove to put an 
end to the author^y of the ^hi^ over their clans. 
Their powers of judging their clansmen were taken 
away. The wearing of the tartan was forbidden. 
The Highlands came under the same law as the rest 
of Scotland. Finally, William Pittf hit on the happy 
idea of using Highland valour against the nation’s 
enemies. He raised Highland regiments from the 
clans, set their chiefs to command them, ,gnd these ' 
soon became as valuable to George III. as they had 
been dangerous to George II. Thus by degrees the 
Highlands became civilized; robbery and cattle-lifting 
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ceased ; Highlander and Lowlandef lived quietly side 
by side; and S^t^nd was given a peace and q. unity 
which she had never before enjoyed. 

• • 

- ' " « ■ '*' 1 

XXX.^THB GROWTH OF THE EIJ^PIRE 

IN wm eigh^ienth* centGry. 

WILLIAM •PITT, THE GREAT COMMONER. . 

The middle of the eighteenth centur]! was filled by 
three great wars, In which pritain took part. These 
c>re the wars 'of the Austrian Succession 

War^ 

J( 1756 >1763), and thcL. American War 

/)n the other side there fought in the 
firiJt war France, Spain, Prussia, ^ Bava^ria ; in the 
second, France, Spain, Austxjia, Russia, Saxony; in 
the third, France, Spain, ]^oItan<4, and our revolted 
American colonies. This variety of*enemies seems to 
point to Britain’s being unusually quarrelsome. What 
is the cause of this combativeness? 

The answer is given by two facts. In the fi/st place, 
the kings of Britain were also rulers of Hanover,, and 
this possessioi^ entangjled us in ^every ^ Ptolonged 
war that went on in Germany. But the Struggle against 
second is more important We notice 
that France and Spain fought against us in all the 
wars. Here istheHrue explanation. Britain was really 
carrying on the long struggle with France which had 
begun with William III., the object of which was 
•colonial, ^pain was also a great colonial power, and 
became involved since she was the ally of France, 
having a king of the samel Bourbon family. The 
other powers were drawn in also as allies of .France, 

(11605) I M 
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which was engaged hi great schemes of con(|uest in 
Europe. Thus Britain, to aid her ^lans of mastering 
the FrenVi", , in America and India, joined in against 
France in the European wars^ » . 

Thus, in following the story of t^ growth of the 
feritish 'empire during this tipie, we may neglect what 
happens "bn the CoflJLinent, ip,*order to our eyes on 
what takes place at sea, or in America,*or^in India. 
These, and not the battlefields of Geamany, are the 
real scenes of British jnterests. When in the Seven 
Years’ War afl English statesman gent money to our 
ally, Frederick of Prussia, saying, “d will conquer 
America in Germany”, he meant that h^ would keep 
France’s hands so* full with wars in Europe that she 
would not have men or ships to be able to resist 
British troops in tlie New World or the Indies, 
far-seeing man vfas Willianj Pitt, the elder. Since 
fPitt, the^ master-hand that did most at 

r Aeat this time to make British policy colonial. 
Commoner”, bujid up the British empire, it is 

well to see something of the man himself before we 
try to understand his work. 

WilliaiTi Pitt first made a name for himself by his 
attaoks on Walpole; but as he also took every chance 
of speaking against Hanover And the King’s fondness 
for that country. King George II. hated him, and for 
a long time refused to have him as a minister. Pitt 
did not^care. His first duty was to the people, not to 
the .crown. The king dismissed hun from office, but 
the country was determined to have him back again. 
They were right. “No one ever”, it was said, 
“entered Pitt’s room who did not come .out of it a" 
braver man.” He was made Secretary of State in 
^757* when the Seven Years’ War was going against 
us everywhere. “1 know 1 can save the countty,” 
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he said proudly, ^‘and no one dse^can.” Pitt had a 
wonderful power pf choosing the best admirals and 
generals; he .saw at once what men were lit for; he 
never allowed rank or ^ge to influence him ; all he 
looked at was me^it. Almost in an instant failure was 
changed " into success. ^In 1757 Lord Chesterfield 
wrote: ‘ 5 1 am sure that*ye are undone, both* at home 
and abroAd.* We are no longer a nation”; but in 
i759> so fast did the victories come one after another, 
that men called it the Annus Mirahilis^ “the Won- 
derful Year”, an^ Horace Walpole declared that it 
was needful to ask each d^y what the latest victory 
was, for feaf of missing one. Pitt’s administration 
only lasted four years, but no othfer has,ever been so 
glorious. Everywhere men crowded to see the “ Great 
2x/«.«ioner”, gs he was called, and wondered at the 
stern face and haught^f look of tjie mgn who had 
raised Britain to such greatness. 

Remembering, then, that il was to Pitt that We 
mainly owe the determination to ^et the better of 
France in the task of making our empire, we may 
turn to see hojv the task was carried out. We shall 
have to see what was done (i) in India, (2).in»America, 
(3) at sea. 

L— THE WINNING OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Our empire in India, like most oT^r possessions 
abroad, was fBuntied by the enterprise of merchants. 
In Elizabeth’s reign a charter hafl been The East 
granted to the East India Company, hwlia Copipany. 
‘giving it ^he sole right to trade to India. It had 
sent ships, built trading Rations called • factories, 
and obtained leave from fiative rulers to traffic 
in .their dominions; it had had many quarriels with 
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Dutch trado^ and French traders, x^ho afso were 
building fact^i^'.’and striving to get all the trade 
into their but for the first hundred years 

of its gxisteaiice^lf had fio wish , to , acquire territory. 
No one dh^inoed^ conquering lihd^ as a whoje. 

About this time, however, a' great discovery was 
made. was that natives, if trained’ on* European 
methods and led by Europ^n officers, Dupieix and 
made excellent soldiers. A Frenchman t*** Seijoys. 
named Dupieix was the first* to turn this to good 
account He raised a latge force of ‘Sepoys’, as 
these native^soldiers were balled, took Madras from 
thfe British, and threatened to drivp us from Southern 
India. Besides this, he turned his arms against 
native princes, deposing those who favoured the 
t?ft3sh and pitting friends of his own in their places. 

Using Sepoys, however, was a game that two could 
play at There was an Ert’^ishman in Indja who 
soon showed that he could beat Dfl^leix with Qive at 
his own weapons. This was a clerk in the Arcot. 
Company^B 5 ®rvice named Robert Clive.* With a 
handful of sdb men he marched upon the town of 
Arcot The defenders fled at the sight of his troops. 
He fortified himself there, and was at once besieged 
by Dupieix wfe- io,oocf men.. Fof fifty days his little 
force held out against every assault So devoted were 
Clive’s Sepoys to their British leadeA4b^t when food 
ran short they offered to give their share of rice to 
the Europeans, saying that the water in which ifrwas 
boiled would be enough for themselves. At last 
.Dupieix retired in despair. This defence of Arcot 
saved the British power in the south of India. 

New* work was soon readj for Clive’s hand. The 
Nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, had marched on 
Ccflcutta, taken prisoner all the^Europeans, add thrust 
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them into the dungeon since called the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. One hundred and forty-six were put in ; 
but so fearful was the heat in the tiny space, and so^ 
terrible the struggle to get Water feqpi the guards at 
the wipdow, that next morning fotlrteen only came 
of out ali^e. Clive’s»vengeance came swiftly. 
Plassey, 17 ^ 7 .'* He marched agdfhst Surajah^Dpwlah, and 
met him at Plassey. It was another example of how 
formidable Europeans and Sepoys could be to an un- 
trained Asiatip host. '-The Nabob’s men were 40,000 
to Clive’s 7000, but they were utferly beaten. The 
Nabob was dethroned, add a friend or the Company 
put in his place. . 

Clive did 'biuch for India besides winning battles; 
he prevented .the Company’s officials tradinj;_„^2r^ 
themselves and taking bribes; he introduced a purer 
system of administration, under which the natives 
of. India have by degrees come to recognize that a 
Briton’s word is a 3 good as anyone else’s oath. But 
what is most remarkable about him is that he 
definitely* started the Company on the. policy of 
interfering among native princes in dtder to acquire 
territory. ' 

In the ranks of Clive’s army at Plassey had been 
one who was to darry Clivers policy much further. 
Warren This was Warren Hastings. In 1773 the 
Hastings. Bri^'^b Government began to think that our 
settlement in India, which had led t© s^much fighting 
between us and the French, ought to be under the 
control of Parliament. So they appointed Warren 
Hastings to be the first governor-general. Hastings 
extended the authority pf the Company iS all direc- 
tions. rfe waged warpon the Mahrattas; he had a 
long struggle with Hyder AH, who was threktening 
to destroy British power in the south, and at last 
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overcame him. Even in the fSme of the disastrous 
American War, when Britain could senti him^no aid, 
he Held his own stoutly against the French.* He was • 
^ not always scrupulous ip the way he obtained money, 
and for this he^iwas impeached when he- came home. . 
But after a trial, in whjph most of. the great orators 
of the dajr spoke againc^i him, he was acqiytted. 

The peridd of Clive and Hastings, then, saw the 
real establishment of British power in India. Before* 
them, the Company was a bydy of traders, afraid of 
the native princes, bent on pleasing® them in order 
to get liberties of trade, slill terrified of Great Power of 
their rivals, the French. After them, the Company, 
power of the French had fallen th^ dust, and the 
Company was now as powerful as any native ruler, 
witit as wid<f territories, as large a revenue, and a 
better army. It was obvious that v^hat had been done 
in Bengal and the Carnatic* could be done again all 
over India. One by one native rulers wduld'fall 
before the Company, and it by degrees would become 
master of the whole- This is what actually came to 
pass. • 

II.— THE RISE AND FALL OF OUR FIRST 

AMERICAN COLONIES. 

• • 

The story of the beginning of our American col- 
onies is like that of our Indian en\pire in one respect, 
namely, thaj tfee work was at first ‘almost 
entirely that of private persons, or trading ^ 
companies acting under a charter from the crown. 
In all else it is different. India was thickly peopled, 
and divfded up under powerful native princes; the 
clima/e is unstiited to Eurejb^ans; European children 
canrmt live there. In America, on the other hand, 
there .were few inhabitants, the Redskins; these 
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were savages, ani although cruel and bloodthirsty, 
they were not difficult to drive th^ climate was 
temperatfe and suited to white mei^, S(B.t everything 
had to be begun from tl]^ begipalng. .Labd had to' 

• be cleared and cultivatedj^touseg^bjeilt, rqaids made, 
and setders tempted over fitom, thcOld '^■prld. 

The British colofties iti /^erica had.'jMen settled 
at different times with different objects.' Iwginia ^was 

* FoundaUoas of the -ol ^ t, Georgia the youni^est. The 
the Colonies. New^^Jand States b®®® p^led 
by Puritans, the fiifst founders <rf the cokmyi “the 
Pilgrim Fathers ”, havingileft England in Tames I/s 
day in order "to find a home where they could worship 
as they pleased. Jhdeed religious troubles had much 
to do with the foundations of the colonies. Maryl and 
had given i shelter to Catholics, Pennsylvania'^IXlS? 
a refuge for the Quakers. A )1 these were under gov- 
ernors appointed by the .crown, . but as a rule the 
British Government. interfered with them very little. 

Thus in George<‘II.’s reign the eastern coast ’of what 
is now the United States was occupied by a set of 
British possessions. Westwards they were limited 
by the AlVeghany Mountains j in the north the French 
held Canada. Far away in the^south was another 
Rivalry of post at the<mouth of Mississippi. 

BritiS^^ A grave question now arose: to which 
France in power^was the interior of the continent to 

menca. French began to build forts on 

the h^ad-waters of the river Ohio, intending to shut 
in the British and ‘claim the west for themselves. 
A British expedition was sent to take these forts, but, 
falling into an ambush, was routed near Fort Du- 
quesne by the French ard their Indian allies. This 
was in ^55. 

One very striking thing about this battle, as well 
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as the defence of Arcot (1751), *is that it tocric place 
at a tihie wheli Britain and France were at p^aoe with 
each other. NMhing' shows more clearly the unceas- 
ing rivalry in mlbnial cmatters that was going on 



between the two nations. Peace only existed in 
Europe. In India and America the struggle' went 
on steadily. . 

PittAaw that* a blow mu=(t be struck. *He chose 
James'Wolfe to strike it. Although Wolfe was but 
thnty-three, he had been nineteen years in the army, 
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and had won the raAk of lieutenant-coloneh In 1758 
he aided General Amherst to take Louisburg; from 
the French, strongly fortified as it was. The next 
year he sailed up the St. Laurence to attack Quebec'T 
The town lies between the rivers &t. Lawrence and 
St. Ch'arles. Precipices rise, from the river banks to 
the Helgihts of AbrahanM 4 )ehind it. . A French 
general, Montcalm, was there to defelid it with a 
large force. Men said Wolfe was mad to attack it. 
“I wish he would bjte some of the other generals, 
Wolfe takes thSn,” said old George II., who under- 
Quebec, 1759. stood Wolfe’si courage. For^three months 
Wolfe could do nothing. At last, embarking his 
men in boats, he brought them under cover of night 
to where the precipices of the Heights of Abraham 
frown over the river. He had heard of a iiarrow"’ 
dangerous path, r Silently the men climbed it in the 
darkness. When day broke, Wolfe’s army was drawn 
up for battle on the open ground at the top. Mont- 
calip led out the "French to drive Wolfe back into the 
river, but his men could not resist the charge of the 
British. In the moment of victory < Wolfe himself 
was striftkrby three balls. He lived long enough 
to bear that the French were beaten. “God be 
praised!” he cried; “I shall die happy.” Quebec 
surrendered. All Canada was taken from the French, 
and by the treat' of Paris in 1763 passed into British 
hands. , f. 

British power was now supreme in America; the 
next war, however, was to see most of it disappear. 
Coloni^ So long as the French held Canada our 
Discontent. American colonists feared then! too much 
to wish tt) cast off Brifcsh rule, for ’to rebel' against 
Britain would have mciint falling into the hands of 
France.' This check being removed, the .colonists , 
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gfrew dissatisfied. They complained that • Britain 
hampered their trade. This was true, for British 
commercial policy at this time thought it right to 
*^estroy any trade"® in the colonies which might rival 
a home ■ industfy. Thus the colonists were not 
allowed to manufacture* iron goods — nails, *knives, 
and su^ like — for they might injure British 

ironworkersg they might not make beaver hats, but 
had to send the beaver to England to be made up, 
and then had to buy Britich-made hats. Even 
colonial produce, • such as sugar and t?)bacco, had to 
be sent straight to Britain, in order that the mer- 
chants at home might be able to buy cheap. These 
rules were part of what was called the Mer cantile 
System, by which everything was to» be ^sacrificed to 
keep British Merchants and manufactures prosperous. 

The colonists thus felt that Britain gave them little, 
and tookr a great deal. Sd.when a tax called the 
o” the . colonies, to* tax 

nien grew very angry. No one wotild the Colai^ 
use British goods : ships which brought ^ 

British tea wCre boarded, and the tea-chests emptied 
into Boston harbour; and soon after a part/ of British 
troops was fired on. • 

/The war of Ameridlan Independence lasted seven 
years. The British generals were bad; the troops 
that were sent from home were of American i 

Hessians hii^d tfrom Germany ; the independence, | 
country was so vast that as soj^n as " 
rebellion seemed crushed in one place, it burst out 
afresh in another. At first the British ^on most of 
the b^tles, though they had to fight hard for them ; 
but tile colonists were determined not . 

give In, and they had a general, George ^ 
Washington, who, even when his men were short of 
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arms and powder, shoeless and half starving, yei 
managed always to make head against the British. 
Help came to him against Britain from an old Britisl^ 
foe. l^rance saw a chance t» revell^'tierself for th^ 
loss of Canada ; she toc;|k the sidi^<|^» the colonists. 
Cornwallis, the British general hadlftltrenched him- 


1781. closed In rdund him on land. Cornwallis 

had at last to j^ield. was a death-blow to British 
power. Soon after we Were compelled to .acknowledge 
the United States to be independents » 

So went «ur first great colony/ After the first 
bitterness of defeat was over, men took it surprismgly 
calmly. They thought it was naturaF; “colonies”, 
it was said,.“wep2 like pears; they would fall when 
they were ripe ”. BuJ Ve shall find that fthis view 
has proved false. Our American colonies were lost 
beca.use they wer6 governed on a bad principle; but 
we have learned by experience to manage colonies on 
a better plan, and now our colonies ale more firmly 
joined to*' their mother country than they have ever 


beenp 


III.— BRfriSH POWER AT SEA. 


If now we to what was done at sea during 
these tljree <vf'ars, we find a mixture of success and 
Ansoi£’ brilliant things were done. In 

1740 Anson started with a squadron to attack 
the Spanish possessions in the Pacific. He imitated 
Drake’s great exploits/ attacking and p*iui?dering 
towns, seizing Spanish Veasure-shipS, and r^urned 
home after four years’ absence, bringing with 'him a 
million and a quarter in treasure. In I759 41awke 
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won perhaps the most daring battik ever fougjit by a 
British commjUHfer. The French fleet had drawn in 
for shelter Quiberon Bay, on the Qbiberan 

•western coa|t fjf France. The bay is full 1759 . 
of rochs a^'Jp^Is; a wild November gale was 
blowing; ‘tb'*t|erib other di£$cul^es night had. fallen. 
Hawke dashed hi the Freachmen,^aad made 

short woric of 'dtetn. Most’ were- taken, *burnt, or 
driven on sKoip. Hawke only lost m men. Our 
fleet gave another proof of its importanee on the 
outbreak of war with Spai^^|h 1762. • Manilla and 
Havana were ipimediately t^Keii<^£com the Spaniards, 
and the Plate fleet captured^ one ship carrying 
treasure worth ;^8oo,ooo. • 

On the other hand, there are some failures to set 
agaip^t these exploits. There were man/ indecisive 
actions; one in 1744 led ^to a number of ^ 
accusations between the offwjers in com- 
mand, and a court-martial, m which the admiral was 
dismissed from the service. • A wo^se thing yet was 
to come. At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, 
Admiral Byng^ being sent to relieve Minorca, met 
a French fleet stronger than his own. He fought it in 
a very half-hearted way, and retreated. Minorca was 
lost, and Byng was bipught to trial for misconduct, 
and shot. Voltaire said, “Tn England they have 
shot one of their admirals in ordej^ to encourage the 
others”. In the war of American independence we 
have already sben^how de Grasse’s fleet cut off^orn- 
wallis, and caused his surrender at Yorktown. 

For the greater part of that war, indeed, the Bj^itish 
•navy was got at its best. It did not appearHo be able 
to striky a haid.blow; it coujld wound, but not kill. 
The Fjfench took many of oyr West Indian islands; 
for three years Gibraltar was besieged, and ^though 
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Governor Eliott’s Mefence of it never wavered,* though 
Defence of drove off every attack by sho^erin^ 

Gibraltar, ^ red-hot shot on the enemy’s ships and 
X779-1782* setting them on fire, ^et the mere fagj^ 

that French and Spanish fleets should be able to 
engage, in such a siege almost uninterrupted, seems 
discreditable to the, British Clearly it had not 

the command of the sea wSich we expect it to have 
nowadays, 

One fact may well serve as a lesson — that the war 
in which our^sea-povfer wavers is the only war that 
turns out disastrous. France had much improved 
her navy, while ours had been allowed to stand still; 
the result was that, fighting with fleets superior In 
numbers, in tonnage, and in guns, our admirals often 
failed to do^anything decisive. ^ 

At last, however, when Britain was in the depths 
of despair, when America was gone, and when most of 
Rodne/s Victory our vC^e^t Indian colonies had been 
of I2th April, 1782. ,taken, a man was found to finish ^the 
war with a victory. Rodney met the French fleet off 
Dominica, and shattered it; the French admiral, de 
Grasse, ^as captured on his own flagship, which was 
reckoned to' be the finest ship afloat. 

This battle enabled us to make a much better 
peace than we should otherwise have done, but it 
Breaking has another and a much greater importance, 
the Line. Ths-.ldval battles of the day had been inde- 
cisive 'because the idea had been to lay the British 
ships alongside the French in line. What usually 
happpned was this. As the British fleet filed by the 
French, each vessel received the fire of every French- 
vessel in, turn, and ger^pally got its rigging cut up. 
When at last the two ^eets were in position van to 
van, centre to centre, rear to rear, and the British 
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admiral was hopftigcfor a good battle of hard pound- 
ing, the French fleet, would draw off. The Englisli 
ships,' with rigging cut about, could not pursue. 
Thus battles were indecisive. < 'Tind- British wouWr' 
boast that the French hhd /un^ tnCi^rench, that the 
British were too much td 

Rodnpy, howeve,r, sadop^. 'a difeent plan. He 
broke thrbugh French and JiUdaU his ships 
on both sides^bf the rear of the French fleet, thus 
getting it between two firesi while ^e French van 
had no enegiy to' . kttack... Thus his battle was 
decisive, for a number of French* ships were over- 
powered before their comrades could tome to their 
assistance. It gave our admirals what they had lohg 
desired — a chance of making the slippery Frenchman 
stay and fight it out to the end — and in a reah battle 
the British fleets always triumphed. This plan of 
attacking in column and breaking the enemy’s line 
w?is to lead to great results in the next war. It was 
employed by Nelson at Trafelgar. 

One other naval exploit remains to be noticed, the 
more striking since at the time people thought littie 
^ttalia, or nothing of it TtejaaVSYW saiy 

- t he beginning of L pp North’s gov ernment 
tfaftt’was destined, ^t o lose i^^^our A|:i^ rican coIomS . 
saw Captain Cook take possesion ot Australia and 
iMew z!ealan(i in , tlie name of^ Ring feorge. ^ 
^iwTlien ii^.cTSiood tne value ot (J(x>k’s disrovery ; 
no op<; imagined that on the shbre$ of the great 
southern island there would arise cities rivalling 
those, of America; no one dreamed of the gold of 
Victoria anrf West Australia, or the shepp-runs of 
' New South Wales; no^ne realized that a frbsh con- 
tinent had been securec^ for the British race. These 
things were hidden in the future. Yet thus, while 
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one dominion was being lost, another was silently and 
almost imperceptibly added to replace it. 

— — 

XXXr.— TH% FRENCH REVOLUTION 

AND NA'POLEON. 

' « * * 

With t\^o short intervals Britain "was continuously 
at war with France from 1793 to 1815, and this war 
ended the prolonged struggle that had Revolutionary 
begun under Wiyiam III. and Marl-* and Napoleonic 
borough, and had gone oth with little Wars, 1793-1815. 
ce|sation all tlirougfi the eighteenth century. It was 
by far the greatest of Britain’s wars.* Alik^ by sea and 
land Britain made war on a larger scale than she had 
ever cfene before, with more ships and *mofe men. It 
cost far more than any .prea^ious w^r; fqr not only 
had Britain to pay for. her own vast fleet and the 
armies that drove the French out of Spain and finally 
conquered Napoleon at Waterloo, t«it she also gave 
enormous sums to her allies who were struggling 
against Napoleon on the Continent. Thus, in the 
twenty-two years of the war the National i)ebt in- 
creased to almost four times its previous ^ 

amount, and at the efid stood at the 
gigantic figure of nine hujndred million pounds. But 
if much was spent in lives and <noney, much was 
gained. Althouglj Napoleon and his victorious armies 
successively entered every capital on the Co?'rl‘\nent 
except Constantinople, Britain ^lone defied him. 
And when the end of the war came it found Britain 
strainedf bj^ the great efforts ^he had m^fe, but not 
exhausted; unconquered afid'" unconquerable; firmly 
established as the mistress the sea and the one 
great colonial power. 

(M695) 
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In the course ot thte war five periods deserve special 
notice,. These are (i) the events of the years i 797 
1798; ( 2 ) the battle of Trafelgar in i 8 c 4 ; (3) the 
British invasion of Spai/i ; (4) Napc^eon’s expeditietr 
to Russia in 1812; (5) the battle of ^^ateriqo in 1815. 
Of these the first two are naval events; the last three 
military*.) ^ 

I. 'Britain began the war with FraniSe partly from 
commercial reasons, partly because her ally, Holland, 
(rf tile was attapked, and partly out of disgust 
Va** lit the violence of t|;e Jacobin or ex- 

treme French revolutionary party. This feeling was 
soon deepened when the Jacobins caused their king, 
Louis XVL, and*his wife, Marie Antoinette, to be 
put to death by the guillotine — actions which were 
little else fhan" murders.! But the French, though 
attacked on all* si,des, showed extraordinary vigour in 
driving out their enen\ies. They won battle after 
battle ; they compelled Prussia and Austria to beg for 
peace; they had 'even mhde Spain 'and Holland join 
witfi them and give them the assistance of their fleets ; 
and in 1797 Britain alone was left still. fighting. “ 

The year was a very black one, foMn the spring of 
it our navy, on which we relied, mutinied.’ First at 
Spithead and theij the Nore,, thp^fleets lay idle, the 
Mutiny of the Sailors declaring th^Nl^uld fight no 
Navy. moy-J:ill their grievances^^K'e redressed. 

It is true thet two months earlier Admirl|fcjervis, with 
fourt'^n ships of the line, had shattered^ combined 
French and Spanish’ fleet of twenty-seven vtj|ssels. But 
St. Vincent, France had anotiier maritime ally, Hol- 
1797 . • land. The Dutch fleet had 'been held" 

blockaded by Admiral iDuncan. But when o^ir fleets 
mutinied it did not see^ that this blockade could be 
mainlai,ned. The Dutch might break out, join the 
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J^fengh,' seSie the Channel, and a French army might ’ 
landed-Ja England. Duncan managed to deceive 
the Dutdf,’ HeJ^pt a frigate or two Cruising*in sight 
a&land,.insiit^g^ignals gs if to a blockading fleet out- 
side, did not know that the. blockading 

fleef Wiw iltot, l3»fe — that it really was lying mutinous 
and IdlR , , 3ut ^toe was g|une^. The sailor^’ deman ds 
for better*pay»-lb)4^i^^£dSd, a)i<d~ bettdjr trea^ent were 
granted. IImv fle^ again put to 
before "rile slbw Dutch made^a move. 

When they cam^ out. Duncan defeated them at 
Camperdown. , , ‘ 

Jervis’s^Jond in command at St. Vincent was the 
sin of a Norfolk clergyman, Horatio ^elson. He 
was to show that he could do greater things 
yet f<w Britairfc His chance soon carfle. (^In 
1798 Napoleon Bonapa/te was se^t witji a French 
expedition to Egypt. The^F^^uch fleet got safely to 
Egypt, but Nelson found it lyihg jn Aboukir Bay, on 
a place where the French admiral jwdged it would be 
impossible to attack him with any chance of success, 
since he had placed his ships so near to a shoal that 
it seemed impossible for the British ships to get 
between him and the land. To Nelson, at the Jiead 
of a fleet, nothing was impossible. By Battle of tbe 
a magnificent piece of seamanship some of Nile> 1798. 
the British ships rounded the extramity of the French 
line, while the re:^ anchored on the other side, placing 
the French between two fires. In the evenmg the 
fight began.A It raged all nighlS In the middle of 
the darkness the French flagship L’ Orient burst into 
"flames, pnfl eventually blew up with all hanfls. When 
morning came all the French fleet save four had been 
taken V)r sunk. The French power in the Mediter- 
ranean was broken. 
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2. Trafalgar relieved us from a danger nearer hornet 
Wheni ^ter a year of uneasy peace^ .war brok e out 
Napolcon^s Napoleon gathered an army 

Plan for of 130,000 m^en Boulognej ready^ 
Invasion. invade England. Hosts ««>£ flat-bottomed 
boats were prepared to carry them across, and the 
troops wei;e so constantly ^JrlJled at embarking that 
the task was only^'an affair of minutes.* ‘^Let us”, 
said Napoleon, “ but be masters of the Straits for six 
hours, and we shall be masters of the world.” But 
those six hours?* mastery he was nevpr to gain. 

France was not without ships; indeed, could she 
only mass her own with those of her ally, Spain, she 
would have, had k formidable fleet; but the shifs 
lay blockaded in many separate harbours — Toulon, 
Rochefort, Brest, Ferrol, Cadiz. Najroleon formed 
an ingeniou,s plau. His adn?iral, Villeneuve, was to 
dash out of Toulon the jt^rst time a storm drove off the 
British' blockading fleet, and sail for the West Indjes. 
Nelson would be^sure to follow. Villeneuve, how- 
ever^ was not to fight him; he was to give him the 
slip, hasten back across the Atlantic, set free the im- 
prisoned 'French ships at Brest, and thus, with a 
united fleet, hurry to Boulogne and give Napoleon 
the command of the Channel.* The first part of the 
plan succeeded. Villeneuve avoided Nelson, and, 
leaving him in tlyw-West Indies, returned to Europe. 
But on his t^ay he had to fight a British fleet under 
Calde^ and though he was not seriously defeated, he 
turned aside and pul into Cadiz, where he was at once 
blockaded. Napoleon’s chance of invading England 
was gone. ‘ f. ‘ 

Nelson took care that he never had another. On 
the 2ist of October, he met the allied French 

and Spanish fleet off Cape Trafalgar, As th^ British 
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^et .drifted slowly down in twcf columns against the 
allied'line, Nelson made that famous signal Trafalgar^ 
that will always be remembered by all 
Snglish-speakingfj rac^: /‘England expects that 
every man will Mo his duty” — ^and nobly every man 
did it. The enemy’s^ fleet was destroyed, •but the 
victory was yrqp at the i^st of Nekon’s lifg.® He was 
struck on*th^ quarter-deck of his flagship, the Victory^ 
by a musket-ball from the French ship, the Redout- 
able^ and died soon after. Bjit his work was done. 
Never again during the war was the British command 
of the sea in danger; neves again were we threatened 
with the horrors of a foreign invasion, v;. 

3. While our sailors had beeit winning so much 
renown, our soldiers had done very little. They did 
not luck bravery, but they were badly led, 
or else sent to places wjiere they cpuld (jo ^ 
no good. Their turn cam^ when(Wellington (Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, as he then was) went to ccfmmand 
the British army in Portugal. He defeated one French 
marshal after another. He constructed Peninsular War, 
the lines of Torres Vedras, a fortified 1808-1813. 
camp from which French armies far larger than his 
could not expel him. Step by step he drovp the 
French through Spain towards J:heir own frontier. 
He showed that British soldiers, when well led, were 
better than any soldiers in the \w^rld, and that even 
the French, so victorious, could resist the 

men who advanced to storm the steep and shot-swept 
breaches in the great fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo with 
unloaded muskets. Picton’s order had been, “No pow- 
der. We*ll do this thing with, cold iron.” ft was done. 

In the course of five campaigns Wellington cleared 
Spaiii, and in the spring of 4814 England was in turn 
invading France. 
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4. (The war in Spain, which Napoleon called .“the 

Spani^ ulcer”, to such an extent did it eat away his 
Napoleon's power}^ was not the oply disaster he had 
Russian met. In iSia^he ))ad led half a million 
CampaiEo. soldiers — his brand Arnj^— into, Russia. 
The Russians retired before him,;8Hid he reached 
Moscow.' ,There, to his Russians did 

not ask for peace. He w:^ fotbi^ jb° retreat oVer 
the same country which hl$ army had' laid waste in 
his advance. His men could find neither food nor 
shelter. The 'Russians . followed on his tfanf^ and 
gave his men no rest. The Cossack horsemSn cut off 
the stragglers. Then came on the winter, with snow 
and bitter frosts, more deadly than Russian cannon, 
sharper and more pitiless than Cossack lances. The 
wretched French froze to death round their very camp- 
fires. Not one in ten of the army escaped. Napoleon’s 
veterans were gone; and after another year’s fighting 
in -Germany he was ariven by combined Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian forces to retreat into France, 
and at last had to give up his throne. 

5. He was sent to Elba, a small island in the 

Mediterranean, but early in 1815 he escaped to France. 
The H«undted army joined him again, and it was 
^ys”. felt that such an enemy to the peace of 

ateroo, Europe must be crushed, and this time 
for ever. Englandjvas nearest at hand, and Welling- 
ton was the toan to do it. He was sent with an army 
into Belgium. Wellington had the aid of a Prussian 
army under Bliicher; Napoleon’s plan was to thrust 
his force between the British and the Prussians, and 
defeat each in turn. He began well by beating 
Bliicher at- Ligny, and advanced to attack Wellington. 
The two great generals .had never met before, On 
the iSthjOf June, 1815, the armies were face to face at 
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Waterloo, the French superior in numbers, while 
Wellington had many Belgian troops, on whom He 
could 'not rely. But he had promisM Bliicher to 
stand fast at Waterloo, while Bliicher had sworn 
come there to help^him,‘ancf both''g^erals were men 
of thei^ word. All day the British troops st6od steady 
under the rush of cavalry 'aiyi the storm of French 
shot and Shell — “,the thin fed line” thai could not be 
broken. Charge after charge was beaten off, and 
still the French swarmed to the attack. In the 
afternoon th^ thundfcr of Ae Prussian guns was 
heard coming up on the left. Wtllington gave the 
word to his own troops to advance? in *tLeir turn, and 
the French were pverthrown. Napoleon was cdii- 
quered at last. 

It has been said that “at Waterloo ^^ngland § 3 ught 
for victory; at Trafalgar for existence”. The fruits of 
these battles are what we now enjoy: a land secure 
from invasion; a supremacy at sea; great wealth 
drawn from a wgrid-wide commerce; and a colonial 
empire which no other power can rival. •. *v 


XXXll.— THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 

Perhaps the greatest feature in British history 
during the^fightdenth century is one which is often 

Britain's Vealth. 

a great deal of Wolfe s conquest of 
Quebec, and of Clive’s deeds in India. These, indeed, 
meant the, expansion of our empire abroad. But we- 
must not lose sight of the sources of our power at 
home. The most astonishing marie of our history 
in the eighteenth century is the way in which Britain 
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was able to pour out money. She* did indeed saddle* 
liersetf with a heavy load of debt — a load which would 
have crippled any other nation. Yet at thr? ‘end of 
tlje century, whep Napoleon had to be fought, the 
country was abk^ to fincf still more money, not merely ^ 
enough to pay our own large navy and army, but 
enough to keep Austr’lins, Prussians, and J?.ussians 
in the field against him as well. « 

The secret pi this is that during the eighteenth 
century Britain became the workshop of the world. 
We grew rich by our trade and indusijry. Napoleon 
was right wh^n he saw thg.t if he could cripple our 
trade he mig[ht conquer us. But our trade was too 
^kist to be crushed by even Napoleon’s resources. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Britain 
was still chi^y an agricultural country. Her iron 
trade languished because men had not learned to use 
coal to work it, and the supply of 'charcoal from the 
forests was running short.* *The^ linen business \vas 
sniail, chiefly centred in Scotland«and the north of 
Ireland. No true cottons were made, because Bl*itish 
spinners coul^ not spin a cotton yarn strong enough 
for use as warp. The woollen trade was olcLand fairly 
vigorous, though it was somewhat held 'back b^ the 
fact that it took sevgral spinners to make enough 
yarn to keep one weaver at work. But the mechanism 
used in the trade had made litfle progress. The 
hand-wheel and ^the hand-loom had becii in use for 
a long time without any improvement. ' 

Curiously enough, the first in the long string of dis- 
coveries came, not in the lagging branch of spinning, 

• but in yreaving. This was Isay’s inven- inventions? 
tion of the flying shuttle, by which the the Flying 
weaver was spared the need of passing Shuttle 1733. 
the shuttle from one hand* to another tnrough the 
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warp. ,By the new plan he could work twice as fiist 
and weave cloth of double width. Hitherto one maii 
could only weave cloth as wide as the sp^ occupied 
by his outstretched arms. ^ ^ 

This put the spinnens bveA furth^ behind. Soon, 
howevc, they made up the lost gixHilpd* Hargreaves 
Spinning, .invented the spinnirtg-jenay,. Arkwright tlie 
1764-1772. water-frame, and.^'Cromp^ . combined &e 
principle of these two machines' in, the “mule”. 
There soon was an abundance of yarn, and Ark- 
wright’s cottcyi-yarn was strpng enough for use as 
warp. This began bu^ gigantitf cptton industry. 
Cheshire and Lancashire were soon busy with cotton- 
mills. In a short'time cotton employed more peopl^e 
than its old rival', wool. 

Machines' 'had been made to spin: .could tl^ey be 
made to weave? This question was soon answered 
The Power- by a clergyman named Cartwright, who 
loom. . made the first' power-loom. It w£is very 
clumsy, but he ard others soon made improvements. 
By the beginning of this century the power-loom was 
fast driving the hand-loom out of the fipld. 

Invention followed invention; it is impossible to 
notice them'all. We may remark two more: the first, 
BkacWog the process of bleaching by chlorine per- 
Colour-printing. fected by a Scot, Tennant, which reduced 
the time required {or bleaching from many weeks to 
a few days v the second, that of colour-printing by a 
revolving cylinder instead of a smaK hand block, 
which enabled one . man to do the work of twenty. 
Inventions of this nature made it easy to turn out 
Victory of goods much taster and cheaper than be-* 
Machinefy over fore, 

IW Work. Further, though most of these kiven- 
tions were first made in cotton, they could be modified 
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for usp with wool and lin^n. Thus at the beginning 
of this iceritury.all the tektiie trades had been invaded 
\sy machinery. The hand-workers were beatfin both 
in <(^uality and in speeds ^ 

-It was , not dlijy in weaAnng and spinning that 
, inventions came.»^ust at^the same time<^iron-masters. 
learnt to use co^-^teS(d*2f charcoal for smelt- 
I ing. This senf wt iron ^industr)»*up witfi a 
leap. Later, an iron-master named Cort invented the 
puddling proce^, by which malleable iron could be 
made with coal. He also lyas the first 4to use rollers 
instead of thtf, hammer fos shaping his iron and 
squeezing ou! impuritiesX These discoveries made 
u?the great iron-working^ country* of thg world. If 
we look at other industries we find the same progress. 
Those*were tha days of Wedgwood, the gleat potter, 
who did so much for the, Staffordshire potjteries; they 
were the days also of Brindjgy, who by his canals 
ma<Je it easy to send goocfs ^oyt Britain cheaply 
and quickly, instead of by the old expensive and 
slow method of road-wagons and pack-horses. * 
The latter half of the eighteenth century is the era 
of machinery . Machinery, however, called far power. 
Water-power was good where it could b*e had;, but 
in our coal-fields lay vast stores of j>ower, unused till 
the genius of a Scottish mechanic, James ^ 
Watt, improved the steam-engiae into Steam-engine, 
being the ready gervant of all manufac-^^^ 
ture. Industries which had settled on the banks of 
streams began to draw in to where coal was ready to 
hand. Factory villages speedily became factory towns, 
'vhere a crowded population gjithered round* forests of 
tall chimneys. Thus grew Glasgow, Dundee, Liver- 
pool Manchester, Preston, Leeds, Bradford, ^nd a host 
of others^ soon leaving behind the old county towns. 
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Thi» meant wealttf for the manufacturers, andpow^r 
for Britain, but it did not mean happiness ‘for the 
workers. ''In the old days woollen weaving and spin- 
Decay of By- ning had beeij, “ byffindustries ” spcsad 
indostries. _ all over the country^ Many cottages 
had a' loom where the labourer worked when the 
long winter nights- forbadg* to work in the fields. 
There was scarcely a honie without fthe* spinning- 
wheel, at which the women of the Jiouse earned a 
steady sum each wee^. The new machinery silenced 
loom and wfceelX alike, and .those who had eked out 
their earnings from thejand by the ^d of spinning 
and weaving were reduced to great poverty and 
misery. Many went into the new factory towns. 

! Here, though they got work, they got it under bad 
conditions.' In the old days they coKld work- when 
The Factory ^hey pleased and leave off when they 
System. pleased. Bjut in the factory all worked 
alike. ' No hours are ’ too long for the giant St^am, 
and many masters overworked their people to keep 
up with their machinery^ This was very hard on the 
numerous children employed. They .’often began at 
five in the morning, and worked till seven, eight, or 
evep nine at night. There were no J’egular hours for 
meals; food was qaten in the, mill, often covered with 
dust. The rooms were low and ill ventilated. Chil- 
dren were sometivies cruelly punished by the over- 
seers — na)^ even by their own parents— if they foiled 
to fulfil their tasks. Machinery was' unfenced, and 
accidents were hideously common when the children 
toiled so early and so late that they dropped to sleep 
over their work. i 

Britain's wealth was being bought too dear, if this 
was to c&ntinue. Women who were all day*'ii» the 
mill could not be good mothers. Children who had 
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fuj time for play or for educatidh were growing up 
ignoraAt, weakly, deformed, with no taste foi; any- 
thing healthy. They had indefed been “fhrough 
the«mill ”, with terrible consequences. So an agita- 
tion was started %) shorten the hours for women and 
children. ^ • . 

The remedy Was long ijj coming. Devgted men, 
Oastler, Pieldbn, tttrd Shaftesbury, laboured away 
to persuade Parliament, but it was slow The Factory / 
work. Even Liberal statesmep, such as Acts. I 
Bright and Gladstone, fought against* the Factory 
Acts. By degreed right canquered. Act after act 
was passed shortening hours, granting a Saturday 
h^nf-holiday, now in one trade, nefw in another. It ' 
was not, however, till 1847 that the working day was 
fixed sm it nowiBtands. * * 

The Factory Acts, chiefly passed Ijy the; Tories, are ‘^‘ 
a striking example of good^ legislation. They have '• 
not. injured our industries; they have savetl our * 
artisan class. The best proof of hcn\’^ necessary they 
are is that they have since been extended to embrace i 
almost every tradte.^) 

If we sum up the"" results of the industrial^rwolution, 
they are these:— (It made Britain rich, and there/ore 
powerful; it made mosUof our largp towns; it created 
the artisan class, which,‘>though at first very, hardly 
treated by the new conditions of^labour,^has now,cA, 
under State prote5^:tion, b^ome the most^numerous^ 
and energetic portion of the community. Ifi a 3 dition 
to this, the industrial revoFution cfiTTousIy shifted the 
balance of population and wealth in England. Before 
It came,*thfe South was rich, cultured, popillous; the 
North backward- and ignorant. Now the •North is 
vigdfdus and active; the Soyth has remained agri- 
cultural, ^and inclines to be stagnant*'^ Sussjex and 
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Norfolk, once the h6mes of the iron trade and a bu?y 
woollen trade, are to-day sparsely peopled* * Their 
industries have left them to go in search of northeni 
coal. Lancashire, once ^In^pSt the poorest'^Countj^in 
England, has become the richest^ 
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THE 'reform bill. 

We have seen that G lor ious JR .evolution ” of 
1689, which turned James IL from the throne, settl ed 
for ever the; question between King and Parliam^c 
which should be master.j> Henceforward no king 
could hope to resist Parliament. Yert all the same 
another hundred and fifty ygars were to pass before 
it could be said with* truth that Parliament alone 
ruled. For the kings, having failed in one plan, 
turned to anothor. Instead of ruling in defiance of 
Influence of the Parliament, they began to rule Parlia- 
Crown over ment itself ; they obtained so much 
Parliament.^ influence over ministers, members, and 
electors, that during the eighteenth century Parlia- 
ment generally die) what the king wanted^ 

We can perceive this more plainly by an example 
or two. Even as tearly as Anne’s reign it becomes 
clear. Aiftie was at first in the haqds of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. The duchess and her husband 
wanted the war to g»o on, and so did the Whig party. 
Therefore the duchess persuaded Anne to favour 
Whig ministers. At length Anne grew tired of the* 
duchess and took a new favourite, Mrs. Masham. 
Mrs. Masijiam was a Tory, and so Anne turned ’gi^du- 
ally towards the Tories, who wanted to bring the war 
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tp an.end. At last Tory ministers came in, and Marl- 
borough was dismissed. It is true that the country 
approved t»f what the queen did, but had th*e queen 
no^wish^ ftu! change sl^e could have kept Marl- 
borough in > • 

Ag^n,Q[Sk)Q||^-,l. &vqqted the Whigs, and his son 
George IL dm ^te^iarg'fe, because *both fear^cf that the 
Tories wete Hknk^ng to have the*Stuarts The Whig 
back^ Accordii^iy the Whigs came into Houses, 
power with. Gji^sge I., and stayed in for about fifty 
years. On^ n{^|stry followed anoth* — Stanhope, 
Walpole, Carteret, Pelham, Newcastle, Pitt — but 
aU were Whig. It is true that the kings were not 
r&ponsible for this Whig monopoly of office. Neither 
George I. nor George II. took much ^ interest in 
party •questiorte. The great Whig families in Eng- 
land were at that time able by bribery and influence 
to keep Parliament full of ,Whigs. Being in office, 
the, Whigs could, and did, usei their power and 
patronage to keep themselves in office by favouring 
their supporters and making friends of those who 
were wavering. Yet we shall see that the king’s 
power was strong enough to break dowq the power 
of the Whig families when it was used against them. 

George III. had been brought* up to dislike the 
Whigs. His mother was never tired of saying to 
him in his boyhood, “ George, be king”. George IIL, 
He had learn^ tc» think of the Whigs as* 
the great foes of the royal power, so he favoured the 
Tories from the first. At first hte found Parliament 
in the hands of the Whig houses. He tried a 'Tory 
ministep, lJut the Commons and the Lords* both con- 
tained a majority of Whigs. By degrees,* however, 
the*T&ries, with the king’s support, grewl stronger: 
first he jtas able to put in power those Whig^ whom 
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he least disliked; fihally, in 1783 he overthrew the 
great Whig coalition which was headed by Fobc, and 
made a young man of twenty-four, William pitt, son 
of the Great Commoner,^ pr^e mdnister. Hencefor- 
Ascendency ' ward for fifty years theri? were practically 
of the Tories* nothing but Tpgr ministries. Pitt him- 
self was 'prime minister fo^nifieteen years (1783-1801 
and 1804-1806), L6rd Liverpool for fifteeh yefhrs (1812- 
1827). In fact power, which in the^ early part of 
the eighteenth century, had seemed to belong entirely 
to the Whig!^, appears in the latj^er p^t to be the 
absolute property of the Tories. 

The fact was thaf/the king had found out means to 
get a party of mert in the Commons who would sujj- 
Royal port whomsoever he wished^ There were 
Influence, many ways of using this r(Syal influence. 
Pensions and honours were freely given to members 
and their friends; promotion in the army and navy 
went much by royal favour; a friendly word f^^om 
the l^ing would Secure the votes of those who liked 
to be thought intimate at court. Thus the name 
of the ** King’s, Friends ’* was openly «bestowed on a 
large party ^ in the Commons.^ In the Lords things 
were even more simple, for the king could make 
whom he pleased y lord. Thus the House of Lords, 
Whig under the first two Georges, became strongly 
Tory under the thfrd George. On one occasion, in 
order tp d^eat Fox’s India Bill, the. king made Lord 
Temple show to each peer a card on which he 
had written tfie message that “whoever voted 
for the India Bill was not only not his friend, but 
would be considered by him as an enemy and as a* 
result the 'bill was thrown out. 

The grbwth of this .royal power by whieJi ''Par- 
liament, was moulded tp the king’s wishes wa§ plainly 
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seen, and the Whig party didjts best to check it. 
Bills* were passed to diminish the king’s patronage; 
and the Conimons voted, ‘‘that the power ’of the 
Crown teis increased, .and ought to be diminished”. 
Tills vfas an ex^lfent jiteceof advice, but it was not 
clear how it coula be carried out. * , 

if By degrees men cane* to see t hat the reason why 
Parliamept hpd thus falle?f into tfigliands bf the king 
was that the Hotwe of Com monsjiid not Pa,iiajnent did 
really represenjfThe n ation . (Birmingham, not Represent 
Leeds, Manchester, and many bf the big Nation* 
towns had ifo members, while little boroughs, where 
there was only a handful of voters, returned twoj) Gatton 
•liirith seven electors sent up two n\embers. Ludgers- 
hall had one elector: he proposed himself, voted for 
himself, and sat in Parliament as a representative of 
himself. Olcf Sarum was no longer even a village; 
there were absolutely ho inhabita*nts, fet members 
sat for it. (Even in the laVse towns and countjes 
th^t had members, it was often* t];ie case that very 
few persons had the right to vote as electors. There 
were only thirty-three voters in Edinburgh, and the 
same number in Glasgow; only one hundred and 
fifteen in Argyllshire. “Pocket-boroughs”, as they 
were called, enabled a rich patron to return fhany 
members at his wisfiT) One duke returned eleven 
members, another nine, and of cgurse in these small 
places everyone expected to be bribed bef(;>re he would 
vote. When •Sheridan was returned for Stafford an 
item in his election expenses r^n thus, “Paid 250 
burgesses £3 each”. ^ 

• This^plainly called for reform. We may won der 
thajt reform did not come sopn^^^ durFr^g 
thejfling war against Napoleon "men were tj>o 
much ^interested in that to cdre about altering things 


- 
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at home. And what had been done in France made 
the Tory party nervous. They spoke of die'refqartftp^ 
in Briiacn as if they were persons who wanted to make 
a revolution, to destroy the, throne and turn BriJ^in 
into a republic. Thus the i^ld tfaSh^ that had been 
done iij the name of liberty in -Fjnitl^ the^executicm 
of the Hing and gueen, the*Kiurdet^;'of nobles, atW 
the confist.ation o^ property, had >11% i^Ult of putting 
off reform in Britain for nearly forty, ^^rs. 

tWhen King George III. died, how 49 ver, thequesttMi 
could not be ,r)ut off dny longer. The Whigfs at iMt 
George IV., got a majority in, the**Commons. Lord 
1820-1830. Grey became Prime Miniker, and Lord 
John Russell brought in the Reform Bill to take> 
away the ri^t of returning members from the pocket- 
boroughs, a-nd give the seats to the coupties an(| large 
towns. Then began a desperate struggle; the bill 
Reform wa^ thrown out on “the third reading, and 
Bl^ 1831. Parliament dissolved. The country, how- 
ever, was bent oi) reform, and the Whigs came back 
again with a huge majority — over a hundred. The 
Reform Bill passed the Commons in |pite of all the 
Tories copld do to delay it,/ 

Tlje fate V)f the bill now hung on the Lords, and 
the Lords rejected It. This neaHy^cau^^ajnebellion. 
There were riots 'in manyL-tojvns, The Dukesof 
Nottingham and J^utland had made themselves 
prominent vby their opposition to the bill; Notting- 
ham Onstle was burnt to the ground and Belvoir 
Castle attacked by^a furious mob. At Bristol the 
recorder was pelted in the streets, hustled into the 
Mansion-house, and at length forced to floe qver the 
roofs to escape from his pursuers. Men collected 
arms, andyspoke of marching on London; and iiibthe 
capital itself shops werb closed, church bells' tolled 
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in mourningi and a run was made on the Bank of 
England^ • When the king appeared in public 
be was hooted/ </Vt length he agreed to make ' 
enough iiecr| to*get a majority in the Lords. 

The mei^e ii^reaft|| however, <vas enough; /the Lords 
gave way, and tiple bill became law. • 

Resides takirij^r tnemL^rs from thp rotten boroughs 
ana giving the lar^ towns»and codnties, the 

Reform Bill se| tip a unif 5 fm fran^ise. Hitherto 
almost every borough had bad its own rules about 
who was to vote; now ^11 were made ^like — in the 
towns, occupier^ dt premise of ;^io yearly value, 
and in the country, holders and occupiers of property 
ofp*the same value, if they held a lease of ^ixty years: 
those who paid annually in rent also got votes. 
Thus the lowei; classes got no votes : they were only 
given to shopkeepers, the richer artisans, farmers, 
and yeomen. Since this time^J:he franchise has twice 
been lowered, once in 1867, \vb^n household suffrage 
was given in the towns, and again in 1884, when 
this was extended to the counties?;^ The result of ‘this 
has been to giv^ votes to artisans and farm-labourers, 
so that Britain has become in reality democratic, 
that is to say, a country where the peopfe have the 
main power.) ^ ^ 

QOhesfijhiee Refor.nL.JBills.the f^rst was.by^far the* 
most important, since it put an end once for all to the 
influence of the ^rown and of the Housed of Lords 
oyer the Hou?e of Commons. It was no longer 
possible to bribe’ Ihe large riew, constituencies, or 
to influence the members they chose. Ever since 
Queen \^ctt)ria has been on tlje throne she Jias ruled 
as a constitutional sovereign, that is to say^ she has 
followetj the advice of her ministers, and herfministers 
have been the leaders of the winning side in the 
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Commons. So Parliament is supreme, not the 
crown. People who did not clearly for^ee ' whdt 
would happen, thought that after the Reform Bill 
the Whigs, or Liberals, wQuki remain in powei^or 
another long period, say thirty or^orty years, just 
as the Tories had remained before ; but this turned 
out a cc^mplete ny^take. Sihflte it has become easy 
to consulf' the country by a general election, it is 
now more frequently consulted ; and now neither poli- 
tical party is likely to be able to keep its opponents 
out of office for any very long period of time, v 

c • t 
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The period from 1825 to ^850 is sometimes called 
the Epoch., of .Reform. We have already seen one 
Epodx o£ great reforming measure — the Reform Bill — 
Reform, which ip.ade Parliament really represent^the 
natibn. But there were many other measures of a 
similar kind. There were the Factory^cts, which 
have been already mentioned, and there was a reform 
in the CriniinaLLaw, which had been extraordinarily 
severe. (Men might be hanged^ for all sorts of offences;) 
for exaipple, for stealing five shillings’ worth of goods 
The Criminal from 9 shop, or for stealing at night with 
Law. a blackened face, or for wounding cattle, 

or for'sending threatening letters. All this severity 
did nothing to stop crime; rather it increased it. A 
thief, who knew that he might be hanged for stealing 
did not hesitate to murkier as well if it made ^is crime 
easier to*- commit: the punishment, was no worse. 
Between ^1810 and 18,^5 no less than 1400 prisons 
were executed for crimes which are no longer punish- 
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able death. (^Thanks to* Samuel Romilly, 

Mackintosh, and Sir Robert Peel, these harsh laws 
were one by one abolished, and the death sentence 
wa3*reserved for murder ^nd^ treason;^ 

([Another reforrft was made in the Poor-law. During 
the distress of the lon^ war, kind-hearted mfen who 
saw how dear bfead' w^ and ^ 4 iow Tt y flew Po or* 
badly th 5 fatm-labburers were { 5 aid, fesEiJUt 
had taken to helping* them with allowances from the 
rates% This was well-meant, byt perfectly disastrous, 
because it lowered wages and encoura^d the lazy to 
become paupereip *They wette kept fairly comfortable, 
while industrious men who were too proud and too 
Honest to ask for help, had to pay h shar® of the high 
rates on which the lazy and shiftless were supported. 
(The New Poffr-law stopped this wholesale giving of 
outdoor relief, and madt paupers gg into.workhouses: 
as they did not like this, .tbe^ were more ready to 
wo«k hard for themselves^ - • * • 

Another^^ great injustice was set •right by putting 
an end to the oaths and laws which had prevented 
Catholics from sitting in Parliament.) This was 
especially unjust to Ireland, where the greater number 
of the people were Catholic. great Catholic EmanJ 
Irish patriot named O’Connell was fjlected apation, 1W9. j 
member for Clare ; he was not allowed to silt in Par- 
liament. Ireland seemed on the* verge of civil war. 
Peel and Wejlington, who were at the ilead of the 
Government, saw that though they did not themselves 
approve of Catholic Emancipation, they must yield, 

, or run the risk of another Irish rebellion. -They 
wisely ^ave wayj^ and now mo one w.ould dream of 
excluding a n>an from Parliament because of his 
reir^on. . ^ 

(The ^lave-^rade, too, was abolished in '18971 and, 
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later, slavery itself 'was put an end to iii British 
dominions (1834)^ It was only just that Britain 
should be the first '^to recognize the wickedness of 
slavery, since for many^ ye^rs she had been nost 
vigorous in. carrying it on. f 

These were all great reforms ; ttro of them we have 
seen JoiAed with the nan^. of^Peel; but this states- 
man was destined to carfy a greater re^rm 
still, namely the abolition*of thSi Com-laws and 
the establishment of Free-trade. Curiously enough 
he at first dfeliked Free-tr^e, as he had disliked 
Catholic Emancipation, dn each case his change of 
view made his followers furiously angry. People 
often hate a. statesinan who changes his mind ; thd^* 
call him a traitor. Peel’s followers were wrong ; and 
Peel was right, as everyone now admitt>; in changing 
his policy when ,he found ii^was necessary for the 
welfare of the country to do so. 

We have already seen something of the old mer- 
cantile system. The jealousies which it had fostered 
had hclpcd to ruin the Darien Company; 
System. to escape from its restrictions Scotland had 
accepted th? Union; chiefly also to escape the same 
restrictions, our American colonies ha^. rebellet^ ^ 
against us. Put shortly ,(the central ideaVas^toT^ife' 
tect British industries: it was thought that thus the 
country would be ptospe{;Qus, and iflm^ere to export 
a great deal more than w^mported uj^hould gain 
much money and so grow rich. Further, it was held 
that Britain ought 10 grow enough corn to feed her 
own people. So with the idea of encouraging the 
home corn-grower, taxes were laid on foreign Corn.') 

(^For a time the system worked well enough: under 
it Britain liid become a busy manufacturing ccunlry. 
But the growth of industry led to a growth of popu- 
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when small villages suddenly grew into big 

towns,' it* was. impossible to grow enough corn at a 
ipoderately cheAp rate to feed the new population. 
Bej[^des, home indystrtes under the mercantile system 
grew very quarralsom^ *Fof example, mep who made 
salt from brine urged that a tax should be* put op 
the rock-salt workers, because they, feared they would 
be ruined; woq}' workers clamoured against cotton 
and silk workers, because they said that if people 
bought cotton and silk good^ they would buy less 
woollens ; and so on. Each cantankereus set always 
professed to be Idbking at^he good of the country; 
really they only cared for their own pockets. 

'iln *776 a Scot named Adam Smith^published a 
great book called the Wealth of Nations^ Adam Smith 
to pnDve that all these old-fashioned Free-trade, 
plans were useless. JJe preached the doctrine of 
Free-trade. If trade is matje free, he urged, each 
trajje will naturally go the way*th^t is best; and what 
is best for the one, is best also for >he mass.^ There- 
fore, he said, let us abolish all restrictions and duties 
which hamper* trade. 

Adam Smith soon had many followers. The 
younger Pitt abolished a great many ’duties^ and 
simplified others. It .was indeed ^high time, for our 
customs duties had grown so complex that, scarcely 
anyone understood them all. Tke same article often 
paid many different duties; to bring a poflnd of nut- 
megs into the country nine duties had to be paid. 
Husk iss on followed in Pitt’s footsteps. (He altered 
the Navigation Acts, which bad prevented 
’ goods ooiding to Britain in foreign ships f 
he reduced the. duties on wool, on silk, ©n timber, 
and'^^ftumerous other things. Shipbuild<!rs, manu- 
facturer^, spinners, weavers, cried out that they would 
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be ruined. Much to their surprise they all became 
a great deal more prosperous and busy. “The fact 
was, thdt so long aS we would not take goods from 
abroad, foreigners could not*, buy ;nuch from uSj,^be- 
cause it was difficult to pay in money. Directly, 
however, that France, for example, was free to send 
us wines, vinegas,. silks^and lace, they could be 
exchange<i for British iron, cottons, and •woollens. 
That many of the duties were absolu^ly useless was 
further shown by the fact that they actually brought 
in less money^than was spent, in collecting them. So 
by degrees restrictions on manufactures were abol- 
ished. ^ 

This, however, was only half-way towards Fretf^® 
trade. There were still the Corn-laws, which, it 
was said, were' for the good of the British farmer. 
The Com- When it;, was proposed to abolish these and 
laws. import corn iuto the country free of duty, 
all whd held land or \vrorted on it cried out in incj^g- 
nation that if this«were done they would be ruined. 

It was easy to show that the Corn-laws made bread 
dearer than it need have been ; that in times of scarcity 
artisans were starving because the law forbade cheap 
corn. to be brought from abroad. But there was more 
than this. The Copi-laws weremot doing any good to 
either farmers or farm-labourers. The price of corn 
was high, certainly;*'but the higher it went, the higher 
went the r^t, so that the landlord vias really the only 
one to benefit. Thus the Corn-laws taxed the food 
of the poor, and filled the pockets of the rich. 

Th© man who made this clear to the nation was 
Richard Cbbden. He went up and down the country 
Cobdm. speaking and arguing; he found a helper 
id John Bright; he started the AntiwCbrn- 
law League to spread his ideas. Everywhere he 
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Strove^ to, make the electors chdose only those who 
were ready to -vote against the Corn-laws. 

Cobden’s work, however, was ’but half done. The 
Frea-traders in the CoifimQiis indeed were growing 
in numbers, and the Whig party favour-ed The Irish 
them ; but the Tories jvere in power with •Famine*, 
Peel at their head, and gpel was believed* to have 
given hi^ pledge to stand by thcf Corn-laws. Sud- 
denly the potato-rot began in Ireland; the chief 
article of food for a whole pecple failed; if the Irish 
were to be saved from starvation corrf must be sent 
thither, and to get the co#n it would be necessary 
to admit foreign corn free of duty. Here was the 
'Free-traders* chance. “ Famine,** said John Bright, 
“against which we had warred, joined us.** Peel 
saw that the forts must be opened to let in corn from 
abroad; and he saw further that it would be impos- 
sible ever to close them again. His followers would 
not listen to him. They decided against free corn, 
and Peel resigned. However, L6rd John Russell 
could not form a Whig Ministry, and Peel had to 
come back. The sight was a strange one — a Tory 
minister, supported by the Whigs and fL Tfew of his 
own friends, and opposed by the party that, had 
placed him in power, proposed* the very measure 
he had been relied on to reject. Yet, amid <he most 
bitter attacks, the most galling charges I|fpeal of the 
of desertion ^d^treachery, Peel held Corn-laws, IM6. 
on his way. The hour for Free-trade had come, and 
it was his duty to carry it. • 

With t]jie Corn-laws went the last relics of the old 
system! Britain set the w6rld the exaiftple of the 
first^ free-trading country. The example has not 
indeed been followed. Other countries have hesi- 
tated to copy us; as a rule ^hey are doubtful about 
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our wisdom. There ‘are still persons even in "Britain 
who seem to wish for some form of Protection*' But 
on one fhing all agree. We could never go back to 
the Corn-laws and wheat at ,7dr. qr 80s, the quaiJer. 
Whatever happens, we shall never agaiq tax the chief 
food of the poor. , 


XXXV.— CRIME AN'. WAR. INDIAN MUTINY. 

€ 

With Free-trade came a period hf great industrial 
prosperity in Britain. After the Great Exhibition in 
1851, to which masses of foreigners came to see British * 
goods and to exhibit their own, a number of people 
began to think that European wars wore at am end, 
and that, for the future, states would content themselves 
with friendly rivalry in trade and commerce. This 
was an unduly hopeful' view. The course of the next 
ten years was to "see Britain engaged in two great 
struggles. 

We have followed British ambition in many fields: 
till the end of the fifteenth century in France; in the 
seventeenth and* eighteenth centuries mainly in 
America ; now principally in 4 the East. As our 
Indian empire has grown we have come to rule more 
Mohammedans, and«to be more concerned in Eastern 
affairs, thah any other state in the world. Our most 
• Rivalfy with dangerous rival has of late 'been Russia. 

•? Russia in Thus it has been part of our policy to help 
the East. Turkey against Russia, and most of all to 
guard against Russia getting Constantinople ; “to pro- 
tect our Indian frontier from Russian attack; and 
lately to check Russian power in China. Fifty., ^ears 
ago, however, Russia had hardly become da^igerous 
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either in India or China; but it seemed likely that shp 
might overthrow Turkey completely. So Britain and 
France joined together to aid the Turks. 

' To cripple the power o( Rjissia in the Black Saa it 
was resolved to attack the fortress of Sevastopol. A 
British "and French army landed and won the 
battle of the Alma;^and thp. .^li^^^ushed on at 

The Crimean have" Sevastopol 

War^ with a rush. The generals? however, were 

over-cautid/is. They marched round to the 
southern side*of the city, and began a regular siegei. 
This was likely to be a lofig business. - 
The Russians soon showed that they did not me^n 
to leave the«allies tb conduct the siege quietly. Fir§F 
The Balaclava* they made an attack on Balaclava, the 
Charges. port where all the British stores lay? The 
British were- outnumbered, but two famofis cavalry 
charges saved the day.' • . The Heavies rode at an im- 
mense mass of Russian cavalry uphill, fought their 
way , through thfim, and broke them. The Light 
Brigade, mistaking an order, charged the Russian 

guns. Tennyson tells us how — • 

0 

• “ Storm’d at by shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well, 

Into fhe jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
R«ftde the Six Hundred. 

Flash’d all their sabres b^ve» 

Flash’d as they turn’d in air * 

Sabring the gunners there, 

Chargfhg an army, while 
All the world wonder’d : 

Plunged in<^the battery smoke ” 

Right through the line they ^broke. 

Then they rode back, but not — 

Not tl/e Six Hundred.” r. 
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If Balaclava should be fever, remembered* to the 


Konoiir df our cavalry, Inkerman was as glorious for 
our infantry, (in the gray dawn of a November 
morning the Russians, flung 40,000 men on the 
British lines. Qur troofs Were surprised. The Rus- 
sians were fiv^ to one, and made sure df Tnir»rman^ 
vigtoryi}. ^>ut they did^ hot know^ that the 
Britisji Sj^idiec cared nothifi^ for o^ds. Wherever the 
Russians appeared they were met with the bayonet; 
a British company would charge a regiment; a regi- 
ment break a Russian column. DesQprate hand-to- 
hand fighting^ cflMast won ^ the day, and hurled the 
Russians back into Sevastopol. 

• All this made people at home proud of our army, 
but it did little to take Sevastopol. Winter came on, 
cold ^nd piecing. The troops were b^ly supplied 
with food and shelter. ^^In the hospital at Scutari the 
sick and wounded were dying for wanl of nursing. 
Hearing of this, Miss Florence Nightin- lyiiss^Floreijce 
gafe volunteered to go out. Other ladies Nightingale, 
went with* her. To her kind and gentle care many a 
British soldiej owed his life. By her efforts the hos- 


pital was set in order. She let nothing stand in the 
way of the good of her wounded men.* One night 
some stores which she wanted urgently were rdfused 
on the ground that they could not* be given without a 
signed order. She would not ajlow the wounded to 
die on account pf absurd rules of this kind. She 
had the store:? opened, and took what she wanted. 

At last the British and Frenclj lines drew closer to 
Sevastopol. The fire of the Russian guns was jDeaten 
down. « IMie French made an assault, took the 


great fort callefl the Malakhoff. After this the Rus- 
sians fould not hold the town, and it fell. 'Peace was 
made in 1856.; 
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The Crimean war did little to check Irt 

twenty years all the arrangements of the p^ace were 
Results of the overthrown. But it made the War Office 
Crimean War* at home wake to tj^e need of refcgins. 
It was in the Crimean wir that newspaper correspon- 
dents first sent home full and trustworthy accounts of 
how our. men were faring. " Britain learnt the truth 
about war^ It was* not a pleasant truth/' We had got 
out of the habit of making war, and at first everything 
went wrong. Transp(jrt, commissariat, hospitals — all 
were grossly mismanaged. The lesson of our failures 
has been, we may hope, ]aid to heJart., But with the 
new enterprise of war correspondents, who are in the 
thick of thejnarching and fighting, it is clear that ifr 
mismanagement exists it will always be made known; 
and the Government will be called to account for it if 
men are half- starved, left wijhout shelter in winter, 
badly shod, or neglecte^l in hospital. So far, the war 
correspondent, though undoubtedly a npisance^ to 
generals, is a valuable friend to the rank and file. 

In a year we were again engaged in war— this time 
in India. Since the days of Warren ^Hastings, the 
East India Company had steadily extended 
its power. One native prince after another 
had seen his dominions taken by the Company; those 
who remained thought their turn would come next. 
Thus they were reacty to rebel, when an accident made 
rebellion &sy. The Sepoys were given a new rifle, 
and the cartridges for it had to be greased. The story 
went about that the grease was made of pigs’ fat and 
cows’ fat. To a Mohammedan the pig is unclean, and 
a Hindoo holds the cow to be sacred. He believed * 
that if he handled these cartridges he would be defiled ; 
he would lose caste, — that is to say, his friends«would 
despise him ; and he also believed that He would be 

r ' 
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punished for his offence in the next world. Thus the 

The Sepoys became mutinous. At MeecUt they 

Mutiny, ^ fired on their British officers, and marched 

off to Delhi. Lucknow a tiny British 
garrison under Sir Henvy tawrenc^ was besieged in 
the Residency by hosts of natives. At Cawnpore 
there were about a thousaiid< Brkish men, womeji, 
and children. They tO(5k refuge in ^ hoi^pital sur- 
rounded by a low mud wall, not thick enough to stop 
the bullets. There w^is no shelter froin the scorching 
Indian sun; fh® well was swept by the mutineers’ 
The Massacre hre ; every man who 4 ,went to draw water 
at Cawnpore* dij jt ^t tfie risk of his life. One by 
one the defender? fell. Still, the mutineers couJ4 
not storm the wall. Nana Sahib, who commanded 
them, detelmined to do by treachery ^what he could 
not do by force. He offered the British to send them 
away by river, but when they were embarked his 
men shot them down from the banks. A few women 
and children wfjre saved for a worse fate. They 
were imprisoned in a house ,for a few days. Then 
murderers were sent in to butcher them with swords. 
It is no^yYonder that when the British troops again 
entered Catwnpore they cried for a bitter vengeance 
on the mutineers. 

Firsts however,' Delhi had to be taken. It was a 


desperate task for a^mere handful of British troops to 
TMt. ^ f capture a great city swarming with 
mutineers. Yet it was done. John 
Lawrence, governor of the Punjab, sent every man 
he CQuld spare to help the scanty force clinging to the 
Delhi ridge, themselves rather besieged thaq besieg- 
ing. He* sent, too, an officer, John Nicholson, who 
saw that Delhi must be taken at all hazards. Nothing 
could resist Nicholson’s fiery courage. Breaches were 
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made’ in the walls. The Kashmir Gate was blown up. 
The troops rushed in. Nicholson headed a storming 
party, and was mortally 'v^ounded in the streets; but he 
had done’ his wojk.* DeRii was taken, and the British 
power in India saved. ’ , 

^Meantime Lucknow^eld out bravely against num- 
berless asjpaul^. The waH^crumljled undhr cannon 
fire; mines were exploded under the feet of Lucknow 
the garrison. The commander,, Henry Law- tdieved* 
rence, brother of the governor of theJPunjab, was 
killed by a shell. ^ At last Havelock reached them 
with a relieving force. It is said that the first token 
^ich the garrison had of his being close at hand was 
given by a Scottish girl, who above the* din of the 
firing ^heard Jjie pipes of Havelock’s H“ighlanders. 
It was a welcome sound to the garrison, worn out 
with eighty-seven days’ siege and privations. 

By degrees more British troops reached India, aqd 
Sir^olin Campbell ^was able to put down the last 
remains of* the mutiny. Of the mutineers those “who 
were proved guilty of murder were punished, but the 
governor-general, Lord Canning, was wis« enough 
to forbid any kind of vengeance. At the*time many 
people thought him weak and foolish to be so merci- 
fiil, and called him in cferision “ Clemency Ca^jning”, 
but the name has become a title o& honour to the man 
who refused to allow his countrymen to s?)il them- 
selves by deeds^as cruel as those of the mutineers. 

When the mutiny was over it wjls felt that the time 
had come to take India from the hands of the old 
East India •Company, so the iCompany DjJsoIution of 
was dissolved, and all the Indian gov- the*East Intlia 
ernment put under the crown. There Company, 1858. 
is now a secretary for India, who sits in the Cabinet, 
and India is ruled by a British* Viceroy, British civil 
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servants, and British officials. The numbef^f 
troops has been increased, and the artillery is kept 
entirely in British hands. There are still some states 
in India where native i^Ulefe hofd fpower^ but*lhey 
have a British resident at their courts, and^tltey would 
not be allowed to make watr^n each other, or injujre 
British i interests. • Lastly, in 1877 the Queen wes 
proclaimed Empress of India, and the native ruld:s 
now own her as their sovereign. 


< XXXVI. 

GREAT PARLIAMENTARY LEADERS-r- 
PALMERStON, DISRAELI, GDADSTGNE. 

Four names are connected with most of .our parlia- 
mentary history since‘the Reform Bill — those of Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone. They were all 
great leaders in the House cf Common^,' the place 
from which a statesman can exercise th'i highest influ- 
ence. Since the retirement of Gladstone no one has 
had, the same chance of occupying as great a position, 
for both Lord Salisbury and Lprd Rosebery, the Con- 
servative and Liberal prime ministers, have been in 
the Hou^ of Lords; A member of the Lords may be 
a capable prime minister and an eiccellent statesman, 
but he cannot be a great parliamentary leader in the 
sense that both the Pitts and the four men mentioned 
above were great, because he cannot sit in the Com- 
mons and sway the Kouse by his speeches, nor can 
he take any active part at elections. 

When in 1846 Peel gave Britain free-trade in corn, 
and was, within a few days of the passing of the Act, 
driven from office by those Tories whom he had 
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altigefed by what they called his treachery, he was 
less than sixty years, of age. “It might hrfv-e been 
thought that a man •who was in reality so much 
respScted,^ whon^ even Ifis bitterest foe, Disraeli, de- 
scribed as being ‘‘ the greatest member of Parliament^’ 
tla^t had ever lived, wo\ild survive to become prime 
minister agaia. But it not «so. P&l died in 
Jr ofn a fall from his horse without ever again 
holdffHg oflici:'’*'^-^ ' ’ 

His death left ’Lord Palmerston, an Irish peer, the 
man most trusted »iy the nation. Although a Whig, 
Palmerston was by no means the sort of 
Jaader modern Liberals would follow. Hg 
had no liking for great legislative measures or 
changps. He^was opposed to any fCirttfer lowering 
of the franchise* and so long as he liv§d he would 
have nothing to do with mor^ reform in Parliament.^ 
As most men trusted PalrneVkon,, they too were quite, 
wilfirig to see him put off reform, and generally leave 
hoifte affairs alone. • * 

In foreign policy, on the other hand, Palmerston 
displayed an activity which his party nowadays would 
think to be contrary to their traditions. *As foreign 
minister he liked to, do as he wished, “to make 
strokes off his own bat”, as he said, and twice he 
gave much offence to the Queen by doing things 
without consulting her. On the second occasion he 
had to resign.* Men said “ Palmerston is smashed”, 
but he knew better. When the news of the Crimean 
winter came home, and Britain neard the stories of 
•the negiejcif and stupidity at head-quarters*— of coffee 
sent out unroasted, and consignments of boots all to 
fit the, left foot, — there was great anger with Aber- 
deen’s government. Aberdeefl resigned, and the only 
man tha\ the country would aCcept as prime minister 
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was Palmerston. It was a time of troupe, , and -a 
strong man was wanjted. It was said that “we turned 
out the Quaker and put in the Pugilist’*. Palmerston 
made an excellent pugilist. t«He brought the Crimean 
War tQ an 'end; he too. had to deal with the dangers 
of the l^utiny, and he did«so^ivith a firm* hand. ^ 
great was* the truif that Critons felt injiimj^that even 
when he went wrong they preferred his rule to that 
of anyone else.; On one occasion we^ got into a dis- 
pute with China beckuse the Chinese had boarded 
a Chinese vessel flying the 'Briti^ flag. It had no 
right to fly it, and the*" Chinese wefe doing us no 
injury. Palmerston, however, said our flag was in- 
sulted, and went to war about it. His enemies in 
Parliament' thought this a good chance to attack him. 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Lord John Russefl, and Bright, 
men of veiy diflferent opinidns, all fell on him and 
defeated him. Palm/erston did not resign, but dis- 
solved Parliamept;^ the electors sent him back (with 
a large majority. Several of jjiis opponents lost their 
seats. 

The secret of his power was that he was a thorough 
Briton; he believed in his country, his country be- 
lievbd in him. So for ten years, with one short 
interval^, he remahied prime niinister. He was often 
supported by many who did not, strictly speaking, 
belong t6‘ his party, because he was not a party man. 
It was not till his death, in i86^, that the modern 
division between Liberals and Conservatives was 
clearly drawn. ' 

\ In Paliperston’s ministry Gladstone had, been chan- 
Gladstone and ^ellor of the exchequer. He had shown 
the Party of great skill in dealing with money matters^ 
the People. attractive a speaker *that he 

could make even the figures of a budget interesting. 
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But he •had aVery difFerento ide^ of the duties of his* 
party* •from Palmerston. Palmeiston knew that he 
would make great changes. ‘‘ Whenever he«g*ets my 
place,” he said, “we shejl have strange doings.” 

(Gladstone ain^ed at jftittkig power really into the 
hands of tjie masses. He was not a Whig;, he was 
i^er a Radical. H? began to break the connection 
with the y>ld-fsLshio]ied Whig party, which# had been 
largely made up of men well born and from old or 
wealthy families*. Gladstone’^ party, the Liberals, 
was to be the party of the people ; hisjjolicy thkt oiF 
“ Peacgj Retrench jnent, and Reform ”. 

(Thus Gladstone’s ministries are marked by great 
•legislative measures. He caused ,tlft state to under- 
take all sorts of duties, instead of leaving * 

1 11” GfC&t ]V[€2LSttfCS« 

them ^o private persons ; and whatever • 
he thought to be unjust, ineffective, or useless he 
tried tg set right, improve, or abolish, without regard- 
ing whether it had existeci *foc a long time. or not. 
Thus he passed the Education Act; which increased 
the number of schools^ showing that the Government 
intended everyone to learn at least to read and write; 
and the Ballot Act, which secured voters ffom being 
influenced at elections, by making it impossible to find 
out how they had voted. He abolished the system 
whereby officers in tfie army coifld buy promotion, 
and so threw the highest ranks jn the army open to 
any man who showed great ability. Further, he dis- 
es^blished tlfe Irish Protestant Church because it 
was not the church of the people at large, and he * 
carried an Irish Land Act whiclf improved the posi- 
tion of.Irteh tenants.) He s^iw that Irelar\d haci had 
bad government, and he hoped to satisfy Igshmen by 
his rearms. As we shall see, he was not successful. 

(Opposed to Gladstone stood Disraeli.) (^He had 
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Commons diA theit best tp hamper Gladstone’^ 
lation. In Ireland, many tenants refused, tQ • pay 
, their reri\ts. Landlords and bajliffs were threatened* 
and fired on. Some violent and reckless men usedj^ 
dynamite for outrage and i ntimid ation. *At lasWthe 
. Irish secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, Ivas 
stabbed ' in Phoenix Park.. Ja consequehce Glad;^ 
stone, who Jiad always wn^ed to rule Ireland mildly^ 

, was compelled to j^ass very severe measures;- to keep 
order ther0 

^ At 'length he became convinced that the policy pf 
severity, of “coercion”, as it was called, was a failure, 
Home and he resolved to*’ grant rfbme Rule. This 
Rule, meant to repeal the Union of 1800. A number^ 
/of Liberals, 'headed ‘'by Mr. Bright, Lord Hartington, 

^ Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Goschen, would not agree 
! to this. They broke off from Gladstone, and, taking 
the title of 1 ,^'^ heral v. U n ionists, supported Lord Salis- 
bury. The Home Rule^BiU was rejected ; and though 
six years later Gladstone got it through the Hoifise 
of Commons, it was thrown out in the Lprds. So 
far, the bulk of opinion in England and Scotland 
has been against it, but Ireland remain!s strpngly in 
favour of it. • 

Th¥is Ireland proved a great stu mbling-blo ck in^ 
Gladstone's way. First he made the Irish hate him 
because he had to pass stern laws against the*crimes 
that went w in Ireland; and then, when, he tried to 
satisfy the Irish by promising Konr.e Rule, he 
■wrecked his own party in doing so. In consequence, 
his latter years were so much taken up with Irish 
legislation that many of ^his ideas of reform at home 
had to be abandoned. Yet, though in this latter 
period we ..do not find so many striking measures, 
there are some: /the loM^ering of the franchisfe, by 
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whi£h agj^ulfural l^oure^ got votes m 1884; and* 
the PansjTCouncils BiTf, “which atlowed' rural districts 
to govern themselves, ^may stand. as example^’ 
Gladstone retired in.1894, and died four years after. 
Wemre still too dlose lo liini”toT 5 e able to form a 
confident judgment about his work. He'has^ not yet 
passed into the province of history. *The ^view We 
take is sure to be finged hy ouf •political opinions. 
One party will loofe too much at his failures, the 
other at his successes. No doubt both successes and 
failures were on a grand scalt. He has been wor- 
shipped, and hated. 'He raised his party to a 
wonderful height of popularity ; in his latter days 
Jie‘ brought it to the ground in confusion and humili- 
ation. Time alone will enable the historian to strike 
a just^balance^. 


XXXVIL— BRITISH POWER- IN AFRICA. 

• 

The reaalt of the I(jng wars during the eighteenth 
century, ending witlijhg^truggle against Napoleon, 
was to le?ive(Britain^^almo^ afone as a colonial power. 
Spain and:' Portugal indeed kept some of their colonies, 
but they gave little attention to them^ In consequence, 
those that did not reVolt were baoly governed, and 
made no progress. Only British colonies seemed to 
prosper. ( But lately there has arisen in •European ' 
nations a fresh ddSsire for colonies. Ger- The Expansion 
many, France, Italy, recognizing that ^ Europe, 
much of Britain’s power comes from her colonial 
empire,^ have begun to strivf to spread their |)ower 
abroad also. Russia, too, has held steadily to a policy 
of extending hter dominions eastward in Asia; and 
lately Ithe United States have embarked 01:1 the same 
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course .by taking* Cuba ^nd the Philippine Isl^fhds^ 
In China, too, we see the European powers rivalry 
for trading liberties, spheres of influence, and naval 
stations. But in no part of itie world is this new 
European colonial spirit;* this imitation of British 
policy, more marked than in Africa!)* • 

‘ Twenty yesflrs ago, save in Che South and in thg 
valley oi the Nile; the European settlements formed 
The Scramble a scanty fringe on the coast. - African 
colonies could not prosper while this 
was 'the case, for as a ‘rule the climate of the coast, is 
deadly to Europeans. Sierra Leone is called “the 
White Man’s Grave”, biit many othei coast stations 
equally deserve the name. The interior, being highei^ 
is more frefe from Ithe fevers that haunt the marshy 
coasts of East and West Africa. But much of the 
interior was then a No-man’s Land, only half ex- 
plored, beloliging to savage tribes who owned no 
European masters. however, almost the whole 

continent is parcelled out among European nali«.ns. 
We shall see in this chapter how Britainrhas fared 
in this “ scramble for Africa^’. 

Cape Col ony c ame finally into our hhn ds frqm the 
Dutch in 1815. IT was only very gradually that our 
power "spread inland. At first the colonists had to 

contend with the Kaffirs, and n!rany wars were fought 
ere thesfe were reduced to oljedience. Further, the 
' ’ Boers, thH descendants of the Dutch colonists, did 
not get otiTwell with the ^ritisTi73nd^iTir'i835 some 
• thousands of them trekked northwards, taking with 
them wives and children, flocks and herds, and settled 
in N^tal. This was annexed by Britain, so many . 
Boers moved farther inland and founded the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic, so as to get 
clear of British rule. If was not till i8S4 that Cape 
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C olony held ite first parliament. The same year saw 
the appointment as governor^ of Sir George ‘Grey, 

" whose *Vaifie''wiir al^ be gratefully rememberea 
in_ South Africa JLS the statesftian whose wise rule 
began the new era orj^osperftyV 

By degrees British power spread northwards. ^The 
discovery of diamonds at Kimberley led to the adding* 
The Zulu ana of Gi;rqualaftd. Under Disraeli, who 
Bocf Wars. never shrank from adding to the empire, 
the Zulus were subdued after hard fighting, and the 
Transvaal anijexed. The Boers, however, rebelled; 
their men, being excellent shots ^nd skilled in an 
irregular warfare among rocky and broken county, 
completely defeated the British forces. In the lasW« 
battle, at ftiajuba Hill, the British commander. Sir 
George Collfey, was killed. Gladstone, i who thought 
that the annexation of the Transvaal had* been unjust, 
gave back to the Boers a modified form of inde- 
pendence; Britaifi was^'lo remain suzerain of the 
Transvaal, and the Boer Government was not allowed 
to make treaties with foreign powers unle^^ Britain 
gave her consent 

This did not at the time seem very important, save 
that it is not^usu’al to see Britain give up claims which 
she lias once asserted. (The cage was altered by the 
discovery of the gofd-mines of the Rand. Very soon 
^ there^ were thousands of Britons in the Transvaal. 
Johannesburg became mainly a Britij^ city. As Paul 
Kriigi^, the president of the TransvaSl, would not 
grant the Uitlanders (foreigners) the rights of citizens, 
and yet made them’’ pay very heavy taxes, a bitter 
hostility to him sprang up. This came to^a he ad at • 
T 9 4 ^ 1895. A rebellipn was planned 

in Johannesburg, and Dr. JamesQp led 
a force of 800 of the British South African Company’s 
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men -Qn ^ raid into the Transva&l. This lawless ex- 
pedition was ‘an utter failure.^ The Johannesburg 
plotters were disarmed. The Boers were ready to* 
receke Jameson, who l^^d to surrender at Dornkop. 
All the results w6re disastrous. Although.our Govern- ,, 
^nient hadTiad nothiT^.tp do with “ Jaipesotfs raid*”,j 
and entirely disapproved qi^ it, ouf enemies ’in South; 
^rica all asserted that we had bfeen trying to over- 
throw Kriiger^ in an underhand way. Britain was * 
nxade to appear in the wrongs; the Uitlanders ip the! 
Transvaal were treated still worse; ^nd the Cape 
prime minister, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who had had 
seme part in planning the raid, was discredited and ' 
nSad to r esign. • 

Yet though in this matter Mr. Rhqdeg had injured 
^ritiSh interests, in other ways he had done much to 
further them. As managing dinector^of Mr. Cecil 
the British South Africa^.^Compp^ny he 
had extended our territory over Mashonaland and 
Matabelejand (now called Rhodesia), hemming in the ' 
Transvaal, and taking the British flag northwards to 
the Zambesi, Vhence it has since gone to Lake Nyassa 
and Lake Tanganyika.* This district is fertile, well . 
watered, and fairly healthy. 'JVIr. Rhodes has §hown 
wonderful skill in^ dealing withj savages. On one . 
occasion, when the Matabele had been tiesieging^: 
Buluwayo and killing every wHte man wfco fcH i»t^. 
theif hands, te Went out unarmed into the Matabele - 
camp, and there at the risk of his life discussed on. 
what terms peace could be madei') 

We have no space to speak of the work which has 
been (fone under British rule in British Central Africa 
by Sir Harry Johnston, in West Africa oi\ the Niger 
by Sir George Goldie, an^ in British East Africa, 
whichWeaches up to the Victoria Nyanza, and so joins 
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on to the southern borders of the Sudaiii^ dti all 
these co^untries sl a^e- trading i s put dbwn, wat , and 
violence is being repressedj, ^rade Ts spreadinj|i^and 
steamboats are runr^^ and TaSes/^Tifr^ 

Rhodes is now planning, aj’dilway to join thfe Cape to 
Cairo. "Many miles have to Jbe Crossed lleTweeTii^^ 
bury in Rhodesia and Khiutoum, jvhich i^ to be for, the 
present the terminus of the Sudan railway!- But j. if 
this immense line is completed, it will' run for almost 
the whole of its length ‘chrough territory either British 
or under British influence. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the "increase of British 
possessions in Africa. But perhaps the most strikihg^ 
example of the spread of our influence has 
been iq, a country which is not^^ British pos- 
session — Egypt. 

Not only was the Suez Canal vitally important to 
us as the great rnTfitiipe nation of the world, but we, 
as well as other European nations, had lent much 
money to the Egyptian Government. To prevent 
Egypt being altogether misruled and going bankrupt, 
France and Britain had set up the Dual Control in 
Egypt, by which they promised to keep Tewfik, who 
ruled^the country as Viceroy of the Sultan of Turkey, 
on the throne, so long as he governed fairly well. In 
1882 an Egyptian soldier named Arabi began a revolt 
“against Tewfik, and seized Alexandria. Riots began; 
Europeans were plundered and murdared. It was 
plainly necessary to interfere. France, 
Bombardment howeve*, refused to join, so Britain had 
^Alexandria, ^ to act aloqe^ Alexandria was^ bom- 
barded by our fleet, and an army sent 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley met Ariabi’s forces at 
Tel-el-kebir, and scattered them. * 

It woujd have been eauy to have declared E^pt to 
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be under« British protection, but. we did not aim at 


this. ■ What ifre wanted was to restore order ^nd give 
Egypt a good governn^ent Our occupation of th6 ' 


couA^ was to last untih it ^eemed that Egypt was fit 
to goveril itself.* This dbject has been steadily pur- •, 
,sued ; whife on the 3 he hand we have Srmly refused 


“to be worried oqt of Egypt” by the hostility of 
Esance, ve have not regarded it is a British' posses- . 


sion. JVe hail^ abolished the forced service to which 


the fellahin or peasants were ’liable; we have done| 
away with flogging and torture, and set up a bettert 
system of justice; "'we hav 5 improved the system o^ 
jrfigation, so that all cultivators get a fair share of th^^ 
Nile floods which make their land fertile; we have? 
diminished t^xes, and yet rescued Egypt from tha 
threatened bankruptcy; and we have re-created thej 
Egyptian army.' “ ^ 

Arabi’s defeat showed how* y^orthless the old army 
waft, but this was made still. mdre clear by events in 
the Sudara, A fanatip prophet, the Mahdi, gathered 
a body of Dervish followers, and beat the Egyptian 
troops wherever he met them. Numbers flocked to 
his standard. Hicks, with an Egyptian force 
of 10,000 men, was utterly routed at Shekan. ^ 
Scarcely a man esciped. Khar‘»um, to which the 
British Government had sent General Gordbn to try 
to restore order, was besieged’. At last^GlSdstonf^ 
despatched aoBAtish force to rescue Gordon. After* 
hard fighting it drew near Khartoum — too late. Two’ 
days before, the town had been9stormed and Gordon 
murdefedi - , , * 

' The, Sudan was lost.. What had been a prosperous 
country was given up to brutal and ignorant savages. 
The bervishes even tried 19 invade Egypt. But the 
Egyptian army had been puDon a better footing. The 
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troops were paid ancf well cared for; drilled British 
sergeants, officered by British officers, arid commanded 
’ by a British Sirdar or commander-in-chief, in .whom 
they trusted. Side by side with British troops/^they 
Gin nisst T 885 i ‘ Stood fast agaihst the t)ervish charges 
at Ginniss and Trfski, and r&uted their, 
opponents^^ « ‘ 

The tide of barbarism had •reached *its flood, apd 
was on the turn. Nine years were to 'pass, however, 
before its waves were<^ altogether rolled back. The 
Mahdi had die\l, and the Khalifa had succeeded him. 
In 1896 the work of reconc^uest was''beg\in by a mixed 
force of British and Egyptian troops under the 
Sirdar, Gerferal Kitchener. No mistakes were made, 
and no risks^run. In April, 1898, the Dervishes were 
Battle of driven from a strong position on the 

Omdtsrman, Atbaraf in August the army drew near 
^ . to Khartoum.. Outside Omdurman the 

Dervishes fought a desperate battle, but it was tlveir 
last. There were over forty thousand of them. They 
charged with all the reckless valour that had won 
victory after victory in the old days. But they had 
a new enemy to. meet. They could not stand before 
the deadly volleys poured on them. In the evening 
Khartoum, after thirteen years 'of Dervish rule, was 
recovered for the Egyptian government the 
'feast’ 'Sa'tisfactory pai 4 : of the day was thie steadiness 
ot the Egyptian soldiers. They proved themselves 
worthy companions of their British allies. 

Directly ^fter the Obattle of Omdurman, news was* 
brought that Fashoda, a town south of Khartoum on\ 
}jThe French the .White Nile, was in. the hands of the i 
;at Fashoda. French. An expedition headed by Captain 
^ Marchand had occupied ^t. Since Fashoda was part 
of the Egyptian Sudanese province, this \t^as an 
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intrusion. The British Government demand^, thajt. 
Marchand should withdraw. As France Hesitated^. 
\here was great excitement. JA war with 'France 
seemed likely. Happily the J^rench Governmenj^sa# 
that Marchand had no Hght to occupy the town, 
and witlfdrew^himj^ The worlj quieting 4:he Sudan 
goes on steadily, and under a good government thd* 
^ province is settling* down to somfething like^. the did 
prosperity, which it enjoyed before the rufn of tfid 
Dervjsh rule fell on it. # 


XXXVIIh— THE NEW COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

We have seen that when our first American colonies 
shook off our rule and made themseh es independent, 
the British people took the loss surprisingly cali^ly. 
They persuaded tliemselves that it was what they had 
expected. It was, they said, nktural. Some writers 
even went so far as to say that sooner ob later all our 
colonies woi^ild do the same. Like fruit on a tree, 
when^the colonies were ripe they would drop off. 

This view seemed reasonable;., but time has proved 
it to be entirely wrong. The United States* indeed 
ii“cut the* painter”, but no colony has 
followed this example. An^J now, as we 
know, the tie that joins the citizens of 
Greater Britain to wljat they all call “home”, or “the 
old country”, is closer than cier. The f^ct is, that 
the argument founded on the loss of the Unitea States 
was based ^bn the idea that we should continue to treat 
our other colonies as we *had treated them. * We 
have not done so. Wh^«t we governed badly we have 
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slostb .- But pur statesman have learned a lesson. What 
. we -rul^^el! we ke^. The lesson ce^tainJl;y* was not 
leMJ^. at diice. For .many year^ we continued to 
lUdilEe' gi^ve mistakes,* ^Sjriftcially in the governnient 
of |C§)i#da. Canada’s ’loyalty was sorely tfied, and 
: the 4 em|ftati 6 n to ^reak off was great, ^here '^;^as 
flie example of the StatQ% and •the States lay just 
jjver tlA border, often suggestin'^ revolt, and always 
ready to weleome Canada, had our colony chosen to 
jpin them. Yet Canada’s Ic^alty survived the trial, 
and when days of better government came, has proved 
itself most devote\to the <?mpire. What is the secret 
^ of this better government on the part of Britain? 

The answer seems a strange one: Thfe problem of 
how to rule better has been solved, by naot ruling at 
all. •Britain has in most respects left off RcsponBiMe 
governing her colonies. She has gi^en Government* 
them self-government, the.right to manage their own 
afiSaifs, so long as they do uot^do^ anything stroftgly , 
against tjie interest o/ the empire. Thus our colonists 
no longer wish to become independent in name, 
because thef are already practically independent in 
fact. They rule their own country; yet they have 
the glory, the reputation, the might of their mother 
country, Britain, at^heir backs. •Thus thw hav6 all 
the gains of independence, and none or ihedig- 
advantages of being forced to guard *thegi^ Se^ 
against the •at&cks of powerful neighbours^ '* The 
British flag covers them all. . • 

(By Pitt’s Canada Act of 1791* the two provinces of 
Upper axd Lower Canada, (divided by. the Ottawa 
River) had been given a sort of a ‘congti- 
tution. It wis, however, a pretence ; the 
shadow of self-governnienl, not the reality. For 
though each colony had elated Assemblies to make 
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laws, yet the real government was in the hand's of 
^ouncil named by the governor sent out from Eng- 
land, and* the Assemblies had *no power over this 
council^ In Britain ParliameAt caij turn out minis- 
ters whom it. dislikes; in Canada thi»^ couldo nof be 
done. THniis ministers and Asseig^ily were cgnt inually 
guarrellin|^.^ ^ •• 

Besides this there< were ^other^ causes of complaint. 
Lower Canada was mainly French, Uj^per CanadS 
British, and the races ^were jealous of each other. 
Then there wa 5 a small body, of persons, friends oT 
the Government, who got all the offices,. and this was 
felt as a grievance. Thus the Canadas were botji 
discontented! When in 1837 the Te Deum was sung 
for the aepej^sion of our Queen, many Canadians 
walked out of the churches. In the iame year a 
rebellion bega*n both in Lower andJUpper Canada. 

This rebdHon fajlecy but it had one good effect: it 
called the attention 6 i* Britain to the feelings of the 
Canadians, Britafft had reformed her own Parlia- 
ment; she had freed her negroei: the time Had come 
to free her colonists also. Lord Durham was sent to 
Canada; in's^^me ways he acted illegally, and he was 
soon recalled. But he issued a Report which opened 
men’s eyes at home, (The outcome of it was the act 
of 1840^ which the two Canadas were* again 
'■"Thtttci^'ancr the old ^system abolished. Henceforth 
"lli?"ministers were to depend upon the i^upport of the 
elected Legislative Assembly. Since the Assembly 
could choose its own , ministers, it could in fact govern 
as it pleased} 

This plan of ** responsible government” has proved 
completely^^ successful in satisfying our Canadian 
colonists. We shall see that it has been eq^ually 
satisfactory' in Australia<^ and New Zealand. (Before 
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. we, leave the story of Carfada, one further reform calls 
for.our*notice. 

The act of i840 ijnited Upper and Lower Canada; 
Nqya Scotia, New Brynswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and British (Columbia* sfill remained . p. ... 
separates But th&* i^ew prosperity o^ ^ • 

X^anada suggested that it would be well to carry 
union .furthfir, — to knit alf these colonies together in 
one federatian. In the course of the years 1867-187*1 
^this was arranged. The provinces keep their separate 
local assemblies to look after their local affairs, but * 
they each send^membens to the Assembly of the* 
Dominion of Canada, as the new federation is called. 
This Assembly deals with all general matters: state 
debts, loans, and taxation; banking ^jid coinage; 
na^^l and Ailitary service; the law, the public service, 
and railways. » • 

This union, established^, by tha^British Ngrth Ame- 
rica Act of 1867, and commetnorated by tlie keeping 
of July St — “ Dominion Day ’* — is a general holiday,* 
has been extended to include new provinces as settlers 
pushed farther west and grew in numbers. Thus 
Manitoba and the North-west Territofifo have been 
included. Newfoundland alone stands out. ^ 

In our sketch of»the Austr^li^n colonies it will not 
be necessary to repeat the story of the advantages of • 
responsible government. Canada set the#Tfie AissiaAcii 
example. South Wales took it up; Gtoup* — 

then came Victoria, New Zealand, Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Queensland wi^in the space of a few 
years. #The last of the Australian colonies, to gain 
responsible government has been Wcslern Australia 
(1890). Thef course of events by which, the various 
coldnies gained their desire did not always run in the 
samtf way. The importaiV thing to remark is that 
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without if they were iV content; with it they btoime ^ 
satisfied, and grow each year more loyal. In another 
respect we may soon see a further advance in imita- 
tion of what Canada has done. For many years far- 
sighted Australian statesmen^ have Tvorked fof a 
federation t of all the Australian group of polonies. 
There hav<' been many difficfilties and jealousies to* 
overcome, but the terms' of federation ai:p now 
practically settled, and in a short time the newsysteirr* 
will be in force. 

An account o^ our Australian colonies, however* 
brief, would be incomplete withoi^ some reference 
Gold In to the great part which gold-mining has. 
Australia, played in their development. No doubt agri- 
culture, manufacture, commerce, are more enduring 
foundations tor the prosperity of a countiry. But a 
new land want^ capital and inhabitants to develop its 
resources, and unless there is a great attraction these 
will come slowly. for many years New South 

Wales was thought -fit for little else but a settlement 
for convicts ; and a land in which t^onvicts were many, 
even though a number of them were now leading 
industrious lives, was not attractive to honest folk. 
However, in 1849 the system of transportation was 
finally abolished, and close 013 this came the dis- 
covery of the gbld-fields in New South Wales 
,^jjdJf?ctc.ria ; soon aft«r, gold was found in Queens- 
Ip^r last of all Western Australia turned out as 
lucky as the others. This brought a host of immi- 
grants bent on making their fortunes. Of course they 
did not all succeed; out they made the fortune of 
Australia. The colonies became rich and populous. 
Many who had come to search for gold, remained to 
engage in the less romantic tasks of farming and 
trading. In 1850 Victoria^ was sparsely peopled* its 
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.capital} MelBourne, scarcely ixiore than a township. 
Now'it ie a stately city, and with its suburbs,, reckons 
near half a million irf^bitants.* * • * 

The last field fqr tfie^ extension of British enterprise 
is CSfina* Hese it is not«a question of, colonization^ 
China has already ^n^ abundant population* of 
its'own. Nor is it a de*sire to exte,nd our already 
wide dfminions^ * Byt tH^ polisy of inlferference in 
China is forcf4 us. Hitherto China has kept all 
foreigners at arm’s-length. It does not wish for 
western trade or western improvement. Lately, how- 
ever, the spread cf Russian power eastward has made 
l^ussian influence in China very strong. One of the 

•richest provinces in China, pcesessed ^of the most 
mineral wealth, and gifted with the best climate, 
Manchuria, Mies, as it were, in the Very jaws of the 
Bear. Britain has contented herself in the past with 
the few treaty ports whicji Chjna has ui^willingly 
opened. But she cannot see* China closed 'to he^, as 
it would be were it to pass into^Russian hands, or' 
even were it partitioned up. And both Frarfce and 
Germany have cast covetous eyes on it, so that a 
“scramble for China” may perhaps xhe Policy 
low the “ scramble for Africa Thus we of the ^^Open 
have declared for the policy of the open 
dpor*^ which means that we will noLsi*ff er China 
be closed to ouf traded We have aasWenki^Aa 
German seizure of Kiao-chau and the RuSSWim- 
seizure of Port Arthur by demanding Wei-Hai-Wei 
as a naval station. But the difficulties of resisting 
Russia ii) China are very ^reat. In the far East the 
Russfan is himself half an Oriental, 'with all the 
Eastern’s capacity for promising whac tje does not 
meaA to perform; yet he cannot be dealt with as 
Britaih has often dealt with Veacherous Eastern rulers, 
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namely, by a bombardment which brings thepj to. ^ 

Jheir senses, because the Russian has the 'wfeight of. 
a ■ great European power beljiifd him. Thus the 
course of events in China is pound to give us njiany 
^n anxious hour in the futifre.u^ ^ 

When we lopk at a map of fhe^orld, and see how 
wide is the red that marks ^the British empire, we ma^ 
well feel proud. Yet there is more before us. ‘tClosely 
as our colonies cling to us, it would be possible to 
unite still more dosely. What if Britain and 

her colonies w^re to follow in the steps of Canada, 
Imperial and unite in one great imperial federation, 
Federation, possessing one great imperial parliament, i«n 
which all Britons a^t home and abroad were repre-*" 
sented? Th^re are difficulties in the way of imperial 
federation : our empire is wi^lely scattered!, and faces 
are many; some cf our colonies are protectionist, 
while Britain is bc^cid byjier existence to free-trade; 

^ the great dependency of India is not yet ripe for self- 
government. At present imperial federation is a 
vision; but it is a vision that may be realized. A 
hundred years ago no one dreamed of Crossing the 
Atlantic in a»wepk, or flashing a message across in 
a miniite. Yet steam and the telegraph are daily 
bringing our most sremote colonies closer. As the 
obstacle df distance is overcome, others may be over- 
come also. ^ ^ 

T'et whatever the future holds for us, we have this 
fact of the present. Till now the Anglo-Saxon race 
The British Is the great colonizing race of the world. 
Colonial Spirit. ^ No other nsytion has reared such vigor- 
ous children as Australia, the Cape, and Canada. 
No other nation has governed a greaf Eastern pos- 
session as we have ruled India. No other natioR has 
seen such an offshoot from itself as we see ^n the 
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Unit^ States. Our race pbssesSes the colonial spirit 
which Frfench*, Germans, and Spaniards do not pos- ^ 
sess: the daring that i^l^es men into distant lands, the’ 
doggedness that keeps ^hem steadfast in want and 
difficulties, the ri!asterful*spfrit that gives .them power ^ 
over Eastern races, 'thp .sense of justice thht saves 
them from abusing this power ajid attacHes those 
they rulrfwith'so strange and yet So strong* an attach- 
ment. No other race has ever received such devotion 
as. the Sikh, the Ghoorka, and the black Sudanese 
troops are giving us. They can thinS of no higher 
honour than to star, shoulder to shoulder with British 
traops and conquer. 

* In the story of the growth of dur empire there is 
much to make us proud. Yet there have Jjsen failures 
in thfi past, and there aj:e many difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities in the time to come, whichr should keep 
us from being boastful. ^S^e owf our empire not 
only to the courage and enterprise, but also to the 
wisdom ^d sense of. duty which liave animated the 
best men of our race. So long as Britain can con- 
tinue to prodbce as great sons in the future as those 
who have served her in the past, there is no need to 
fear. Yet history shows us that the charactej of a 
nation is not necessarily permanept. It may change 
as the character of a man changes ; the hard^ simple 
Roman became in time feeble aAd luxurior!s,“and thB 
energetic Spaniard sank by degrees into lethai^'t"' 
and should the stamp of our race show signs of* 
deteriorating in the same way, then neither wealth at 
home, no» wide-spread dominions abroad^ could avail 
us. It is indeed upon the character. of the British 
people that the* future of the British Empire depends. 




NOTES 


p. 34 * Duke Robert of Normandy. Though the eldest son of the 
Conqueror, -ilobert did not succeed to the kingdom of England, 
but to the dukedom of Normand)^^ I'liis he sold to his brother 

♦ William, in order to provide money for a crusj^le. • 

p. 34, cummer, goodwife, gossip. The corresf)on(ling French word 
commire is litill cu •^mt in France, though cummer is no longer 

• in use in England. 

p^ 3 S* Oasauets * the rocks off the Channel Islaitds, notable »for the wreck 
of the S/e//a recently. 

P‘ 37. As^fiizes. * sittings ’ or courts held in different c^tral towns at 
stated times during the yeait 

p. 42. d one homage^ declared on bended knce*that he was the king’s 
‘ man /.i. acknowledged the^.kirig at Jiis superior, who had 
^ certain rights over him. ’ • 

p. 58. Scottisl^ Estates, the ancient parliament Scotland, consisting 
of thf higner clergy, tke barons, and the burgh commissioners. 

p. 72. the rifle, The barrel of a rifle is grooved on the inside by a 
long spiral, so that the bullet is given a rotatory motion in the 
bairel before coming out at the muzzle. Fonnerh' muskets were 
loaded at the muzzle-cnd, the charge l^ing raftiraecf down: now the 
cartridge is put in at the other end, the breech. A magazir#: rifle 
has a compartment ^Diitaining a nuipbc^ of cartridges which can 
b« fired oft' in very rapid succession by means of special mechanism. 
The Maxim gun (so called from its inventor, Hiram M^im) is a 
piece of machine ailillery capable of firing a numbtf of shots in 
rapid successioi^ 

p. 77. poU-t^ . z.e. a tax levied at so much a head: any particular house* ; ^ 
^ hola would have to pay in proportion to the number of its 1 
members. • ^ 


J>. 82. annates^the income of a church liying for the first year. • 

P* 107. Hydra, a fsibulous monster which dwelt in a swamp, and ravaged 
the surrounding country. It had nine heads. Tllfe destruction 
^f this monster was one of the twelve labours set the mythical 
Gredc hero Hercules. As fisst as he struck off one head, two 
pew in its place. ^ 
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p. no. blackmail. The^oands c?f robbers had allies who extortfd m^ey 
"Trbm people as’ payment for protecting them froua bemp robbed 
, This was known gs blackmail. ^ 

p. 1 12. French galleys, Oarge Imts /driven by oars, which were worked 
by slaves or prisoners chaine^ to them. The life of a galley-slave 
was one of terrible toil p.nd torture. f , 

p. 148. Conventicles, meetings for worship held by dissenters, not in 
•f^onsedrated churches, and te/y often in the open air. , , • 

p. 170. Dundee, i.e. 'Graham Claverhouse, V/scount^ Dundee, see 
page 153. 

p. 202. warp. Weaving is done by passing a thread called the woofhds^- 
wards and forwardsT-cross the warp^ a number of threads stretched 
* longways on a frame. ® 

p. 21 1, household suffrage, i.q. the right to vote is enjoyed by everyone 
who lives for a certain tunc in they^ame plkce and pays the rates. 

p. 234. spheres of influence, portions of territory in regard to Which 
we* have a controlling power, to the exclusion of any ottier 
European nation. 

p. 234. trekked, migrated, travelled. To trek is ♦the Dutch term for 
travelling from place to 'place with their wagons, flocks, and 
herd^, household goods, &c. 

p. 236. suzerain, overlord. TJie Boers have independence as regards 
, their internal affairs. ^ 

p. 242. cut the painter. The painter is a rope used for fastening one 
' boat to another. To ‘ cut the' painter ' is to stt the rearmost 
boat adrift.* 



SYNOPSIS. 


I. -THE RACES Off BRITAIN. 

*. *• 

i. The Early Peoples of Britain. 

The earliest races that lived in Britain 
)|rere savages; their bones and tools 
are sometimes found in caves. They 
were followed by 

The Celts, of whom .there were two 
main branches : % 

1. ^he Gaels, from whom are de- 
scended the Irish and the Scottish 
Highlanders. 

2 The Britons, from whom the Welsh 
are descended. ^ 

m • 

ii. The Roman Occupation of Britain, 
^ A D -410. 

l^he Celts of Britain aided their 
Kinsmen in Gaul in their resistance 
to Rome, and Jnlids Cicsar crossed 
tl9 Channel to show the power of 
Roman arms. Curiosity about an 
almost unlmown land, and desire 
to share in the wealth of itff tin 
mines, also drew the Romans to 
Britain • 

2. But the Romans deteniiined to an- 
nex Britain only in 43 

3. 1'he northern limits of tfie itoinuii 
Province in Britain were llxed by 
Hadrian’s Wall from the Solway to 
the Tyne, separating the province 
from thAFicte of North Britain. 

4 'I'he most serious revolt of tlie 
Britons against Roman power was 
that of Queen Boadicea, who de- 
stroyed Golcheste^^ St.*Albans, and 
London. 

5. Results of the Roman Occupa- 
tion : 

(1) Country divided into provinces, 
and the cuantry pacified. 

(2) MarSlies drained, forests cleared, 
. agriculture improved. 

(3) Copper and tin mines worked. 

(4) T^wns built— Eboracum (York), 
Lindum (Lincoln), Tionninfnni 

, (LonAon), Aquee Sulla (Bath), Am. 


- • 

* (6) Numerous publk building— , 

theatres, baths, temples, and villas ) 
for private individuals. 

(6) Great roads constructed for niili- < 
^ry and commercial purposes. , 

(7) Roman dre|a, manners, aiAl lan- 
guage adopted by upper classes. ? 

• (8) Christianity introduced. 

0. 'Praces of Roman occupation still 
found in Britain : 

(1) Ren^iua of camp^ roads, ternplqi., 
b!i^iB,*potteijr,'^. 

(2) Latin words in place-names like 
])oiua8ter,iWindficftcr, Gloucester 
(Lat. vastra, a camp), Lincoln 
(Lat. coloniUj a settlement), Forts- 
inontlf (Lat. poMus, a harbour). 

iiu^The Ef){||ish Invasion of Britain, 

441j^&47. • 

L The new invaders, who came ffom 
the iioTtheni shores of Germany, 
iiicludfd : . 

(1) Jutes, fi‘om Jutland or Denmark. 

(2) Angles, or English, from Schles- 
wig-Ilolstein 

(3) Saxons, fronL the basin of the 
Lower Elbe. 

The Britons called them all 
Saxons \ they are ofteir called 
Ang}^-Saxons\ but the best com- 
mon name for all is J^nglish. 

2. ITia Britons were foMod^o retire to 
the high lands of . ' • 

(1) West Wales - Cornwall 
Devonshire 

(2) North Wales— modern Wales. 

(3) Strathclyde, or Cumbria— be- 
tve^en the Kibble and the Cfiyde, 
and west of tlie Feniiine Range. 

*3. In North BritaiR there .still re- 
mained outside the Roman Pro- 
vince : • 

(1) The kingiloni of &ie Piets, north 
of the Forth und east of the Gram- 

) plans 
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(2) The kingdom of the Scqts, imml 
grants fi’om Ireland iii uie lligh- 
lands and Webterii IbUiids. 

■^4. The nature of the English Con- 
quest: j 

I (1) 'J’he English Conquest - a national 
I migration, csUliJislnng a new lan- 
guage and IK iMsliliitions. Tin^s 
very dilteiiMit fium tlio llonian 
Conq**eHt, mIiicIi was a niilitaiy 
occuimtioii V 

(2) Christianity disappeared with tlio 
settlemcfet of the hc/ithcii ncvv- 
coniei>^. 

(3) English kingdoms were founded 
os tlie country was wrested from 
the Celts. 

6 l*lie old English «>:ingdomB consisted 
socially ot : 

(1) A Knig (A fl fyning), elected ft 
lirst hy the folk moot or assembly 
of freenieii and later by the witan 
01 asseiulily ot wise men. 

(2) The /'oitrts, or nobles 

(3) The C<oil\, or simple freemen, 
land-o\*itn . 

(4) The T/ii iienh, or slaves, some of 
whom v\tre Eritons 

6. The system of self govcninient estab- 
lishe^l l*j the Englisli it»volved,’ 

(1) The town moot, presided er'by 
the town neve or governui, f< r 
each township or \il) ge. 

(2) The httndied- moot, presided over 
h> the hundredeh-ealdor (eldei), 
and composed of members from 
groups of tow nships 

(3) The folk moot, or assenibly of tlie 
whole folk <»’ people 

(4) The Witnn or conneil of wise 

a Bolt of inner eoiim il of the 
folk moot, and somewhat resem- 
bling our House of Lon's. 

n.— THE roivnNG or 

ClfxlISTlAMTY. ' 


(5) The Synod of Whitby/ held to 
consider the dlfferenc^a beMbn 
the Itomaq and th^ Celtic Ghristiait 
churches, decided In fav&ur of fhe 
* . Roman practice. 

2. Reeults of the Conversion of 
i the English to Christi^^i^ and of 
^ a unit# a church; 

(1) ^Tho Archbishop of Canterbury— 
Pnmate of allPEugland— divided 
the country into dioceses ersseefi, 
supervised by bishops; later on, 
palish boiRidarle^overe fixed. 

(2) A united churcli helped ,to a 
united pi^tion. 

(3) The new religion offered an ex- 
amjile not only of union, bj^t ot 

‘ peace and a higher morality. 

(4) 'I'he beginnings of English learn- 
ing were due to the church: 

Caed mon, the first English noet, 
was a monk in the Abb^ at 
'W hitby. . • 

ii Bede— “the ven arable Bede’’— 
(mr first historian, lived and 
taught iintlie monas^eiy at Jar- 
low upuu-1'yne. 

ill. Dunstan, scholar and states- 
man, became Archbishop of Can- 
tcrbuiy. 


w^II.-THB UNION OF ENGL’aND. 

i. The Rise of Wesseit : 

1. I'hree of the old English kingdoms 
—Northumbria, Mercia, Wessex 
— beeaine in tuiii moie poweiful 
thau all the othcis, 

2 The title of Bretwalda, or overlord, 
was iukeii by soon of the kings bo- 
fo'o Egbert. 

3 Eghcit, king of Wesser asoveylord, 
was crowned king of the English. 

11. The Danish Invasions: 


The chief points to be noted are : 

(1) 'riie English settlers were hea- 
thens, wurshipiung Woden and 
Thor. 

The Mission of 8t AugusJne sent 
y Pope Gregory the Great, f)t)7. 

(3) Kent was the fnt, and Sussex 
the laet kingdom to become 
Cliristian. 

(4) St Aidan from Iona, to which 
Christianity was brought by 
Columba , from Ireland, estab- 
lished a monastery at Lindisfame. 


The Ei.glisl) kingdoms were forced 
to unite to icpel a ucav enemy— tlio 
Danes 

The Hanes, also known as Norse- 
men, Northmen (Normans m 
Irani e), and Vikings, began to make 
inioads on Englanu in 787. 

3. The Danish Invasions passed 
through two stf^^cs ; 

(1) The stage of plunder. 

(2) The stage of settlemem. 

They became mastert of all Eng- 
land except Wessex. 
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lit. tA. Hero-King Weisex: 

* 1. All^d i^as great not only as a king, 
but as • 

' (1) A Warrior: he helped to win the 
battle* of ABkdtnm\ won mkan- 
dune; forced the Danes to sifrrtti- 
der at Chippenham, ^ 

(2) Statesman : he conclud<ll 

« tiie Treaty of Wedmore, giving 
to the Danes England eeast ot 
Wailing Stfeet; he laid the fuyn- 

• • datiun of England's naval power; 

he reformed the laws. | 

(8) A Teacher: Se was & famous | 
^ scholar; tSittabllshed schools; trans- I 
* lated books into English; ordered 
the making of th6 Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

2* His sons and grandsons gradually 
restored Saxon sway over the Daue- 
law. 

IV^j—THE FALL OF THE 8 a5()N^S. 

io The Golden Age of 8axon England. 

1. From 800 to 978 was a period of 
great kings, and one great statesniau 
— Dunstan. 

2. llie ifbriod of disunion and weakness 

that followed was marked by : * 

(!) The institution of the Danegeld. 

(2) The Massacre of St. Brice's Day. 

(3) The loign of three Danish kings 
^)ver Eiuland, 1017-104‘z. 

li. The Norman Invasion. 

IThe causey that led up to th^Nor> 

' man invasion : 

1) The favour shown to Normans by 
Edward the Cdflfessor. 

|2) His making Normans earls, • 
bishops, &c., in England 
) Ilis giving a i)foiniac to leave the 
crown to William, duke of Nor- 
mandy. • 

) I'he path sworn by Harold when 
a prieionur in Normandy. 

2. Leading events : 

(1) Harold defeated Toatig and the 
Nortlimcii at Stanihra Bridge^ 
1066. • 

(2) William landed at Pevensey. 

(3) Harold was defeated and slain at 
Senlae, near IlaetingB, 1066. 

V.-NOEMAKS AND ENGLISH: 

• FEUDALISM. 

l.i^Williara the Conqueror was King of 
England : * 

(1) Bp right of conquest. 

(2) By glght afterwards of elhctiou 
bytAwitan. 


2. William’s policy was ; * 

(1) subdue the Englisli thoroughly. 

(2) To keep the Normans from re- 

yolting , • 

(3) '^o establish Feudalism in Eng- 

S. The change in the system of laud 
tenui‘e w as eff eijted : 

‘ (1) By confiscating thoslands of all 
the English wj^o fought fur Hardld. 

(2) By .making the #thcr English 
« land-bwners do li^magL:. 

Thus*bhe king became, in name,* 
owner of all tlie laiid.'^ 

4. The Feudal System. i 

tl) The king was sole owner of all 
land. • * 

(2) The king granted estates to hia 
nobles and barons— tenants -m- 
chief. 

(3) Tlic tenants - in - chief granted 
smaller estates to mb-teTUinta. 

(4) Below the free lenaqis were Hie 
eeijb or villeins. 

(6) Each lord had jurisdiction over 
hib own vassals. 

(6) Yassals could be called on to 
flghtTor tlieir lords. 

4. To uiaintain strong rule over his 
• • •^lugdAn, Williar 

(1) Gave the barons large estates, 
bnt ))fi>ken up into scattered por- 
tiollb. 

(2) Made, all tenants sw^ar obe- 
dience at Balisbiiry, to the king 
ilibt and to the lords ufLer 

(3) Caused the DoMebilay Survey of 
England to be made. 

1. Willi.im I.’s dangers came from : 

(1 ) Tile English, who rebelled against 
him» 

(2) Tlie disHatisfled Norman barons, 
wbo rebelled also. ^ 

(3) Ills own sons, ^o were allid^ 

with France against him. ^ 


FI.-THE WORST EVILS OF 
FEUDALISM, <teC. 

The dfiief points to be noted in this 
chapter are : . • 

1. The people feared the barons more 
than they feafed th^ king. 

2. The civil war between the fol- 
lowers of Stephen and Matilda. 

8. The cruelties of thy barons— ** nine- 
' teen long winters ”. 
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4. The curbing of* tfic powei‘a of the 

barons by Henry II. « • ' 

5. llie growing power of the I'liurch 

6. The king’s law and the c]iurch,'8 law. 

7. Socket’s defence of chuyshmen's 
privileges. 

8. Henry’s failure to make the law 
supreme over churchmen— main Iji^ 
owing to the' murder of Becket, 
1170. 


VII. RICHABD THE CEl/MDER ' 

1. Henry II. 's dominions included : 

(1) England nnd Wales. 

(2) /Iverlordsliip of Ireland. * 

(S) Overlordship o^cotland in virtue 
of William the liion’s homage 
This uiis aiiandoned by his soiib 
Richard I 

(4) The west of France from the 
Euglisli Cl]^niiel to the, Pyicnccs. 
England was now a great Con- 
tinental Power. 

2 Richard thTbrusaUer. 

(1) T’lio object of the (’rusades 'a as 
to fret* the Foly Land from the 
Saracens. 

(2) The '.special object ' Jie 7'liijci| 

Crusade was to capture .leiv.ihlcm 

f from Salndiii. 

(3) Richard captured A^tre, but was 
foiled to retreat fioiii Jenisaleiiu 

(4) On his way home ' Richard was 
imprisoned in Austria. 

(5) iliehard was runsoiiied, but was 
killed in a'tvar with France. 


VIIT.-MAONA CARi'A. 

i. Chief points to be noted *^n John’s 
reign : ' 

* 1. The loss oft his French poss 'ssions. 

(He had been niekiiamed “Laek- 
'*■ imid ” in his youth, no territtwy 
having been assigned to him by his 
father.) 

2. His quarrel with tlie pr>pe. 

(1) Dispute arose river tlio llectioii 
of Ai-chbishop of Cuiiterhury. 

(2) England was laid under inter- 
dict by llu‘ popr* 

. (3) John wa;«Vxcuiiiiiiuiiieatcd. 

(4) Rliilij) 11. of France was ordered 
hy the i>oi)o to carry out John’s 
depusition.* ^ 


(6) John submitted, aufjl the^p^’s 
nominee, Stephen LangtOD'becamp 
archbishop. ^ 

3. The revolt of *the barons. * 

The barons, headed Tiy Langtoii, 
^ ' met to consider grievances. 

« (2) A^inst John were iq»ited the 
( barons, ^he clcrgy,/ind the citizens 

of the tow us. 

(3) John was compelled to sign at 
' Runnimede Magna Cartp, JLhtP 

Great Charter 1121 5], the founda- 
tion-stone of English liberties and 
of the English CondQtution. 

•• 

ii. Magna Oai*tt. 

The two main provisions of Mraa 
t'nrta were : • 

1. That the king may hot take money 
iinlebs rarliamert giants it to him. 

2. ’I'lP.t no man is to be punished 

witl)t>iit a trial, and that tiial must 
be lief ore a jury ^ 

^oTK I'his document has been 
('oiillriueil by Act of ruiliumcnt 
thiity-two tiiii|^. ^ 

* iii.^he Makings of Parliament 

1 7'lie Creat Council of the Norman 

kings and the early riantngenets 
hecaiijc rmliaineiit in the reign of 
Henry 111. ^ 

2 Parliament in its modern form is 
mainly owing to the influence of 
l^on de Montfort, Earl of Leicester 

3. The Mad Pai^i lament drew up the 

Provisions oPOxford : 

1(1) The i)(>wer nf the king should 
he transferred to a eoiincil of 
ttfteeu barons. 

(2) }<'our knights sliould represent 
tue freeholders of every county. 

(8) Sheriffs should ,be elected annu- 
ally by vote. 

(4) Parliament should meet three 
times i^yea^ 

4. After the jfdttle of Lewtt Simon 

buiinnoiicd ainttlier Parllaiiieiit 
11265], which, like the Scots Par- 
liament, contained : 

(1) Lonis. 

(2) ( ’ounfy iiieuibers 
Borough members 

r> Tlie Parliaineut of Edwaid I 
" The Model Parliament^’ |12 DjJ- 
aloo included kuiglits of tiie shire 
aud citizens from the toiihs. 
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IX:— TftE BEGINNINGS OF 
^ • • SCOTLAND 

dlvliioiui of Scotland. ^ 

The* Scots came from 
Inyaded Caledonia, and expelled 
th% Piets • from the iftuth-we^ 
Thus before the Noi^pnan Conquest 
there were : ^ 

(1) The landmf the Piets, north of 

, the Forth. • • 

(2) The kingdom of the Scots, in 
Argyleskhe. • 

•(3) The Itlngdom of Strathclyde, 
from the Clyde to the Ribble. 

(4) The English district of Lothian, 

^ from the Forth to the Tees. 

2. The Union, was effected tlius : 

(1) First, the Piets and the Scots 
were united under Kcnnetli Mac- 
Alpine in 843 . 

^2) Next, the kings of Scotland 
obtained rule over tlie northern 
part of Strathclyde. 

(3) Lothian, originally pai't of 
Northumbria ;#id then a posses- 
sion of the Danes, was, on the 
advice of Dunstan, gi^u by Ring 
Edgar to Kenneth 11. 

3. The spread of the English language 

in Scotland : 

(J| Lothian was Saxon in speech 
and in law. 

(2) Malcolrs Caiimore, in (j^insc- 
quence of long residence in Eng- 
land and of hi.s marriage with 
Margaret, di<l* much to spread 
English eiistoiiis and speech in 
Scotland. 

(3) I’hc Celtic reaction was success- 
fully resisted by Malcolm’s 8oii\ 
aided l».y Normans — ^h'uees; 
Byssets, Lindsays, Bainsays-who 
also isifttled in Scotland. 


4/How the kings of England came to 
regard Scotland as subject tt> 
them : • 

(1) William I of*Kngland invaded 
Scotland, and compelled Malcolm 
Canmore to do him homage. 

(2) Henry II. forced Malcolm IV. to 
do homage for the earldom of 
HuntingdiAi. 

(3) WilTiara the Lion, captureil by 
• tlie English near Alnwick, was 

compelled by llie Treaty of 
* Ffl l P^a iP (lit Normandy) to di» 
‘ nomagu for Scotland. U) hqjd his 
cro^ as a fief of the English 
throne. 

(M 505) 
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^ • 

• (4) ^ut Richard I. released William 

I. {rom his feudal obligation on 
receipt of 10,000 marks ^£00661).^ 

* * 

X.— Ay EARLY GREAT BRITAIN 
AND ITS FAILURE. 

• Edward 1. aimed at a united British 

nfition. “ ^ 

1. He conquered Wales, and beBtoW\3d 
on his son the tine of Pdhee of Wales. 

, •2. To unite the crowi» of England and 
Scoth’Jid, he proposed a marriage* 
between his son and Margaret, the < 
“ Maid of Norway”. 

3. The Scots consented, and on the 
^eath of Margaret asked Edward to 

decide the quiKtioii of the succession 
between a large number of candi- 
^ dates, who agreed to accept his 
award. 

4. Edward revived the claim of lord- 
ship over Scotland. 

6. The bourt held Norham de- 
cided in favonr of .lohn Balliol, who 
accepted the thr^n^ as a vassal of 
England * 

6 Balli**!. refusing afterwards to obey, 
wasdctjironed, aipd Edward I. treated 
Scotland as a forfeited fief. 

* xf^TllE STORY OF {?COTTI8H 
INDEPENDENCE. * 

Edward I., who had thus as hi thought 
completed thi; conquest of Scotland, had 
now, however, to encounter the Scottish 
people in arms, and the national spirit 
gathered round * 

1. Sir WilliaVn Wallace. 

(1) He drove the English oijt of the 
Scottish castles. 

(2) * Undefeated the English at Stir- 

Uiig Itridge, 1297. • 

(3) ,{Ie was made G<)ar(Xan of Sco|v 

(4) Ho was defeated l»y EdwarilPl. ak 
Falkirk, 1298 

(6) He was betrayed to Sir Johnw 
Menteith. mmdemned. and exe- 
ci^ted in London, 1305. 

2 Robert Bruce, grandson pf Bruce, 

* the rival of Johi* Balliol. 

(1) He killed •Tohn Oomyn, a rival for 

the throne, in Gveyfriars ('ihuruh, 
Dumfries. * 

(2) He was crowned at Scone, and 
defeated Immediately afterwards 
at Meihven. 

t R 
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(8) He took refuse for a vv^uter in * 
Rathlin Isle. 

(4) On •the death of Edward I.- the 
• Uaininhr of the Scots— Ei nee be- 
gan to regain Uie castles - llox- 
hmgh, Edinburgh, Linlithgow— 
and soon Stilling Castle alone held 
out. ^ • 

(6) To rr,Meve Stirling Castle Edward 
II. fought the Battle of Bannock- 
6urn— /he bdwtlc which decided 
once for all that England could not 
con<iuer Se^tland [1314] ^ * 

(6) Kolxit Eiuee was reengni/ed as 
king of Scotland, and the coiiiplete 
Independence of Scotland \ias 
acknowledged by the Eiiglislv^^ar- 
IKincnt, 

if 

8. Tlie chief lesults of Bruce’s reign 

(1) Tie obtained tlie mastery over alk 
his foes .at lioiiie and abt<iad 

(2) He begun the Franco-Scottish 

Alliance. , r 

(3) He cieated a united Scotland, 
proud of Its race and its king 

XII THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR, 
1338^453. 

;1. The causes that led to tbftlTiindfrnl 
* Years’oWar betwtcii Liigla^ aiPd 
, Fi'auce: 

(1) The help— men, anuA and money 
— ^veii by France ti> Scotland 
t2) Edward’s wish to • get hold of 
FJandeis ainl Uuieiine centres of 
the wool and wine trailes 
(3) Edward's ''claim to the Fi-ench 
crown. 

2. Th^ Great Divisions of the War : 

(1) Period of success in the early pait 
of Edward 111 's reignt 

1. The battle of Sluys^ 1340. 

I 2 The BMtle of Cretsy, 134S. 

^3. The Battle of FoUicn, 1360 
4 The Treaty of Bretigny, by 
which England obtained the 
whole s w. of France. 

(2) Period of failure in the latter 
part of Edward III ’s reigi/^ and in 
Richard II. 's reign. 

(8) Second pefiod of success in the 
reign of Hciuy V 
1 The Ba*He of AqinctyarU 1416. 

2. The marriage of Henry V. to 
Ratliarine of Fi'ance. 

I & The crowing of Henry VI. ak 
\ King of I'raace. 


4. Battles of^Crevant and 

(4) Second period of failuip in tl^e 
^ reign of Henry VI. 

The Siege of OrleartB. 

' 2. The gradual loss of Englislipos- 

I seftiBioiiB ill France. 19 

8. All Je^cnch provFiceslostk Calais 
^alone remaining, 1453. ^ 

3 Success and failing. ^ 

The English victories were du8 
(1) 1*0 the of th&|;figliBli aiyhers. 

^2) Tv the fact that thJj^UAy 9i kPifilltP t 
in iiimour wm past. * , 

(3) In HeiirJ V ’s day, to the dis- 
union of France and the alliance 
between England and Burgundy. 



(1) To diff Vcnlty of taking: Frei],ch 
. . ^Killed taiKBa. 


(2) Tq the Freudh keeping up 9f)n 
tiuual warfare ^ small parUes ^ 

(3) I'o uithusiasm cicated by Jeanne 
Dare. 


X1II.-THE BLACK DE\TH AND 
THE SERFS, 

The chief points to be noted^Kuincc- 
tioii with tlie ciillivutioij of the laud arc ; 
1. Under Noimaii inle the lant w'as 
cuUi\ated by scila, bound to the 
l^pd, and obbgid U gJve to their 
loids so many days’ seivitc each 
week. 

2 In course of tVnie serfs came to pay 
money instead of giving service 
'3 Tlie Black Death 1347 to 1350 - 
which dcstro3C(l one-tliiid of tlie 
pco])lc oi England, resulted in 

(1) *A great scarcity of laboui'crs. 

(2) A sharp rise in priccAr 


(3) A corresponding rise in wages. 

* tl^WIpttsequcnt hardship to the land- 
who received only the old 
cominiitud money payments, but 
paid tlie new high wages. 


4. Parliament passed the Statutes of 
Labourers to restore the rate of 
wages current in 1347. 

6 Tlie t-tatutes proved a failure: prices . 
rose, aud men could not live on ^e 
old wages. 

6. The land-owners then tried to revert 
to tlie labour service- villujpage. 

7. Ginat discontent resulte^in 

(1) A peasant revest heaoed by Wat 
l^ler. 
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, {S) ^ome land-ovniers leasing their 
lalhdB to ^nauts for a rent 

' (S) Some land-owhera taming from 
arablQ-farming to iheep-fariSing. 

(4) I>epop^latlo^ of the countr/, a^ul 
the gradual disappearwce of tiie 
aeife altogether bb a dais. i 
• • 

XIV.— WYCLIF AND IHE 

LCSLLARDS, ' , , 

1. VS'yclif and the Lollards a'cre Re- 
formers ^ore than a iiundred years 
before the'days of Luther. * 

S* The causes of wide-spread dislike of 
the Ronuui Cathdlifi Churdi : 

(1) A great deal of money was sent 
to Rome as taxes. 

(2) Foreigners were appointed by the 

Pope to English livliigs, deaneries, 
and canoiiries. » ^ 

,(3) A few cffUrchmen held nllflSSriiv- 
iugs, which they utterly neglected. 
(4) The wealth of these churchmen 
and their servants formed a con- 
trast to th»-pev«rty of the jMUish 
prmsts. ' 

3. Both the Dominican and the Fran-« 

Friars outlived their hi'st duty 
-^tlRXeaching of the simple message 
of^ist. 

4. “The Great Schism” divided the 

diurch into followers of tlie pope at 
Avignon and followers of the pofw 
at Rome, and weakened the power 
of both. • • 


w as the lorcfunner of the Rofor- 
r iTiatiiul— ^‘Ihe’inorhrng-slar of '"the 
I Reformation 

i2) He founded the order of “The 
r Simple Priests 

1(3) lie translated the Bilge from 
r Latin into English. 
j(4) He taught tlic great Protestant 
doctrine of individual judgment - 
the right of all to form their ideas 
of conduct on their reading of tlie 
_ Bible. « * 

6. 'The Lollard Movement 

(1) Was a failure, because the Lollards 
had nothing deflnite to propose. 

(2) It ceased to be an active force 
with the 'aiming of Sir John Old- 
castte in the reign of Henry V. 


XV.— THE WARS OP THE ROSES, 
I45&<1485. 

1. The oiuBeB that led to the Wars of 
the^Roaes : 

I (1) The failure of the French war. ^ 
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(2) tfhe rivalry of the two families— i 
York and Lancaster. j 

(S) The insanity of Henry VI. L 

(4 Margaret's deteriiiiAation to flgh( J* 
far her spn Edward's rights. 

2. The main incidents of the WOTS : i 

• (1) Yorkist victories at St Albans, 

. Northampton, * Mortimer's Cross, 

Towton, Uedgely M9or, Hexh^mfl 

Banietf Tewlseshury., [ 

(2) Laqpastrian victorils at WaKeJieia, 

• * St Albans, aucf» The Battle ofj 

Bolworth, 1485. 

(3) Treachery and bloodslied on both) 

sides. I 

^4) I'lie power of Warwick the King- ’ 
maker. <• 

3. Results of the Wars of the Roses: \ 

• (1) Changes of dyniisty. J 

(2) Almost total destruction of the 

nobility. { 

(3) E-itahlishmeiit of a strong iiide-* 
pi‘iidcnt monarchy relying on thel 
middle classes. 


XVI.— THE REFORMATION IN 
EN(^LAND. ^'IKSI PERIOP. 

Henpr VII. strengtheimd the power 
** ^ of tli^ throne: * 

(1) By refusing liveried retaine/s to 
the >«)bles, and by enforcing the 
laws against maintenance, or the 
iniitual suxiport of one,fauother's 
law snitb. 

(2) By amassing hoards of money. 

(3) 15y marrying this children to 
foreign prin(;e8 and princesses. 

1. His daughter Margaret to James 
IV. of Scotland. ^ 

2. His sou (Arthur and then) Henry 
** t» Catharine of Aragon. 

2. The Reformation Ir.* England was 
in part Political.^ « ^ 

(1) *Uenry wished to divorce Catha- 
rine of Aragon. * 

(2) Pope Clement VII , fearing to 
offend her nephew, Charles v. o^ 
Spain, refused his sanction. 

(8)Eo Henry wished to break free 
from the pope, but not to become 
, a Protestant. • 

(4) Tlie Parliament of 1629 — the 
Refornrsation Parliament— 

1. Declared th^s all appeals to 
the pope and appointments made 
by him were illegal. 

2. Ordered that n*o payments should 
be made to the pope. 
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3. FasBcd the Act of Supremacy, # 
making the king “ the only bu- 
preme head on earth of the 
Chnrch of England 

(6) But ifenry was not 

1. A Roman Catholic, fot he de- 
fied the pope and beheaded 
Catholics who did not take tlie^ 
Oath of Supremacy. 

, 2. A Protestant, for he held to 

all Bpnian Catholic doctrines. 

3. Two notaule results of tl\|e Reforma- 
tion in England : ^ ' 

(1) The BupiiresBion of the monas- 
teries. 

(2) The translation of the Bible— 

Goverdalc’s Bible. < 


XVII.— THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND. SECOND Feriod. 


« - 

2. The Wars included : * 

(1) The defeat of the Scottfek regent, 
Mar, at Dupplin, iff 1832: Ba^d H. 
(2t The defeat of the Sco^i by Edward 
. ni. at Halidon HiU, in 1833: David 

“• • 

f (3) The defeat of the Efigllsh at 
• Otterimfh, 1388 : Rbbert 11. 

• (4). The disastrous defeat of the Scots 
. • at Flodden, in lAS: James IV. ^ 
(5) The i-out of the Scots at Setway 
MogSf in 154^: Jame|V. 

3. "The Quarrels of the kings ,%nd 

nobles at, l^me included : 

(1) The starving, by Douglas of Lid- 
desdale, of Ramsay of Dalwelsy 
in Hermitage Castle. 

(2) The starving by Albany of the 
elder son of Robert HI. in Falk- 

« ^ 4i9nd Palace. 


1. llie Duke of Somerset, regent for 

Edward VI., went further than 
Henry Vlll. in religious matters 

(1) He abolished the mass and the 
Catholic fopiup of service. 

(2) He issued a new service in Eng- 
lish. 

(3) He caused infkges and 'pictures to 
be removed from the churches. 

2. Northumberland, who w^s sehtp'dilg 
to get the cixiwn for his sou’s wife, 
r<ady Jane Grey, carriect the Refor- 
mation still further. 

3. But Olary, herself half a Spaniard 

and married to a Spaniard, restored 
Roman Catholicism, and persecuted 
the Protestants— Crannitr, Latimer, 
Ridley, and otliers perishing at the 
stake. * 


(3) The murder of James I. by^ir 
Robert Graham in Blackfriai^ 
Abbey, Perth 

(4) The beheading of the Douglas 
brothers in Er' inburgh Ci^stle. 

(5) The stabbing of Douglas by James 
II. in Stirling Castle. 

(6) The hanging of Cochran by Archi- 
bald Bell-the-cat at tlie Bridge of 
liRudcr. 


(Tlr The battle of ntar* and 

th^ muraer oi James III. in 1488. 

(8j^ » Cleanse the Caiiar wav”, f 

between uie i^ougiases and tnej 
Hamiltons in the High Street of I 
Edinburgh. ’ V 

(D1 The hanging of Johnnie Arm- 
strong, the Border freebooter. 


4 Once again, however, England be- 
came* anti-Roman under Elizabeth, 
who was acknowledged h^ad ef the 
National (Jliurch. 

6. But a si^all party— the Puritans — 
sought for fhrther reforms, iv>id the 
abolition of rites and vestments, tfec. 


tVIII.— THE UNLUCKY HOUSE OF 
STUART. 

1. The long troublous period covered 
by this chapter— 1329 to 1642— wsf 
rendered gloibmy : 

(1) By wars and inv&sioiiB, 

(2) By minorities and cjuarrels at 
home, 

which impoverished the country 
and kept her but half civilised. 


XIXu-THE REFORMATION IN 
SCOIXAND. , 

l/lhc Reformation had begun in 
Scotland before Mary Stuart was 
sent toJK’raiice. 

(1) The Scottish Parliament (^larch, 
1543) permitted the study of the 
Scriptures In English. 

(2) As a consequence, men began to 

think the Roman Catholic Church 
wrong. ' ‘ ' 

(3) Cardinal Beaton^ like^ his prede- 
cessors, tried to stop the Reforma- 
tion by burning the reformers, 
among them George WisharU 

( 4 ) Wishart's friends murdfired Bea- 
ton and seized St. Andr^lv's Castle. 
But they were forced to surrender, 
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. ai|d one of then* John Knox, was 
senf to the galleys 

* (5) Protestantisni ' was in grave 
danger when Mary of Guisie be- 
came regent. ' » 

(6) Knox, ho,wwer. 8tirr|d up the 

B«iR>rmerB>^Giencaim, ArgyB', 
Moxton-«bo lead tHe Protestant 
party. % 

(7) Knox's piltaching led to £he 
• • Btruction of : 

1. The images pictures, and 
Btaiiift}- glass windowfi of. the 

•• churcnea 

2. The churches jmd monasteries 
themselves 

•(8) Mary of Guise obtained French 
aid, but Elizabeth sent help to 
the Lords of the Congregation, 
with the rcsul^: 

'vj., 1. That by the Treaty of L 
* ' French troops left Scotland. 

2. That Scotland became Pro- 
testant, y 

2. The chief events in the reign of 
M^y, Queen g§ S cots, the ('atholic 
queen of a Protestant people : , 

(1) Her man'iago with her cousin. 
Lord Barnley. 

(2) The murder of David Kizzio. 

W) The murder <)f Daniley. 

(!) Het marriage with the l^ail of 
Bothwell. 

(6) The d^eat of Bothwell at Car- 
berry Hill, 

(6) Her escaiie ftom conilncnicut iii 
LocUleven Castle. 

(7) Her defeat at Lanyside and flight 
to England. 

XX.— ROYAL MARRIACffiS. 

1. The royal marriages of some cen- 

turies ago usually determined not 
‘only 

(1) The foreign f^licjp of a nation, 
but also 

(2) Tlie religion, its institutions, and 
even its separate existence. 

(3) English destinies in the hands of 
three qii^ns -Mary Tudor, Eliza- 
bett^ Ma^ Stuart. 

2. Im portant roval marriages. 

(1) The man-iage oT Margaret Tudor, 
dasighter of Henry VII., led to the 
unim of the crowns of Qngland 
ancr Scotland in the person of 
James T. * 


(2) The desire of Henry VIII. to 

annul his marriage with Catharine 
of Aragon led to the Reformation 
dn England. • 

(3) The maiTiagc of Mary Tudor to 
Philip II. of Spain increased the 
severity of persecution, and might 

» have led to England’s falling into 
, the hands of Spain. Fortunately 
no heir was born. * , 

(4) The marriage of Mary Stuart to 
^ Franais II. of France knit closer 

* the^oTids of unio9 between France 

and Scotland, but again there wa^^ 
no heir. 

(5) The marriage of Elizabeth Stuart, 

• daiigliter of James I , to the Elector 

Palatine le^ to the accessidh of the 
house of Hanover in the person of 

^ Gcoige I 


XXI. -ELIZABETH AND THE 
• ARMADA. 


1 . The Greatness of Elizabeth’s 
reign : 

(1) Tlie English^ Church was firmly 
established. 

'rh(%way was prepared for tlie 
union of England and Scotland. 

(3) Her, reign was marked bf ira- , 

poitant social legislation , 

(4) Her reign witnessed the noonday 
splendour of English literature -it 
was the age of Spenser and 
Shakespeare. « 

(5) Britain’s supremacy at sea was 
establislied. 

(C) The beginnings of a Greater 
•Kritoin” beyond the seas were 
attempted. ^ 

2 Eijgiand and Spayi :• ^ 

(1) The f)1d hatred of Fran^ was 
transferred U) Spain. * 

(2) Elizabeth's reign was one long 

war with Spain. ♦ 

(3) The war with Spain was carried 
mi in the Spanish Main by the 

, “Adventurers”— HawWnB,Drake, 
and other “ seoKlogB'’. 

(4) The failhre of the Invincible 
Armada not otfly freed England 
from all fear of invasion, but 
taught her that England’s first line 
of defence must ever he — the 
Navy. 
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XXI1,-THB STUARTS AND THEIR ^ 
DIFFICULTIES. ' 

L King Mlul Parliament : 

The Staart kings and their Parlia- 
ments quarrelled over * 

(1) Religion at ^me. ^ 

1. James, though brought up as a 
Freshyterian, wished to he head 

' of the Church of England: his 
claim' disagreeable to Catho- 
lics, Puritans, and Precbyterian% ^ 

2. The Oufipowder Plot,* followed 
by severe laws against the Catho- 
lics. 

(2) Religious matters abroad. •••• 

1. Mames I. wished his son to 

marry the Infanta <if Spain - a 
Catholic. , 

2. Charles 1. marriod Henrietta 
Maria of France— a Catholic 

These two plans wore un- 
popular *with the iTotestunt 
party. 

8. Elizabeth fltuart mairied the 
Elector Palatine, leader of the 
German Protestants. 

4. Charles T, itried toe help the 
French Protestants 


These two po1icie8<v^uld hat^ 
been V^imlar, but both eiidisa in 
«. failure. 



1. TRlie sruarts held that kings rule 
by divine right. 


c 


f 


• c 

• w w , „ 

а. Thatsto take taa^ea except 

by leave of Parliaxi^nt waft 
iUegal. r . 

б. That no one should be kept 
in prison by command of the 

* king without trial. 

4.Cly inipeaching->thq^ is, the 
Coi^ons aoeq^d before the 
Loros as judges— Bacon, Mid- 
* dlesex, Buckingham, and other 
royal favourites. < 


iL The Eleven Years! Tyranny. 

1. Hilaries, advised by^Laud, ruled 

arbitrarily. • •• 

2. Wentworth ftiled as president of the 

roiinoil of tlie north, and afterwards 
OB lord-deputy in Ireland. • 


3, Ship-money was illegally levied. 

4. The Coiud of Star Chamber fined 
those whoilq)o#te or wrote against the 


5. The High Commission Court dealt 

similarly witli the Puritans ^ 

6. Archbishop Laud ruled the affairs 
of the church 


7. Riot ill Edinlf,irgh caused by en- 
0 forcing the use of the liturgy pre- 
pared by royal authority for the 
Church of Scotland. 


8. The National Covenant hound the 

Scots to defend tlie Scottish form of 
service. i 

9. The Bishops' War was the first step 

in thi» downfall of th&kiug, because 
tht extra expense of a war conipolled 
Charles again to summon Parlia- 
ment « 


2. James I. and Charles I. tried to 
override Parliameiit by use of 
the “Royal Prerogative”. 

3. But the Parliaments were re- 

solved r “ 

1. To prevent the king’s raising 
t mofieyton his own authority. 

S. To make his ministers respon- 
*■ Bible for what was done. 

4. Parliament enforced these reso- 

lutions 

1. By making James I. promise 
to give np grants of monopolies, 
a. By ^ giving Charles I cet- 
tain taxeff for only two years 
instead of for Mfe 

S. By forei'ng Charles 1 . to accept 
the Petition of Right, the 
two chief clauses m which 
were : ' 


XXIII.— WAR BETWEEN KING AND 
PARLIAMENT. 

i. The Long Parliament [1640] finally 
dissolved 1660. * 

1. Fym and Hampden were bent on 
reform. 

2. Strafford /mpeached and beheaded. 

3. Star Chamber fold High Gommlssion 
Court abolislicd. 

4. Charles tried to arrest Pym, Hamp- 
den, aud three ntliers— the imme- 
diate cause of Civil War. 

li. The Civil War: ' ® 

1. The Royalists successful. 

2. The Farltanieiit successful 

(1) Victory at Marston Mooif due to 
tike Scots and CromwelPs ironsides. 
1644. 



^ThoNcw Mo^el army formed by 
, C!i;piiiwell, the champion of tlie 
Sects, who desired liberty to wor- 
* diip as* they •pleased and were 
opposed to the rresbytcria'is. 

(8) Vlcloxy at Hasifbyt 1G46. ‘ • 

8. Cb|rle8 In the hands of his enen^es. 

' (1) InScOltand Monhv^sc won a scijes 
of victories oyer the Co^nanturs. 

(2) But he Was defeated by Leslie at 
• • I^hiliphaugh, 1645. * 

(8) Charles surrendered to the Sc(»ts, 
who turn ^ive him 'up to Par- 
liameht. * 


(4) The trial and MQpution of Charles 
I. was the work of tlie Independents, 
^ headed by Cromwell. 

4. Beoflons for the failure of Charles 1. 
in the Civil War : 

(1) His want of i#oney to cany on a 
protracted m ar ■ . 

• (2) 'rhe genius t)f Cromwell and the 
religious zeal of his Ironsides. 

(3) Want of agreement among the 
king's olllccrs 

(4) J'he help , liven to the Parlia- 
mentary army by the Soots. . 
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(2) Cromwell itissolved the “h,ump", 

«s the lH>dy consisting of the fifty 
to sixty remaining members was* 
called. 

(3) Croni well’s own Parliaments -ih? 
gluding the “ Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment ’’—unsuccessful. 

, 5. Cromwell became a despot, ruling 

I* by means of thp army and witliont 
the sanction of a Puryauicnt for bis • 
doings. • 

6. Abroad, CroiAwell n^de peace witli 
the Dutch, and an alliance vi>h 
Sweden and Deaiinark. He also 
formed an alliance with France, tAp 
enemy of Spain. 

7. On the death of Cromwell, Monk 
•• declared for a free Parliament, 

which mc||,nt • 

(1) That milltaiy despotism was 

ended. • 

(2) The Restoration of Charles II. 4,, 


XXV.»-FROM RESTORATION TO 
RKVObUTlON. 

The second’stniggle between King and 
Parliament was marked by; 


XXIV.- BRITAIN GOVERN KI) BV 
AN ARMY. 

if The Commonwealth wdt estab- 
lished in 1619, but ("harlcs I.’s son 
was recognized as king in • 

(1) Ireland, where 

1. OroniweU*subdued the country 
and sacked Drogheda. 

2. Cromwell abolished tlie Irish 
Parliament— members to be sent 
to Westminster. 

(2) Scotland, wliere • • 

1. Montrose was defeated, and was 
executed by his enemy, Argyle. 

2. Cromwell defeated David Leslie 
and the Covenanters at Dunbar, 

i«r.o. ^ ^ 

3. Cromwell ravaged Fifeshire, 

2. Charles’s army was defeated at Wor- 
cester, and he escaped to France. 

8. Monk subdued Scotland and alx>l- 
ished tht Scottish Parliament— 
meiifbers to be sent to Westminster. 
4. Quan-els between the English Par- 
, liament and thaindependent Army. 
(1]^ Colonel Pride had already 
“purged” Parliament of«the lead- 
1^ Presbyterian membeis. 


1. In (Charles lilt’s reign : 

(1) Parlijiment the Cavalier Par- 

lltneient— at first lupporting the 
king. * 

(2) Tye Clarendon Code ii/tcnded. 

to drive Presbyterianism froin^ 
Chinch and State. ^ • 

(3) I’ho presence of a Dutch fleet In 
the Thames. 

(4) The Cabal ]!i|iniBtry— favourable 
to toleration and the strengthening 
of the royal^lrerogative 

(5) A Declaration of Indulgence 
issued by Charles * 

* la It abolished tlie penal laws 
against both CaDiulics and Non- 
conformists. , 

•2. All ProtestSntS were uiflted 
against it. • 

8. Parliament compelled Charles f 
to wiUidraw the declaration. ^ 

(0) The Test Act, requiring all per- 
sons holding office to take the 
* sacrament ai^cording to the rites 
of the Ebtaiilished C^^rch. 

(7) The Popish PldT^d the Popish 
Terror. 1 

(b) The failure dflhe Exclusion Bill 
—a bill to exclude James, Duke 
of York, from succeeding to the 
throne. 
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2. In James’s Reign, ^ 

(1) The Rebellion of tlic Duke of 
Monmouth and the Battle nj Sedge- 

• moor. * , ' . 

(2) The Bloody AsaizeB. ^ 

(3) The Declaration of Indul- 
gence, and the auapenainn of the 
penal laws against Roman Oathu- 
licB. 

0) The Tilinl of the Seven Bishops 
for petitioning cgtynst liaving to 
read the ifjclaration of In^lulgence. 

(6) The birth tf a aon to the king 
' known afterwards ns “The Old 
Pretender”. 

(6) The landing of William of ( irange 
— nephew and aon-in law of Jamir, 
— a»'d James's iliglit to France; the 


I The causes of the Revolution : 

(1) .fames's disregard of the penal 
laws against Catholics. 

(2) The violation of the Test^Act. 

(3) His attacks*on the Thiiversities. 

(4) 'I'hc trial of the Heven Bishops. 


iCXVr.-WILLIAM III. IN BRITAIN 

c « 

1. (^Ijipoaition to William and Mary 

arose . 

(1) In Scotland: ^ 

y V iscount Dundee defeated Gene- 
ral Mackay at KUUecrankie 
'2. Massacre of CKjncoe 

3. The other Highland elana were 
.lacobites because the Campbells 
supported ^illiani. 

(2) In Ireland : ^ 

1. *^e Irish fought for James be- 
cai^se he was a Catholic. 

2. The Protestants uere besieged 
ill Londonderry and Emf’skitUn. 

3 William defeated James in the 
^ Battle tf t^e Boyne. 

4. The Treaty of Limerick closed 
'he war. 

2. The Revolution settled the supre- 
r iiiaey of Parliament for ever, and 

brought in government by party 

3. The Bill of Rights^declared 

<1) That it waBlffegal foi- the king to 
set asuf^. -the l^ws, to levy money, » 
or to keep a standing army without 
consent of Parliament. 

(2) lliat Parlidtnent should be freely 
electtHl, and should have freedom 
of debate. 

(3) Tliat no Catliolic could be king- 


. XXVJi. - A SKfSOND UtUNBBW,. 
YEARS’ WAR WITH FRAf^lE, • 

1. 'llie long war witli Fi'aucc was really 
a juggle for possession of the New 
•World and India. 

^ Williaifl was at war with Fiance : 

• (1) BecauB«Franc6 woe the leader of 

(^at^dicisin. 

'(2) Because France f/as threatening* 

* ’ all Europe. , • 

(3) Because France was specially 

dangiirous to!iIolland^ 

(4^ Bec ause it seemed .as If Frange 
and Spain ,vi^re to be united under 
the graudabn of Louis. 

3. The English people were at war wijh 
France because Louis XIV. supported 
James II. 

4. 'J'lic war in William’s reign wai 

f very pbpiilar nor very suc- 

and ended with the Pea^e 
of Ryswick 

5. The war in Anne’s reign was popular 

and brilliantly successful. 

(1) Marl borough^ in 1704 won the 
Battle of lilemeini—owotoi the 
• great deciaive battles in the world’s 
histoiy ; it saved Austria from de- 
struction. 

<2) He also won the battles— ifamiZ- 
lien, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet in 
tlif* Low Countries. t 

(3) 'I’he war was closed by the 
Treaty of Utrechf which gave 
Hb Britain : 

1. Two ports in the Mediterranean 
—Gibraltar and Minorca. 

2. Tw o colonies in the New* World 
— N ova Scotia and St Kitt’s. 

3. The sole right of shipping slaves 
to the Spanish coloniei^ 

r r 

XXVIII.-TUE UNION OF kVtGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 

1. Obstacles tr the Union of the Par- 
liaments • 

f^(l) The religious anil commercial 
^ jealousies of the two countries. 

<2) Fears of the Scots for tlie Inde- 
ppifloiicc of tlieir country. 

I’he strength of ‘the ^Jacobite 
party in Scotland. 

<4) Resentment ai the failure of the 
Darien Bcheme^yuined by: 

1. The unhealthy Ornate, o 

2. The jealousy of both thcKinglish 
y and the Spanish. 
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(by This discontftit led the Scots to • 
^Ass the Act ofSecurity to prevent 

• the suceessioik as in KuKluiid, un- 
less Scottish trade and religion 
wer» fully recognized. * 

(^'The English retaliated and thi^at- 
* jsned 

il. To tieat the Scqj^ as foreign^. , 
{2 To admit no Scottislitfoods into 
> England. ■ " 

• To fortify Carlisle, NewcSlstte, 
i Berwick, and Hull 

2. Act of* Union* of England and ' 

• • Scotland. 

This Act included Jtwenty-flvc Arti- 
cles. 

• (1) Establishing one Parliament for 

the two countries I 

(2) Giving every security to the Scot- ! 
tish law and church. i 

^ (3) Opening up English tr^. ^ the 

• Scots 

XXIX THE 'FIFTEEN AND THE 
FOKp^-FIVE. 

i. The 'Fifteen. 4 

1. The object of this rising was to over- 
throw the ll.-inoverian dynasty, and 
to place the Old Pretender on the 
throne. ' 

The chief events coiinecteiVAvith the 
'Fifteen : 


(1) Eisit^s in Scotland uuder the 
Earl of Mar and l.urd Koumure. 

(2) Rising in 'ilorthumberlaiid under 
Mr. Foster and Lord Derweiit- 
water. 

(3) The English Jacobites surren- 
dered at Prei^lon. 

(4) A drawn battle between Mar ain^ 
Argyle was fought at 

3.^ Results of the rising : 

f (1) Derwentwater and Kenmure were 
executed. 

I (2) Severe laws against the Catholics 

5 were re-eiiact)ld. 

(3) The Septennial Act was passed, 
ii The 'Forty-five: 

1. The immediate cause of the 'Forty- 
five waS(Ahe defeat of the British 
tro(^s at Fontenoy. 

2. The chief events connected with the 

'Forty-five: 

(ll^Charles’s march upon PeHli and 
Edinburgh ^ 

(2) ♦he rout of Cope's army at Pres- 
toiipans. i 


(3\ Charles's march into England as 
far as Derby. 

(4) Charles's victory at Falkirk. 

The total defeatof thoHighlandQhf 
^t Culloden. 

(0) Charles'sromantic wanderings and 
escape to France. 

3. Results of the Ui'orty-five: 

1 (1) Many Jacobites ware executed or * 
transported. • 

(2) The Stdarf causci^as utterly and 
hoyel cssly lost. A i . ‘ ' 

(3) Acte were pasibd to prevent fur- 
ther t roub le in the Highlands: • 

? i The Disarming Act. 

t * 2 An Act to put an end to the 
author!^ of the chicfs^iver their 
1 clans. 

i 3. An Act forbidding the wearing 
• of tartan or the Highland garb ' 


X:^X. GREATER BRITAIN. 

i. Pitt and the Empire: 

1. The hostility to France. 

(1) Britain took part in three gi'eat 
wars in the middle of the eighteenth 
cefttury. lA each her cliief anta- 
gonist was Franco General causes 
of tj^ese wars are twofold : 

1. Attempts of Frflncc to extend 
licr power in Europe. i 

2. Rivalry between Britain and!^ 
Krni*ee (with her ally Spain) on 
colonial questions 

(2) It was therefore British policy to 
take part with all France’s enemies 
on the Continent in order to pre- 
vent jier pfltting forth her full 
power in colonial struggles. 

(3) The possession of Hanover made 

• our Hanoverian kings further in- 

cAned to involve Britain in German 
affairs. • 

2. iThe Three Grerft '0/ars: • 

(1) The War of the Austriau Succes- 
sion, 1739-1748. 

1. Immediate cause— France and 
Spain repudiated the PragmiAic 
Sanction and Frederick the Great 

• attacked Silesia. 

2. Comhataiite — B ritajh , Austria, 
and Holliihd «i|mt France, 
Spain. Prussia, Bavaria 

3 Events— Tlio French defeated at 
Dettingen; tile* British defeated 
at F(mte7ioy. 

4 War closed, temporarily by the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle. 
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(2) VheBeven Years* War, 17&6-C3. 

1. Causes of tlie .War -- I’rciich 

alarm at4he power of Prussia; 

* English anxiety about Tiatiover; 
English and. French culonisfi rl- 
• val^. , , 

, 2. In Europe Frederick of Prussia 
.was hard pressed by Austria, 
Franco, and. Russia in alliance 
against him* He was more than, 
a once nearly driven from his 
throne, but mun^ged in the end 
to keej]!' Silesia. He won gieat 
batties at Rossliach and Leuthen,* 
while the Hribish troopsf sent by 
Pitt were victorious at Minden. 

8. Britain reaped tlie fruit of the 
war by: 

(V Expelling ttm French from 
Canada. ' 

(2) Oi^onilng them in India. 

(3) The Ame^can War : sec below, 
ii. Our Anierltan Colonies. 

1. Early Settleinpiits in America. 

(1) nio New England States were 
settled by Puritans— The Pilgrim 

, (2) Maryland was founded by the * 
RoniHii Oatiiulics. 


8. The AmericaiiWar. • • 

(1) Combatants— Britain ag&&istthd > 
colonists; but soon fTrance, /Spain, 
Wd Holland join the colonists 
jiainst us. • 

*(2) Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, 1776. ^ 

•. (8) Two grgat Britishft defeats: the 
cap^re of Burgoyne at Saratoga; 

* the Surrender of- Cornwallis at 

^ « Yorktown. The latter was the 
work of the Frencli fleet, which cut 
oif Cornwalli^ supplies by sea. 
ft) American Independence ncknow- 
ledged to Treaty pf Vdrsailles, 1789. 

V H 

lU. The Winning of India: 

1. Our Empire in India was founds 
by private enterprise— by the East 
Tndia Company. 

2. Trading stations — factories — were 

w*><!ti8hcd In India by English, 
Frencli, and Dutch traders. • 

3. Robert Clive turned the tables on 

Dupleix, the trench governor, who 
designed to drive the English from 
India. i; ^ 

- (1) lie captured Arcot, the capital 
of the (Carnatic. 


(3) Pennsylvania v^as founded by the 

Quakers.^ , 

(4) The coa|t land.s from tlfj Atlaut.*^' 

to the Alleghany Mis. wt re held 
by the Britisli. i 

(6) The French held Caiynla. 

(6) They also held the ^ower Missis- 
sippi valley. 

(7) ITieFi'onch tried tonrevent British 
expansion wettwara by erecting a 
chain of fortfaefrom Canada to 
Louisiana. 

(8) Figh/^^ing at Fort Duqupgne— niter- 

wards Pittsburg,— on tlie Ohio, led 
to open war. tt * 

(9) Pitt sent IVolfe to capture Quebec. 

(10) By Tht' Tf^eaty of Paris, J7fl3, 
all Canada fell into the liund oi the 
Bietlsh. 

2. Causes leading to the American 
ft War. 

(1) Trade rivalry produced colonial 
discontent. 

(2) Tho Mercantile System sacri- 

flccdovrf interests to those of the i 
British dierchdnts and manufac- 
turers. t 


(2) He defeated Surajah Dowlah of 
Uie Black Hole infamy at Pla^mj, 
and became governor of Bengal. 

4. Cliw'’s policy : • 

(3) He prevented the Company’s ser- 
vauts from taking bribes. 

(2) He introduced a purer system of 
justice. 

(3) Tie inaugurated a new policy— 
that of interfering with native 
princes in order to accjuire 
territory. 

(4) The victory of Waiidewasli dc- 
strofed the French power in India. 

5. Warren Hastings was Ihe first 

Governor - General of India, and 
formed the design of bringing all 
India und|*r British rule. 

(1) He so protected the Company's 
territories and procured money for 
the Court of Directoi-s in England. 

(2) He made war on the Mahrattas. 

(8) Fr checked the . advances of 

Hyder All in the CaniatiCy 

(4) He extended British influence in 
native Indian courts. 


M /i-f(6) The 8taq;m*Act was passed to 
" 1 1 , tax the colonists directly. 

<4) Destruction of tlie taxed tea 
.cargoes in Boston Harbour. 


(6) Warren Hastings was impeached, 
on his return to England, for 
crublty and oppression, liit was 
^ acquitted. 
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‘ Oeneftil Besu1t«)f the administration ^ 
.of*(;iive and Hostings— 

^he Eaat iiidij^ Company was made 
the first power in India, and the way 
was saved for the conquesA which 
80 speedily followed. * , 

Brjtish Power at 6ea,ia mixture of 
Buccessilpd failure.',^ 

1. During the three great eighteenth- 
century ji^ars : ^ 

V XI) Great exploits. * * 

1. Anson plundered the .Spanish 

^^ssions^n'the racihc. « 

2. Hdwhe defeated the French in 
QuiberonBan. IjirCB 

3. The English took fflauila and 
Havannah from the Spaniards. 

(2) Failures. « 

1. Admiral Byng failed to relieve 

Minorca, aiql was shot. • 

2. The French fleet 4'?>ved, 
while ours remained stationaiy. 

3. The Frencli seized many of our 
West Indian iblands. 

4. The French and Spanish fleets 
_ kept up 40 three years’ siege of 
• Gibraltar 

(8) The turning-point is Rodney s 
victory over Do Grasse olf Dt)- 
niinicH. The new tnuineuvre of 
hreakituj the line made sea-fights 
decibivc. 

?. During this century alstf Captain 
Cook took possession of Australia 
and New Zealand in the sianic of 
King George -an event of immense 
importance, plough little noted at 
the time. , 


XXXI.-THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
NAPOLEON. 

L (Jeneral characte’risilcs of flie lLpvolu- 
jionJ 5y*Aiid*Nali(neotfrg Wari^; 

1. They were altogether the greatest 
of Biitain’s wars 

2. More ships and mrwe men were em- 
ployed tliau iinsny other British war. 

S Vast suras of tpuney were silent on 
Heets and armies. 


' French alliance with Spain 
:dlollaud. 


and 


(2) ‘Admiral Jervis shattered the 
FVencli and Spanish'fleets off Coxy 

“ St. Vincent, 1797. ^ . * 

(S) 'I’he Mutiny of the Navy at Spit- 
head and the Nore. 

(4) Adniii-al Duncan defeated the 
Dutch at Camperdomn, 1797. 

(5) Nelson broke ths power of the' 
Frencli in ,thc Mediterrane&n iu 
tlie Battle qf the ytle, 1798. 

2 Tlm®eyentB of 18^0-1^ : 

(li Nelson destroyed the Danish flftgt 
at Copenhagen. 

( 2 ) Napoleon massed an army of 

MS • invasion at Boulogne. * 

(3) Nelson ^esti’oyed the^combined 
fleets of France and Spain oft Cape 
Trafalgar. 

(4) Napoleon defeats the Austrians 
at AustcrlUz and the Prussians 

. at Jena 

(5) ‘*He issues thcf Berlin and Milan 
decrees, and Britain replies with 
Orders in Copncil. 

3. The Peninsular War, 1898^1813. 

(1) the .Spaniards rose against the 
Ffsiich, aiAl begged help froih 
Britain. 

^ John Moord defeated the 

Frencli, but was killed in action at 
Corunna. » 

(3) Wellington constructed the lineSf 
at ToTves Vedias, from which no 
enemy could dislodge him. 

(4) Wellington stormed Ciudad Itod- 
riffo and Badajos, and defeated the 
French at Talavera, Salamanca, 
Vittoi:ia, aiAl Anally at Toulouse. 

4. Napoleon’s expedition to Russia, 

1812. • 

'(l),Tlie Grand Army marched into 
tnc heart of Riisuii. 

(2) The Russians deserted and set * 

tire to Moscow.’* • w 

(3) The retreat from Mosety. 

(4) The allies - Russia, Austria, 

PniBsia— forced Napoleon to abdi- 
cate. • 


4. Enormous sums were also given to 
the allies of Britain. 

6. The Natftmal Debt went up by leaps 
aiiu^bounds to £860,000,000. 
ii. T^Jeading events may be groupevl 

ijR^ilve jpei lodM 

1. '4>he events of the years 1792-1798 : 
(l>|The French Revolutioh; French 
victories over Prussia and Aust^; 


6. The Hu ndred D ays. 

(1) Napoleon, having euaped from 
Elba in 1816. waj^J«red by the 
allies to be ** the common enemy 
of the world". 

(2) Wellington ‘was sent with an 
army to Belgium. 

(8) Tlie Prussians sent to his aid an 
army under Iffucher. 
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(4) Napoleon defeated Bluclifr at I 
Ligny. . * | 

M ( 6 ) Wellington oruBhed Napoleon j 
*. and ttie Mrench at irai?#/oo. * • ' 

iii. fLesults of Trafalgar and Wat«i^.oo. 
il. England was rendered secure from 
^ invasion. 

'ITie supremacy ftf England at sea ^ 

I yifiA re-estaRlished. 

B. Great wealth wav< dji-awn from a 
commerce tl#it became woryi-wide. 

4. An unrivallccU colonial eiy pire — • 
Greater Britain— sprang up. 


XXXII -THE INIJUSTKIAL 
, itEVOLUTIOxN. 


^ (4) Great hardslflps to the attUanl 

class resulted from the *ntctory 
system- remedied, however, by 
tl^ Factory Acts. 

(5) d>t‘ shifted the industriM centres 
^ from the south and i^astof England 
^ to the fforth and west, ^ • 
tco) Ihitaln Isecame *‘the workshop 
^ of thg^world”. 

• 

Xjfxfll.-THE DEVELOPMENTS. OF 
PARLIAJMENT. 

i The 'supremacy of Parlfament. •• 

1. U'hough tlie llS/olution had settled 
the supremacy of Parliament, the 
Crown ronid still influence and 
rule Parliament t 


1. At tlie hegiuning of the eighteenth 
century 

(1.) Britain was chiefly an agricul- 
tural countr> 

(2) The iron tr.gle was in a Inpguibli- 
ing conditK. ii 

(3) The linen manufacture, centred 
chiefly in Scotfand and Ii eland, 
was small. 

(4) No true cotton fabrics could he 

inuiiufacturcd. * * 


(1) Dy giving pensions and honours 
to ineinberh ai^ their friends. 

promotions in the army and 
navy. * 

2. Men saw that Parliament did not 
repiesent the people, and that the 
lM>^^cr of tile Crown ought bi be 
diminished. • ^ 

• (1) Many of tlie great new industrial 
centres Birmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester had no luembeis. 


(5) Only the woollen trade wiu fairly^ 
pi-osperoi^. I 

2. Inv^entions and Improvements. 

(1) The gigantic industries Lunca- 
• shire and Cheshire lyere due to 

1 Ka^ s flying shuttle. 

2 Hargreaves spinning jenny. 

3. Arkwriglit'^water-frame. 

4. Crompton's nuile 

6 Cartwright’s power-loom. 

6. Tei|;iant'B bleaching by clilorinc. 

2) Tlie use of coal in sineltiiig snd 
Coil's invention of tlie pfiddling 
process fosibred the iron industry. 

(f) Wedgwi/odc developed the ,pot- 
tcries of Staffordshire. 

(4) B^ads were made, and Brindley 
intersected the country by caualb. 

• (B) James Watt's improvements on 
the steam-engine led to rapid ad- 
vances in all industries. , 

3. Resultk^ this Era of Machinery : 

(1) Great' fl^iistrks grew up wher- ^ 
ever coal was to be found, 

(2) Factory visages became great 
factory towns -Glasgow, Li veriioul, 
Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, 
&c. 

(3) The "by-industries" decayed. 


(2) Small boroughs returned two. 

(8) Even large towns and counties 
hat}, few electors (Ediiihiirgh Ird 
a meinlier to itself, but (ilasgow 
hmi only a fourth sliare in a iiiem- 
hef). ^ 

(4) “ Pocket Boroughs "were niiiiier- 

ons. * 

(5) Bribery and corrupt practices 
were almost universal. 

ii. Reform. 

1. The French Revolution delayed Re- 
* form ill England for nearly forty 

years. t 

2. The Reform Bill of 1881 passed the 
CoiumoiiB, l)ut was thrown out by 
the Loids. 

3. fRiots, almost af'proachlng revoluJ 
lion, broke out all over England. ) 

4. A threot to create new Peers made 
the JiOrds give way, and 

The First Reform Bill was passed in' 

1802 . * 

(1) Membeis were taken froifi rotten 
boroughs. 

(2) Membei's w^'e given to large 
towns and counties. 

(S) The Franchise was extopaed— 
so 08 to include shopkeeplrs, the 

\ richer artisans, farmers, Ac. 
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5. The franchise h* been twice lowered 
sit^oe then— in 1807 and in 1884,— so 
that Britaip is n^w in reality a demo- 
cratic country. 


XXXIV.-FEBE-TKADE. * 

• 

The E^och pf Refornr|^ 

1. The Reform Bill was oidy the hut 
of many m^sures of a aimilar klhX 
S. It was followed by the Factory*AAa, 
dealing with the ages, hours, &c., of 
the wooers. • , 

3. Anrong* .other reforms of thb time 
• were : 

(1) Reform in the Criminal Law. 

, (2) Reform in tiie Poor-law. 

(.3) The Cathojic Emancipation Act 
(1829). ' 

(4) The abolition of the 8la''e trade 
(1807) and slavery (18.‘t4). 

• (5) The introduction of the penny- 
postage system (184U). 

4. I'he abolition of the Corn-laws and 
tile alteration of the JNavigation Acts 
led to the egiablishinent of tree- 
trtile, thus making 

5. Britain the First Free-tradinf 
Country in the World. 


JCXXV.-TUlfi CRIMEAN WAR AND 

• THE INDIAN MUTINy. 

i. The Crinyean War, ^ 

1. Causes: 

<(1) The desire of Russia to become 
mistress of ron.stantinople. 

(2) The Czar demanded the right of 
protecting the Christians of Turkey. 

(3) Jealousy of the growing power 
and iiitiuence of Russia. 

(4) Napoleon lll.’s desire ibr military* 
glcey. 

2. Leading Events in the Crimen War: 

(1) Victory of the British and French 

at Alma. i 

(2) Bombardment of Sebastopol. 

(3) Charge of tll^ -Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. 

(4) The Battle of Jnkennan— “the 
soldiers’ battle 

(B) pie fafl of Sebastopol 

8. Results: 

j (1) Many reforms were carried out at 

I the War Olflcef 

i (2]P Florence Nightingale’s example 
p:bved a new departure* In atmy 
nursing. f 
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^) Newspaper correspondents first 
began to play an important part in 
War. 

^(4) The Treaty of .J 

.j 1. Russia gave up her claim to In- 
' I • terfere with Turkey. 

I 2. The Black Sea was made neutral. 

\ 3. Tlie navigation of the Danube 
. was made free. ^ 

? 4. Roiimania and dervia obtained 
freedoQi. • ^ • 

•ii. The Indian Mutiny. 

^ 1. Causes: • • 

(1) Discontent with the British polieV 
of interfering with native habits, 
customs, and beliefs. 

'*(2) Tho exclusion of native^ from the 
higher pents in the civil service. 

(8) The dissatisfaction of the many 
dethroned princes. 

(4) The withdrawing of the ablest 
men from the army for civil posts, 
aad the weakejnng of the army 
by the Persian expedition. 

(6) The issue of cartridges supposed 
to be grejjseif with the fat of cows 
* and pigs was the immediate cause 
of the outbreak. 

(G) it was thotight by many that the 
British power was declining 
* <2. Leldftig Events of tl]^ Mutiny : 

(1) Outbreaks at Afetri/f, /Jel/u,LucA^ 

now, and Cawnpore, ^857. * ^ 

(2) Ma8.«>'f^rc at Cawnpore. ^ » 

(3) Capture of Delhi. • 

(4) Relief of Lveknow by Havelock, 
Outran!, and Campbell. 

3. Results: ' 

(1) The whole^iiidiaA administration 
was placed under the control of the 
Crown. ■» 

<2) The East India Company 
wlis dissolved, and tlie Governor- 
General became 'Viceroy. ' 

(3) The native arn^ iras considenbly 
reduced. ^ 


XXXVI. - PALMERSTON ; DISRAELI ; 

GLADSTONE. * 

After Feel, whose masterful skill car- 
* ried the country through th^ifflculties 
> 01 Catholic Emancination^ stSkthe Aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws. 

Britaiii has 4iad three eminent states- 
men in the House oFGommons. . 

• 1. Lord Palmerston. 

(1) He brought the Crimean War to 
a successfm edd. 
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the 0otintry«i 

.. all the d^ei8‘of 
Indiai^Slutiny, 

*. (8) HvoA hhen vron^ aa in the (saae 
of one of the Ofalneie ivars— jie was 
■ttonKly Biil^iiorted.by the country. 

2. QIaditone. ^ 

(1) He w«a atrouft in finance, and waa 

Cbancellar of the Exchequer undei' 

* Palmerston. 

(8) 01adsto4'^'8 polled was Teaoe, 
Ketreiii'hment, and EefOlin*’. « 
* (8) He passed* the Education Act 
* (Mr. Porater’B). 

(4) He passed the Ballot Act. 

(5) He abolished tJic system of Anacr 

I'uvihase. . 

(d; He disestablished tlie Irish Pro- 
testant (*liurch. 

(7) He cairied an Irish Land Act. 

(8) He wrecked the old Liberal party 
by his uetioii in connection ivith 

Home RuJle*for Ireland.' 

3. Disraeli. 

(1) At first leadhr of. the Protee- 
tiof lists. * 

Bgrantiuf? rcfoiiiis, e g, the Kelorm 
‘iBiHoflhiL i » 

(3) W'os Inriperialist in policy: did 
iv)t shi ink from nar: wat ready to 
extond tlie empire. 

(4^, His firmness in dtealinq with 
Russik led to Kood results iii the 
Treaty of Berlin. 


XXXVII.-BRITiaH POWER IN 
APRICA • 


l.JTjf ie E ^pai n jl o n of Europe. ^ 
}(l)Bntain, Germany, Fianei, Italy, 
} have all catende^tlioir spheres of 
iufiueneeior^,»ccu^tion in Afiiea 
* (Is) Russia ' has steadily advanced 
I eastward and southward in Asia. 


(3) These some European powers are 
all Baking ports, stations, ])riy{< 
leges, ^d spheres of influence in 
4 Cbinii. **“ 

Even the United btatos of 
Amesji^ave taken to colonial ex- 
pansron^^igdbafind the Philippines. 


2. The Scramble for Africa. 

(1) The Englislfohtaliied Cape Colony 
from the Dutch in ISIS. 

(2>The discovery of diamonds at 
Kimberley led to the annexation 
of Griqualand. 


(^) Under Disraeli, ZaltilflBd.and thb V 
•dVansvaM— a Bo« state-- were . 
anhdxedT * . ' 

(4>fteedom, withcertalnr^fitrlotlons. 

« was restored to the Boers of'w 
'XVans^ftAi ' * 

i(6) The diseovery of jpedd *Qn the 
' Rand an^the mflux*of thousendi 
• „ of rfitone-^lTiilandem— Into the 

* Transvaal, wlmretirey Were refused , 

* * tlie most elemeptnry ri^t6,.'was 

followed by the Jameson Raid. 

(0) A Petition 3t the U4tUoders to 
the Queen led to the British goveri^ 
nient interf^ng on their behalf. 

(7) Mr. Oecil Rhodes extended British 

rule over c ^ 

1. Mashonaiand: capital, Bulu- 
‘ wajjisu. 

2. M'litabJihlqnd or Rhodesia: capi- 
^ tal, SaliKbiiry. * . 

3 'J'he count ry ae far north u s LalAi 
Tanganyika. ' 

(8) Bi itihli I ule has also beer estab- 
lished in 


1 British Centl.1 Aflica, f 
4 2. Went Afiiea on Uio Niger, 

3. British East Africa up to V ictoria 
N>aiiza and the bordero of the 
Sudan. 


3 Egypt 

(1) llritibli occupation of Egypt. 

1. 'I'lie purchase of Sue| Cuii.il shares 
uiid the iniportanec of the canal 
itself gave Britain a powerful 
interest iii th# affairs of Egypt, 

2. A gieat deal of Euglish money 
had betn lent to the Egyptian 
govenimeiit. 

3. France and Britain up ‘*The 
Dq'xl Control ” in Egy]>t. 

4. In J882 Arabi, an lOgyj'tian sol- 
dier, lebollcd, and seized Alex- 
andria 

6 France withdrew from Egypt, 
iiml Brc^iii alone bombai'ded 
Alexandria, SAiid defeated Arab! 
at Tel-el-Eej ir in 1882. 

(2) Results of British occupation of 
Egypt: 

1 Order has been restored 

2. Cfood gevernmen^ has been set 
up 

3. Egypt has been trained to self* 
govenimeiiti> 

4 Agriculture has been improved 
• and irrigation extended, p 

I 5. Tlie Egyptian army has been 
^ practically re-created. 
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, 4 T^i^ Sudiui. * 

(1) ?rhe'M|hdi and hi* Dervish fol- 
'* Ibwen cUfeated the Egyptian 

troow. , • 

(2) Basha and an E^^pMan 

foree were destroyed J^y the Der- 
vishes. g 

(8) GenerSl Gordop #aB besiegeib'^n 
Khartmm. ^ A 


(4) Khartoifti fell, and Gordoi^wiis 
* • murdered two days before tne 

arrival of a relief expedition. 

(5) :ifte* Dervishes next threatened 
• . Egypt. ' 

(6) The Mahdi d^id, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Khalifa . 


• (7) Sirdar Kitchener broke the power 
of the Dfirviskes at Ov/ufurman. and 
completed the Re-conquest or the 
Sudan. ^ 

^XXVIII.-THE KEW COLONIAL 
SVTSTEM. 


> 1 The new Colonial system consists 
mainly in givSig the colonies self- 
go^riiment while Britain still 
remains **home’* and *'thc ohr 
country “. 



^<1) The l ^ i^ in ion of ^OmsjtdiL 



3. «Brttish Enterprise l^n^Ohina. . > 

, (1) The British liave secured the port^ 

AC Wel-hai-wei as a set-off against 
the acquisition of Port Arthur by 
, Bussia and of Kiao-chan by the 
Germans. • 

' (2) A sphere of influence, with min- 

ing and other rights in the Vidley 
of the Yabg-Tse-K 

» 9 (3) B Atain has declared fbr the policy 

^ oflthe “open ddbr”. • 

4. Imperial Federation. 

This is a question of the future. It 
(.Ricans the uniting in one great im- 
perial fedora^in, possessing^me great 
Imperial Parliament, of Britain aflld all 
her Colonies. 

’ 5. The British Colonial Spirit. 

The Anglo-Saxon race Is the great 
colonizing race of the world. It pos- 
sesnos in gi'eater dego**^ than any other 
nation 

(1) I'he snirit of daring and adven- 
o ture. 

(2) Doggedness to bear Want and 

overcome di:l\c’ulty. • 

(3) The masterful spirit that sub- 
•» d Jc" Eastern I’accs!* 

(4) A strong sense of right and justice. 
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' <>*■ 

GREAT events' IN* ENOUGH AND SCOTTISH HIS;jOBy. 


I ! 


l.-THJf. ROMAN PFJftlOD (43-4l5!^ 

B.C. 

55. First Landing of Julius Cocsar in . 

Britain. i 

54. Second Landing of Julius Ca'sar in 
Britain. 

A.l). -♦ • 

43. Re-irivasufn by the Homans, and 
Conquest of ^oiitli Britain. 

84. Agricola, Roman Governor of Bri-, 
tain, defeated the Caledonians 
« ill the battle Mans (^ampiun. 
120. Hadrian's Wall— -stone wall and 
earthc't/ rampart -l)uij,t from tin* 
Solway Firth to the luoutlf oP 
the Tyne. 

• 410. Withdrawal of the Roif.ans from 
. Britain ; Rome caiiturcd by the 
Goths; Fall of^ie Western 
Roman Empire (477 A i».). 

II -'I’lIE OLD f.NGLISll PERIOD 
(449-RtiJG).- . 

4*49. Englqih Conquest of South Britain 
began with the landing of the 
Jutes under Heiigist aifl iforsa 
in Kent# 

507^ Introduo^iofi of Christianity into 
Kent *Dy Augustine, sent* from 
«Honie by Pope Gregory 
(d. 597). at. Coluniba, abbot of Iona. 

founded Celtic Christian Church 
* In northern Britain. 

(d. 651). St. Aidun from Scotland found 
Christian Church in Noi^ium- 

664. Synod o^Whitby decided id lavbur 
(d the Roman ritqal and time for 
keeping Filter. 

787. First Invasion of the Northmen. 

827 Egbert, King of the West Saxons, 
became kin^of the English south 


of the Thamfcs, and oyerkrd o£ 
all the English as far as the Firth 
of Forth « 

843. 'Union of the Piets and 8coU 
under Kenneth MacAlpine. 

878. Northmen, under Qutlirum, In-*" 
vaded Wessex; Alfred retreated 
to Athelney; Battle of Ethandwig^ 
Treaty of VIgsdnnore. 

^945. Edmund conquered Curaucrland, 
which he gave to Malcolm, King 
of Scots, on military tenure. 

906. Edgar divided Northumbria, and 
granted Lothian to Kenneth, 
King of Scots, to be held by him 
vasBi^ * 

1002. Massacre of the Danes on St. Brice’s 
•Day. f* 

1017. Canute, the Dane chosen king of 
all England. 

1042. English r'ne of kings restored in 
the p&isou of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

1066. The Norman Conquest. 

, Harjdd defeated Tostig and the 
Noithmen at Stamford Bridge. 
Battle of Senlac or ^'Haetingg. 
Harold killed. William accepted 
as king. 


III.-THE NCft MAN PERIOD 
(L*'’£*.1154). 


1066. The Norman Conquest. 

1078. RebelHor. of Williajn's son. 

1086. Domesday Book— a grene:^ survey 
of Eugiand— primoc^ Great 
Court held at SaliBhuiy. 


1 100. Henry II. mairied Matilda, daiigliter 
of Malcolnq'of Seotlond. « 

1133. DflArid of Scotland defeaKl in the 
A Battle of the Statidard, 
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AOEKET FERIOD • 
11164 - 1 ^). 

MaUcolm.KingofScota, did homage 
** to Henry II. for the eai^m of 

Huntingdon. . 


1169. Scutage a payment in money 
^instead of military Arvice- irst 
r^larly instituted. >.*> ' 

i 1B2. Thomas Becket elected iC^chbislu p 
, of Canterbury. ‘ , ^ 

1164. The Constitutions of Clarendon. 


1170. Becket murde'^ at Canterbury. 

1171. Hepry visited Ireland; liis^eupre- 

macy acknowledged by the chiefs. 
1174. William the Lion •captured near 
ft Alnwick; set free by Treaty of 

Falaise on condition ot‘ doing 
homage for Scotland. ^ 

1191. AcrCf in Palestine, captured by 
' Hichard I. , 

3m. England placed under an Interdict 
• by the Pope. 

' 1215. The Great Charter signed by 
King John at Kunniniede 

1267. Simon de Montfort assumed the 

Readership -6f the opposition to 
^eury HI. >a 

1268. The Mad Parliament drew up the 

Provisions of Oxford. 


1264. Tlie barons victorious in the Battle 
of Lewen. 

126f> Representatives from boroughs 
and cities summoned foi the 
first time to Parliament; Battle 
of JSvetfhum. 

1282. The Conquest of Wales. 

1291. Meeting at Morham with the Scots; 
Edward's claim to decide the 
snccession acknowledged. 


A.P.* 

1^3. Soots defeated at Halidon Hitt; 
Balllol reinstated. 

1388. Beginning of the Hundred Yeah}* 
War with Franck ' 

1346. battle qf dressy ; David II. defeated 
at NevilVs Cross and taken pri- 
d soner. 

1349. The Black DeaUi ; the Statute of 
Labourers.* ^ , 

1656 Battle of ^Poitiers, 

1381. Rising of theSlommons under Wat 

.. 

1.S88. The Raid of Otterbum. 

1396. The Si^tute of Praemunire. 

s 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
(^399-1461). ^ 

1402. Scots defected at Uomildon Hill. 

1403. C()n.spiracy of the Percies; Battle 

of ShretoKbvry; Harry I’ercy 
(“ Hotspur ”) killed. 

141.'). Bdttle of Agincou <‘1 

1420. T reaty of T royes signed. 

1421. English defeHted at Beavgi by 

* French, aided by a body of Scots. 

1429. The Siege >*of Orleans raised 
.Teanne Ditro. 

1450. Rebellion headed by Jack Cade. 
i‘46‘4. Filial loss of FrAncjj, Calais alone 
remaining. 

*1456. Begmning of the Wars of the"* 
Roses. , 

VI.-THE HOUSE OF YORK 
(1461-1485). 

1474. Printing introduced In England by 
William Cakton 


1296. Fkst complete Parliament— “the 
Model Parliament" — of the 
Three r'states. 

1296. Scot”, defeated in the Battle of 

Dunbar; Balliul dethroned. 

1297. Wallace victorious in the Battle 

of Stirling Bridge or Cambus- 
kenneth. 

1298. Wallace defeated at Falkirk. 

1304. Stirling Castle taken by the Eng- 

lish ; conquest of Scotland com- 
pleted. 

1305. Wallace captu td and executed at 

London. 

1306. Robert ' 'mce crowned at 8 ^p i b ; 

dtfeated at Methven. s 
1814. Battle of Bannockburn; establish- 
pnent of ScottI independence. 
1828. Thc.^' Independence of Sdotlan/d 
recognized by Edward 111. 
(V605) 


1485. 


Henry of Richmond Invaded 
England • 

Battle of Bosworth. 

Fud of the Wars of the Roses. 


VII.— THE TUDC A PERIOD - 
(1486-1603). 


1487. Lambert Siinnel proclaimed king 
as Edward VI. 

1492. Perkin Warbeck, another impostor, 
landed in Ireland. 


1602. 6^rgarct Tudor married j2mes IV. 
^ of Scotland. } 

1513! Battle of Floddfin. 

1620. Henry VIIT. met King Francis on 
* ' The Field oi the doth of Gold 


1529. Fhll of Wolsey. 

1682. Beginning of the Reformation 
ill England. 


9 
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A.D. 

168&. .lEenry VIII. took tlie title of 
“Supremo Hca*l A the Church 
[ ' in Enp-land". , , 

1589. All inonaBtcries euppresBed. 

1641. Henry VJII. declaiul Ire- 

land. 

1542. Scots routed at Solway MohS. 

1547. Scots dc/eatled at the Untile of 
Pinkie. 

1549. Tile first IVayey-hoot of Edward Vl. 
apiiruved. 

1554. Lady Jane (Irey oxeeuted.*- 
ffi55. The Marian persecution heean 
1668. Calais captured hy the French. 
1559. Acts of Supremacy and Ur«- 
formity passed ^ 

1563. *¥he Thirty-nine Articles drawn 
up and signed.' 

1587. Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada 


• A.D. * V’ T" 

1688. The Seven BistyipB and ' 

acquitted, f r 

Revolution: William Irince * 0 ! 

‘ •Orange invited :• invade Eng-* 

. laud; James di^poawl. • 

1689. The Declaration of Right. 

1610 . Battle qf^e Boyne. * ’ 

Mwacre^of Glencoe; Nixval hatHe 
. . mt La Hogue. , * 

100.1.' Origin of the National Debt.' 

1094. The Bank of England established. 
1697 Th-s Peace of Ryswief^. 

1701. irhe Act of Settlement passed. 

1702. War of th.' Spanish St cession 

began. 

1704. Battle of Blenheim: Capture 

Gibraltar; Scottish Ac' of 
Security. 

1700. Battle of Bamilliea. 

1707. Act of Union between England 
and Scotland. ' ' 


1 1 

VIII.— THE STUART PERIOD 
(ICOU-*!?!!). 

4 

J604. The Hampton •Court Confer- 
ence. •• • 


1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709. Battle of Malplaquet. 

1713. The Treaty of^trecht. 

S 

• IX.- THE HOUSE OK HANOVER 
(17J4-1899.) 


1606. The Gunpowder Plot discovered. 
1618. Execution o7 .Sir Wultor'Ri.lcigU. * 
1621. Bacon, lj<»rd (hjiiiccllor, impeached. 
1628- Charles T. aSuOiited to thv. Petition 
of Right ,n 

1637. John ITaiupdcn refused to pay ship- 
nu)iiey. 

1640. The Long Paiiliainent met. 

1644. Bnttl^of Maist^n Moor. 

1646. Battle of A'flrAc?o/: M<uitrosc de- 
feated at Ph it I ph a ugh . 

1649. Chodes I executed; Drogheda 
^ked. ^ ^ • 

1660. .Scots defeated at Battle oj^Dunhar. 
165* Charles at eated at the Battle of 
Worcester. 

1653. Twitch Naval War. 

1660. The Restoration. 

1666. The Great Plague of London. 

1666. The Great Fire of London. 

1667. Tht Cabal Ministry. I, 

1672 Th^ Declaration of Indulgence. , 
1673. Test Act )>asst{d 

1679. Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1680. The ExclukiCn Bill rejected by 

the Lords. 

1086. Insurrection .of Monmouth; Battle 
cfSedgemoor; tlic Hloody Assizes. 


1715. Defeat of the Jacobites at Preston; 

Sfmijmuir; The Riot Act. 

1716. The Septennial Parliament -Bill 

passed. 

1720. The R<mth Sea (’«unpany purchased 
” from (Joveinuieiit part of the 
national debt. 

1736. The Porteous lUots in Edinburgh. 
1743. George 11. defected the French at 
Dettfugen - the last time an 
English sovereign personally led 
ti^xips to buttle. * 

1745. Thejinglish defeatedby theFreneh 
at Pouteuoif. 

Charles Edward Stuart defeated 
Cope at Prestoupnns. 

1740. Charles defeated Hawley at 

Charles '\as finally defeated at 
CitUudcn. 

1748. Peace of Aix-la-ChapeJIe. 

1750. The frVetieh captured Minorca: 

'I'lie Black Hole of Calcutta. 

17.59. The Capture c’^ Quebec by Wolfe. 
1763. The Treaty ,>f Paris— End of the 
.Seven Vears’ Wa»*^- 

1/0.5. The Stamp ActT fi>r An}<»rt' 
pp<ised. V 

1770. Amt. .can Ti 'iepcndence dc 5la. ou 
1780. Spanish fleet defeated h^ Rodney 
oft ^ape St. Vincent. 
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^rd Oomwallis Burrendered at* 
J^ktown. I 

Bnglond aokAWledKed* the Inde- 
p^dence ol the ll niti‘d 
1789. The FpAnch Ffivoluiion. * 

. 1^. Tfle Cape (d Good Hope captured 
^ ttuh Hutch. I 

1797. Naval vioh)ri( b off St. Fincetif and 

, • Caniperdowu. 

1798. The^ Bam of the NUp. 

1800. 'iThti Act tor the Union of Great 

« Britain arAi Ireland passed 

1801. Defcatt^f the 1 ’ ^iicliat .Ucx<! wdria, 

and of the i^'iiisU tlt et at Copen- ^ 
hagen. 

1806.^he tTeftch and^ Siuinish fleets 

• ^ defeat^ed oft Trafahjnr. « 

1800. Heleat of the Freu^'h j»t Coruniut ; 

Sir .John Vlooro killed v 

llin. '*'ha BtormiiiK "d Bndajoi ^ ; the vie- 
o ^017 })f Salamanca ; the burning 

• • of Moscow. 

1818. The Hattie of VitUgfia. • 

^ 1814. Wellington defeated Soultat Ton- 
, loubf , alidication of Napoleon 

1816. Complete defeat of Naiiolcou at 
Waterloo. i 

1829. The Catholic Emancipation Bill 
passed 


A.D.- 

1882. The Reform Bill passed. , 

1833. An Act for the Etpancipatlon of 
Slaves passed, 

1837. Hanover separated Trom Englani).' 

1846. ^he iiill for the gradual Repeal of 
the Corn-laws passed. 

1854. 'Hie Battles of dfma, HaZaeZava, 

, ♦ t}\kerman. 

lVo5. The Fall of SebasU^ol. , 

f857. The Indian JlIuHnj^thc capture of 
Delhi, the massacre at Cawnpore, 
^the reliel of Lucknow , 

1862 'Hie Cotton Famine in Laj^casliii^, 
caused by J.hc Civil W’ar in 
Anicrica. 18ol. 186.>. 

The Irish Lan’d Act and the EIC- * 
’ mentag^ Education Act ^sed 

1878. "The Congress of Berlin to settle 
the ftnuso-'lurkiish dillienlty. 

18b2. Arab! defeated 1 1 Tel-el-Kebir. 

1885 The death of General Gordon at ^ 
r aKhaitoum. 

I 885 . Defeat of the Glad'^tone Scheme 
foi Home Bulc in Ireland. 

1889. County C<|unc>ls Act passed. 

1891. Parish Councils Act passed. 

1898. Hattie oj God/urman-Ke-conquest 
of the Sudan, t 
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.GREAT EVENTS IN SCOTTISH HIS^BY.f' 


A.D. ’ 


80. JuliuB Agri(V 9 la invaded Scotland. 
84. The Romans^ defeated the Cale- 
donians at Mons (Jminpius 


iI09. The Romans built a wall — *^ow 
knovvn as Graham's I)>ke be- 
tween the b'ortli and the Clyde 
I'Vhe Piets — foimeily Cale 
I doiiiHiis, ant| the Scots - 
imnuKUi’'t^ from Iieluiid 
I Into ^ oi tn Kritam— kivaded 
I Soutlf liritaiii. 


4tn 

Centuiy 
‘ filh 
Cental} . 


p 

843 Unior of< the Picts and Sco^s 
under Kenneth MacAlpine 


^45. Malcolm, Kinr of Scots, i>bt.<iini,d 
Strathclyde fu^n JKdmund on 
militaiy tenuic " * 

966 Kd^nr granted Lothian to Ken- 
neth II. 

1056 Malcolm Canniore becamecKing of 
Scotland. 4 


106S. l^lalcolm Canmore mun'ied Mar- 
garet, sister of Edgar the Athel- 

' , mg 

lOTB. William 1. compelled Malcolm 
Caiimoro to do him homa^^e. 

1100 "ilcnry I«. oi England marned 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
irl , thus uniting Norman and 
Saxon royal liiieb. 

1135. David 1 dcfcate(i at the Battle qf 
the Standard 

1167. Malcolm IV did homage to Henry 
II. for the Earldom of Hunting- 
don. , 

1174. William tlie Lion captured Ikea*- 
Alnivick; Treaty of FalaiJe; 
William did homage for Scot- 
land. 

1189. Rlcharcjj T. releatJed William the 
Lion irom his feudal obligation. 


A.I>. 

12**2. ITie Border line between England 
and Scotlani’ fixed 

1263. The last Invasion of the North- 
men; Haio’s fleet destioyed it 
Laryg, ^ * 

1286. Death of Alexander III 
12‘M) Death of th§ Mai^ oN Norivay. 

> 1291. Meeting at Norham witt» Ed- 
<■ waul I 

1202 John Balliol crowned at Scone. 

1296 Battle of Dunbar; Balliol dctlironcd. 

1297 Battle of Stirling Bridge. 

1298. Wallace defeateil at Falkirk. 

1303 Defeat of English at Bohlin 

1304 StiiL'inc Castle captured ; Conquest 

of Scotland comidcted. 

1305. Wallace betrayed/i ondemned, and 

ixccutcd. 

1306. Biucc killed Comyn at Dumfries; 

Clowned at Scouc, defeated at 
Mithven. 

130*^. Bruce detented the English at 
Loudon Hill. 

1311 Castle of Jiinlithgow tak*^ by the 
Scots. 

1313. Roxbuigh and Edinburgh CasUes 
takem by^D^e Scots 
1314 The Battle of Dmnochbmn. 

1328. Tlie complete independence of 
Scotland recognired by England. 
1333. Battle of Halidon Mill. 

1346. Defeat of the Scots eXNevilVe Cross; 
capture of David II. 

1388 The BaWe qf Otterbum o# Chevu 
Chase. ^ 

1396. Clan Battle or the Iforth JneA of 
Perth. c 

1401. Muifler of the Duke of RotUBsay in* 
Falkland Palace. 
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^ 402 . 

1411. 

X 

141S. 

1421. 

1440.' 

1448. 

C3 

1482. 

1488. 

iS02. 

1613. 

|542. 
I 1544. 
d&47. 

ir>57. 

* 1567. 
1668. 

,1582. 

^1587. 

1600. 

1603. 


fhe Scots defeated at Homildon 

mu. 

The Battle of Harlaw esflkUlshed 
the supbriority of the Lhfi'iauds 
over the hj^hiands 
Tke University of St. Andii!>w’B 
founded. 

The Batift of B%tug6. 

Th^ Alac^Dougjias's Dinner. ’ 
DefSat of English at the Battle of 
•> .% 

Cooliran haflppTi at Lauder Bridge 
Isy Archibald Bell tho-Cat 

Battle qf Sauchiehurn. 

Jariies4V^ married Margaret Tudor. 
The Battle of Flodden. . 
“Cleanse^he Causeway.” 

The Scots defeated at Solvt/ay Moss. 
English defcate(lat Ancnim, 

The Scots dcfeateif at the Battle of 
rinJcie^ 

■yhe first l^ivctiant or ''band" 
' rigncjl at Edinburgh. ^ 

1’he Murder of Darnley. 


)Iary Queen of Scots defeated at 
Langt^ide. 

University of Edinburgh founded; 
llaid of Ruthven. 

M jry Queen of Scots executed at 
’ Eotheringay Oastle.^^ ^ 

The Oowrie Conspiracy. 

The Union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland. 


AFTEB THE UNION OF 1603 

A.1). • . , 

1637. The Blot In St. Oiles’s Church. 3 * 
1646. The Marquis of M^troso defeated 
^ by David Leslie at PhtliphaiLgh. 
1648. The Scots defeated by Cromwell at 
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Each Volume is furnished with interesting Introduction, Explanatory 
Noteo^ and full Vocabulanes. a*id is illustrated with numerous ^Maps 
Plans, and authentic drawings from Coins, Gems, ^tatues, and* other- 
objects of ancient art Crown 8vo, cloth. ' 
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' ^ OPim(^S OP 'mE P^ESS REG’XRHiefG ‘ 

^c’bLACKIE’J? ILLUSTMTED LATIN SERIES 
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THE ODES OF. KOrSvCE. Book I. 




^ Mr. Gwynp has aimed at fresbne’is andj literary quality, afld he m^iy 
claim to haVe achieved these to a goodly extent. Coming toAhe n^tes, 
j\he tianslations offei'ed arc fharacteri/r‘=‘d by literary sense atid p9,f:tical 
^’feeling combined^with sound scholarship, . S . the notes are ^udiciou.s 
and sound ; they iqf m to reveal the j>rartised leacher. Text, notes, and 
vocabulary arc all clearly printed t On the whole, we have here^ t^kt- 
distinctly in ac^^ance, both scholastically and pedagop-rtTily, of the 
majority »jf school-book*s, |ild^ withal at the very reason^le price o#' 
IS. 6^. ”— The SpeahQTl' • , • 

* “ The perils ^-e^ceijainly remarl^ble. The scholarship for 
• mosf paK. accurate and up#to date. The translat'ons are elegant and 
faithful, and worthy of the original. This edition is further enriched 
with iiluitrationu from antiquq «jcms.. The parallgls drawn f^^om English 
poetry, especially in linguistic iiss^gcs, ?j,re very felicitous." " 

t. , f , ' —Morning Post. 

V - — 

fi 

THE ODES OF i‘ ‘:^\CE. Hook II. 


». • 

S “ The.introddcti^4 .s litc .ly . i as scholarly, and the notes con- 
. tain all the informjfiionVhat a speth form shSuld need. ” — Literati£k:e. 

“The notes m’e go<jd, farireinoved from the p.itent' di^HistinjP’-nia- 
fiiinery that is «Jfv)ftcn supplied. The illustnitions, chiofly from gems 
and nr«arbL s, aiv a^tlistinct addition to tlfe v.iiiie of the book." 

. -'University Coicbspondent 


ilrn 


, . . .Ti'^E ODES OF HOR^VCE. Book IV. 

iiishing feature of this new series of clasSl^rl texts is the 
3e in the present vohi'ue are intcre'Stir.j and apprS- 
ntj.!' I from ancient scn’|)iure and vases. Apart 
■' M'’- u'uie. Mr. Gwynn's introduction is excellent, 

. J'ougiu ” — AcRdem^. 

' ..cellent Latin Classics, tjie 

^ \ e'-"",, « ‘ ■“■'em for whi^ Uie 

1189. lii& feuaai ow..© — ^ ^ 








